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ONDAY morning, Sept. 22, the twenty- 

seventh annual convention of the 

American Bakers’ Association opened 
at Atlatitic City, the active business sessions covering 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. As summaries 
of the work done by the association during the year, 
and as pointing the way to still further service to the 
entire baking industry, the report of the secretary, 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, and the address of the president, 
Raymond K. Stritzinger, are here given precedence 
over the report of the actual proceedings of the con- 
vention from day to day. 


DR. BARNARD’S REPORT 


The full report of the work of the association and 
institute may be read at leisure in its printed form. 
It will be my purpose in the few moments set aside 
for the report of the secretary and business manager 
to erystalize if I can some of the projects which we 
are developing, and as well to give you the ideas we 
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have at our association home in Chicago of the work 
now under way. 

If you can see, as we so clearly see, the rapidity 
with which the baking industry is forging ahead as the 
most important of all the food industries; if you can 
hear, as we hear, the appreciative approval of our 
efforts to create a new conception of the baker as the 
producer of our most valuable food; if you can under- 
stand, as we try to understand, the purpose of all 
this work to increase the consumption of bread,— 
then you will have, just as we have at Chicago, a firm 
conviction that the American Bakers’ Association is 
doing a most important work, not only for the baking 
industry but for every member of the great family 
which three times a day gathers around 25,000,000 
American tables. 


INCREASING BREAD CONSUMPTION 


What are we doing? That is the question which 
every baker who is not yet a member asks when he 
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faces the necessity of finding some excuse for not 
doing his part in carrying on the work. 

We are increasing bread consumption. 
whole answer. 

Far back of the American Bakers’ Association, 
back of the institute, back of our school, lies our major 
problem, the use of more bread. All we are doing, no 
matter what direction the work takes, whether it con- 
cerns express rates, standard bread legislation, local ° 
organization, sound business ethics, trained men in the 
shop, bread scoring, flour analysis or educational propa- 
ganda, is fundamentally based on the necessity of put- 
ting more bread into the American dietary, and in the 
solution of that problem lies our hope of bringing 
relief to the wheat farmer, business to the miller and 
baker, sturdy health and strong bodies to our children, 
economic relief through lowered food costs to every 
family, and a broadened market for every product 
which goes into bread and which enters into consump- 
tion along with bread. 


That is the 
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So we approach our objective today with a much 
larger appreciation of the baker's responsibility to his 
community and to the world beyond his shop than we 
had even a few years ago when, while it was even 
then, as now, the purpose of the association to help 
the baker, we hardly realized how vastly important the 
making of better bread was in the whole scheme of 
life and industry. And I have to confess my amaze- 
ment at the progress we have made in linking into 
our chain of effort, which so effectively 
binds together all our energies, the sup- 
port of scientific workers, home econom- 
ics teachers, dietitians, the leaders in 
nutrition, editors and journalists, gov- 
ernment authorities, advertising agencies, 
packers and cheese makers, butter manu- 
facturers and preservers, indeed almost 
without exception every agency which is 
concerned with bread, through its scien- 
tific interest, its popular appeal, its nu- 
tritive value, its major service as a car- 
rier of other foods, its economic im- 
portance. 

If we could but find some way by 
which we might picture the success of 
our association and institute work—for 
I believe it has been this work which has 
so aroused the interest in bread—how 
much longer would we have to solicit the 
interest of every baker? Would not, in- 
deed, he come clamoring for a chance to 
support our work? 

_And yet, as we sum up all these 
activities of the bakers’ associations and of the insti- 
tute and list the results, we have to face the general 
belief that less bread is eaten now than in former 
years. While this belief cannot be supported by defi- 
nite figures, it is probably true that bread consumption 
is influenced by certain definite things, notably the in- 
creasing variety of foods, the cumulative effect of 
attacks on white bread, the belief that starchy food 
is fattening, the passing of the dinner pail, and the 
increased earning power of the worker. 

No definite method of stimulating bread consump- 
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tion can be successful unless it takes all these factors 
into consideration. Even the most skillful employer 
of advertising psychology will fail to make permanent 
business for his baker client if he does not recognize 
these fundamental influences. Let us analyze them, 
and if possible map out a course of procedure which 
will avoid their dangers and make use of their help. 
Fifty years ago the family was a social and eco- 
nomic unit. It was self-sufficient and self-sustaining. 





Where the Fishermen Meet 


Life was simple, pleasures were found at home, food 
was prepared in the kitchen free, from raw materials 
produced near at hand. Today finds a complete change 
in the mode of life, and nowhere more so than in the 
matter of food. Our raw materials are gathered from 
the ends of the earth. They come in infinite variety 
and ever increasing volume from fields, gardens and 
orchards of every country. Tropical fruit is as com- 
mon as the apples we once gathered in our back yards. 
Tomatoes and strawberries are more popular in March 
than in their season. Cold storage warehouses hold 
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millions of tons of summer’s products, and distri! ite 
them throughout the year. 

This abundance, served in an infinite variety, of 
delectable dishes, has brought new sensations to the 
palate and established new habits of eating in e\ «ry 
home. Poor and rich alike have tested the fruit. of 
Araby, and the only standardized menus are to be 
found on institutional tables. 

With all the change which has come into the Am: ri- 
can dietary in the last 30 or 40 yers, 
bread has held its place extremely \ ll. 
It is still the leading carbohydrate f.\d, 
and a source of highly economical }) .- 
tein. The advent of breakfast foods ‘vor 
a time threatened the use of bread «t 
the morning meal, but they have he!) 
to decrease the old hot bread habit w! ch 
was so fixed, especially in the South, ©. 
with the increasing appreciation of | \c 
value of toast, their reign, except as |’) 
offer variety, has passed. 

The extraordinary increase in su. ir 
consumption has unquestionably affec' -d 
bread eating. Sugar and starch, — ‘¢ 
chief if not the most important const 
ents of bread, are chemically simi’ ©. 
They both furnish heat and energy. 1! \ 
are both easily and perfectly assimilat. |. 
They burn clean in the body. But su: :r 
has a condimental or appetite app: |! 
which is not so pronounced in star 
Sugar, by reason of its sweet taste, st 
ulates the demand for its general wu 
Within a decade the consumption of sugar has 
creased from around 60 to over 110 lbs per capita | 
The increase in its use in the past five ye 
has been marked. 

Every pound of sugar eaten will in the long ru 
take the place of slightly less than two pounds © 
bread. The amount of fuel and energy food whic 
can be eaten is limited pretty definitely by the body 
needs. If the consumption of sugar continues to in 
crease, an inevitable reduction in the consumption © 
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| Red Sawyer was tellin’ the other day,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 


ye was. ‘I lissened 
him out,’ said Red, 
‘an’ then I told him 
I'd heard that story 
Za heap of times but 
I always jes ’ laughed 
=z it off.” ‘Well, Red,’ 
= I says, when he'd 
F finished his story, 
‘mebby you're right 
=.2'an’ mebby you ain't. 
i rl'v ve heard of a lot of fellers 


ean ever yet heard of enyhedy that had 
“\ any luck laughin’ his overhead off.’”’ 











FAIR, POOR OR ROTTEN 

A A recent assemblage of millers, one of those 

present said that, in his observation, no miller ever 
described the demand for flour as being other than 
in one of three degrees, “fair,” “poor” or “rotten.” 
Adding a personal confession, he said that a banker 
recently asked him about the state of business, to which 
he replied, “Fair.”’ “Well,” commented the banker, 
“that is pretty good, coming from you.” 

Many years ago, the attention of The Northwestern 
Miller was called to the fact that rarely did any of its 
correspondents in the country’s principal markets de- 
scribe the demand for flour as “good” or “active.” An 
examination of its market reports over a period of 
several months disclosed the fact that “fair” was about 
the most roseate adjective in normal use in any of 
its market summaries. Naturally, this merely reflected 
the reports made to its representatives by millers and 
others in the trade, since obviously the correspondents 
were not normally and constantly in so low a state of 
mind that they could write only in cheerless terms. 

\s at least a partial corrective for such constantly 
depressing language in its columns, a letter of in- 
struction was issued to all of its representatives and 
correspondents requesting them, so far as possible, to 
choose adjectives in the higher brackets of cheer in 
preference to those in the lower range of immutable 
and uninterrupted depression. It was suggested that, 
the demand for flour being fairly constant, the word 
“fair” was nearly always sufficiently lacking in cheer- 
fulness to describe the low tide of buying, while for 
the more active seasons the occasional use of such 
expressions as “excellent” and “very active” would be 
fitting. 

For a considerable period, this effort toward re- 
flecting something besides constant depression in the 
demand for flour and the condition of milling was 
partially successful. Gradually, however, the reitera- 
tion of the adjectives of gloom by those from whom 
representatives made inquiry about conditions reflect- 
ed itself in the market reports, and in the fullness 
of time the old order of low grade descriptive phrases 
largely re-established itself. It is, perhaps, not quite 
So immovable as it was, but the constant supervision 
of editorial staff and copy readers is essential to keep 
the columns devoted to description of milling condi- 
tions from being an almost unbroken story of gloom 
and disaster. 

Naturally, since more than a hundred million bar- 
rels of flour are made and consumed in domestic mar- 
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kets each year, there must be long periods of time 
when milling is active, and never a time when there 
is not an enormous current trade in flour. Yet “fair” 
is usually the most cheerful adjective used by a miller, 
and from this high level he declines to the very sad 
point where he mutters: “Well, we are running about 
half time, but there is nothing in the business.” 

To a considerable degree this is amusing to those 
in the trade itself, while to those on the outside it 
must appear very odd that a great industry should 
never under any circumstances have good times. It 
is, of course, no more than a habit of expression. 
That it is a very bad habit is proved by the fact that 
inquiries about the stability and prosperity of milling 
are much more frequent than they should be, that 
oftentimes capital is reluctant to intrust itself to the 
industry, and that, worst of all, millers talk themselves 
into a state of belief in their own sad lot which results 
in their being unable properly to improve it. Milling 
is a good business. Nothing but good would be ac- 
complished by learning to call it so. 


PAYING THE PIPER 
EPORTS from North Dakota indicate that the 

‘state government has discovered the necessity for 
levying special taxes to meet interest and principal 
payments on the bonds issued for its state mill and 
elevator project. Half a million dollars’ worth of 
mill operating bonds mature in 1928 and 1929, and 
since it is reported that the state mill shows no profit, 
the board of equalization will presumably find it neces- 
sary to raise this money by taxation. It will also be 
necessary to raise funds to pay interest on the three 
million dollars in bonds issued for the construction of 
the state mill and elevator. 

When the people of North Dakota are called on to 
pay these taxes, they Will have an opportunity to con- 
sider whether they have really profited by having their 
state government thrust itself into the grain and flour 
business. It is not apparent that the state elevator 
has secured better prices for North Dakota wheat 
than would have been realized if it had never been put 
in operation; certainly the people of North Dakota 
have saved very Jittle, if anything, in their annual bill 
for wheat flour. On the other hand, the taxes will 
come directly out of their pockets, and the expected 
levies for the next year or two will be only the fore- 
runners of many other and larger assessments which 
will be required as the construction and operating 
bonds fall due. 

North Dakota got its mill and elevator by putting 
a mortgage on the future prosperity of the state; the 
burden of this mortgage is just beginning to make 
itself felt. The people who pay the taxes will soon 
be in a position to say definitely whether they have 
found the experiment worth while. 





REPLACING THE MINERAL ELEMENTS 
O CONSERVATIVE and normally sound a writer 
as Mr. W. G. Sibley has been lending an ear to 

the Greenwich Village school of scientists, and in a 
recent issue of that excellent newspaper, the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, gives expression to the time- 
worn and frequently disproved assertion that “impor- 
tant elements of the diet” are removed from white 
flour. Referring to some pseudodox paper presented 
at a recent meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
he says: 

“A Kentucky laboratory director discussed the 
elimination of minerals from our cereal products by 
modern milling, with consequent losses of important 
elements of diet. Our grandfathers fared better than 
we with their whole wheat flour. Bread was then 
really a staff of life. Now, so highly milled are wheat 
and corn that their flour and meal are robbed of the 
greater part of the compounds essential to animal 
nutrition. This is the scientific conclusion, but it 
makes no impression on the great majority of people, 
who demand white bread and decline to eat rich 
yellow or brown bread, with their important minerals.” 

Continuing, Mr. Sibley admits that the loss through 
elimination of the important elements from flour is not 
necessarily irretrievable or fatal. The shortage can, 
he explains, be compensated for by increased con- 
sumption of oysters, lobsters, clams and crabs. These, 
he says, contain the copper, iron, manganese and zinc 
of which the stomach has been deprived through eating 
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white flour. The thought is a new one, not heretofore 
advanced by the soft-shell scientists. 

It is, perhaps, idle to carry the suggestion further 
and consider the commercial possibilities of combining 
the delicacies of the sea with the baker’s loaf. Ad- 
vertisements claim the virtue of iron contents only 
for raisin bread. If crabs, for instance, are rich in 
manganese, a crabmeat roll offers possibilities for suit- 
able exploitation, while such delectable combinations 
as lobster doughnut and oyster waffle merit study by 
the scientific advisers of millers and bakers. 

Such a development would, at least, serve to main- 
tain the food value of white flour and permit the 
continued consumption of the husks and waste portions 
of the wheat by animals, for which nature undoubtedly 
intended them. 


NOTHING TO WORRY ABOUT 

— production in the United States for the 

month of August, as estimated by The Northwest- 
ern Miller, amounted to 11,644,000 barrels, and this 
despite the fact that the export trade for the month 
was relatively light. The figure for last month is more 
than a million barrels in excess of the average August 
production for the preceding ten years. The produc- 
tion for the first eight months of 1924, amounting to 
more than 82,000,000 barrels, means that even if there 
is no particularly heavy flour output during the last 
four months of the year, the total quantity ground will 
be in the neighborhood of 125,000,000 barrels; it is 
likely to be considerably in excess of that amount. 

The most satisfactory feature of the August output 
is that it was secured without any abnormal pressure 
to get an immediate volume of business. Ordinarily, 
August grinding reflects sales made for prompt ship- 
ment at very low prices; in this case the rate of opera- 
tion was maintained without any such artificial and in 
the long run disastrous assistance. Millers who feel 
the temptation to reduce their quotations in order to 
secure immediate business may well consider this fact, 
and remember that the industry as a whole has just 
proved its ability to grind an unusually large amount 
of flour, even for a normally active month, without 
resorting to the dangerous stimulus of cut prices. 





DINING CAR BREAD 

HE article recently published by the Pennsylvania 

Railroad in its dining car booklet regarding the 
national importance of increased bread consumption 
is a somewhat tardy attempt to make amends for a 
gross injustice done by this company in a previous 
issue of the same pamphlet. It is a good thing for 
the railroads to emphasize the importance of bread; it 
would be far better if they would demonstrate their 
belief practically by serving edible bread on their 
dining cars. 

A letter just received by The Northwestern Miller 
points out that if something could be done to get 
good bread on dining cars, the average traveler would 
not feel so unwilling to pay ten cents for bread and 
butter. The writer adds that recently, on one of the 
lines which makes a special boast of its dining car 
service, he was served a plate of bread all of which 
was evidently several days old, and was so dried out 
that it crumbled and fell to pieces. “A fellow-passen- 
ger, a stranger sitting at the same table,. remarked 
that he would like some bread, but that if he could 
not get better bread than that which had been served 
to him at noon, he would go without. The waiter told 
him it would be the same bread, and probably the 
same slices that he refused to eat at noon, so he decided 
to go without.” 

In days when bread was free, nearly all the railroad 
dining cars made a special point of the excellent quality 
and freshness of the bread they served. Apparently 
the privilege of charging extra for it has made them 
feel that they no longer need to pay the slightest atten- 
tion to the character of their bread. The result is not 
only a definite, though perhaps not very large, decrease 
in the potential bread consumption, but a contribution — 
to the general unwillingness to eat bread because of 
the fear that it will not be good. 

The railroads are directly and vitally interested in 
helping the farmer to prosperity; it is utterly illogical 
for them to make trouble for him by refusing to do 
what they can to increase the sale of his most impor- 
tant product. 
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The past week has brought the situa- 
tion in feed that usually results from 
sharp advances, namely, a seeming in- 
difference by the consuming trade. The 
corn market of the week previous ad- 
vanced sharply. Feeds were firm for 
24 hours, due to the firmness in grain, 
to which feeds responded immediately. 
But the demand that was anticipated 
with the advance in grains and feeds 
did not materialize; consequently, prices 
had to be reduced about in line with 
former ones in order to realize sales. 

Buyers are not anxious for present 
purchases, nor are they interested in 
contracting for future feeds unless sup- 
plies can be obtained at prices being 
asked for prompt shipment. Larger 
mills in the Northwest and Southwest 
have held their prices fairly firm, but the 
small interior ones that sell feed only 
as manufactured have found it difficult 
to move at prices being asked in the 
larger markets. Then, too, the jobbers 
who did not sell their feed for forward 
shipment are finding feed delivered on 
contract rather difficult to move, and 
have to shade prices in some instances 
considerably in order to find sales. How- 
ever, there is no large quantity of dis- 
tressed feed. 

Demand in the eastern territory has 
been limited throughout the week, and 
Canadian feeds are being offered in suffi- 
cient volume apparently to take care of 
the needs in that territory at prices 
ranging $1@1.50 under prices being asked 
by western shippers. Canadian prod- 
ucts were offered in both straight and 
split cars on Sept. 20 on the basis of 
$30.25 for pure bran, and $32.25 for 
pure standard middlings, Canadian pure 
bran was at $30.50 and middlings at $32 
for prompt shipment. October prices 
were about 50c over prompt prices. 

Prices ruling in the principal markets 
on Sept. 20, and on the same date in 
1923, were: 





Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
MEE. Aaeseenenecercces $28.50 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 29.00 23.00@23.50 
Middlings® ...ccccccees 28.50 24.50@25.00 
Rye feed ............. 27.00 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 30.00@32.00 
errr ee 35.00 37.00@38.00 

Mixed feed ............+ 29.00 27.00@28.00 
Old process oil meal ... 50.00 44.50@45.00 
BEN vesccvcctssscone 37.00 31.50@32.50 
Middlings® ............ 38.00 33.50@34.50 
MOE GO cc sccnvncence 39.50 44.50@45.50 

Duluth— 

TE ceneeceess erases 29.50 24.00@25.00 
PEIUIMRS. cccccvcvvces 30.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 33.00@34.00 
Country mixed feed ... 29.00 29.00@30.00 
eae 33.50 37.50@38.00 
St. Louis— 
ED ah vh 46-06 0ne ees oes 31.00 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.50 29.50@30.50 
Gray middlings ....... 34.00 32.00@34.00 
White middlings ...... 36.00 36.00@38.00 
po Be aa . 82.00 29.00@31.00 
ree 17.00 14.50@15.00 
Alfalfa meal .......... 31.00 22.50@28.00 
Fine white hominy feed 34.50 40.50@41.00 
Kansas City— 
Pere CTEM occ cceecses 29.00 23.50@24.00 
BND. cence ceeeersenses 29.00 23.50@24.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.50 27.50@28.50 
Gray Ghorta ..ccvesess 33.50 28.50@30.00 
Red dog .......+..+.+- 29.50 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
WUMCO BPGR occccccsese 37.50 32.00@33.00 
Pe WOME. cence sccence 37.00 31.00@32.50 
| a re 36.50 31.00@31.50 
Spring middlings 37.00 33.00@33.50 
aaa - 42.00 43.50@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 38.00@42.00 
. fo ea 36.00 32.00@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 31.50 26.20@27.20 
EE. B85.40 900-960 v0 0% 31.50 25.00@26.00 
ED cc ccescccenes 31.50 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 31.50@33.00 
LT” eee 36.50 38.00@39.00 
PRPS TOOR once vcsccvces 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Old process oil meal .. 51.00 46.00@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 43.00@48.00 
Reground oat feed .... 15.00 12.00@12.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 37.00 32.00@33.50 
Hominy feed® .......... 41.50 47.50@48.00 


Gluten feed, 100 Ibst**... 43.75 .....@40.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
Re eee 7.00 9.10 
is BOD access ceccecese eee 7.50 
a 8.90 9.70 
BEUUWAUMOO oc ccccscceses 5.70 6.50 
*Boston. tChicago, **30 days. 


The central states trade is taking very 
little feed, and what little is moving in 
Ohio and Indiana and Michigan is cared 
for by the mills in that territory, with 
the exception of a few split cars of 
flour and feed from the Northwest. 

Wisconsin and northern Illinois trade 
is not taking much feed, and it looks now 
as if there would be practically no de- 
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mand, especially in Wisconsin, for 30 or 
possibly 60 days. 

Pastures and spring seeding are in 
excellent condition. Farmers are busy 
filling silos, and will use up their home 
grown grains before purchasing feed in 
any volume. The Kansas City market 
reports that the Southeast is buying feed 
in a moderate way, and there are some 
inquiries and a little feed is moving into 
Texas territory. 

Gluten feed demand is weak, with 
dealers’ stocks fairly heavy, and there 
are very small quantities going to the 
consuming trade. Prices remained un- 
changed on Sept. 20, on the basis of $38 
in bulk or $40.80 in sacks, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. The early part of the last week, 
linseed crushers claimed that they were 
having a demand for export and ad- 
vanced their prices, but the trade is not 
taking feed at the advance, and on Sept. 
20 jobbers were reselling crushers at $1 
@1.50 less. Cottonseed meal was being 
offered in fair volume at $43@48, Chi- 
cago basis. J. W. Jouno. 





T. R. HILLARD PRESIDENT 
OF MINER-HILLARD CO. 


Puitapetpnt1a, Pa.—T. R. Hillard has 
been elected president of the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
succeeding the late General Asher Miner, 
who died Sept. 2. Robert C. Miner was 
elected vice president and general man- 
ager, and John L. Corcoran assistant 
treasurer. 


Samuet S. Danie1s. 


WESTERN CROP ESTIMATE 
OF MANITOBA FREE PRESS 


Wiwnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press, basing its estimate of the 1924 
crop on the dominion government’s esti- 
mate of acreage, places the wheat yield 
for the three prairie provinces this year 
at 295,858,791 bus. Estimate of other 
yields: oats, 238,000,900 bus; barley, 51,- 
079,892; rye, 11,276,544; flaxseed, 7,595,- 
370. The report adds that damage from 
rust generally has been slight. 

G. Rock. 


FLOUR EXPORT COMPANY 
TO CONTINUE BUSINESS 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—G. D. Brundrit, formerly of 
Winnipeg, has bought the Canadian Flour 
Export Co., Ltd., and will continue it as 
a going concern. The export company, 
which was formed several years ago by 
the winter wheat millers of Ontario for 
the purpose of disposing of surplus flour 
from members mills, announced recently 
that it was going out of business, owing 
to changing conditions in the export flour 
trade. A. H. Batey. 








Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxra.—Some Okla- 
homa corn from the 1924 crop has been 
sold to Chicago and other northern mar- 
kets, dealers say, it being the second 
time in 15 years that such sales have been 
recorded. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 15 S« 16 

Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1923 122 

Minneapolis ...276,827 248,122 270,490 405 63 
OR, FOG ccccses 7,727 10,102 17,605 11,13 
Duluth-Superior 33,735 35,720 30,295 31.055 
Milwaukee ..... 5,750 6,000 5,100 000 





Betas sccccss 324,039 299,944 323,490 45> so) 
Outside mills*..187,517 246,636 209,103 22: 448 





Ag’ gate sprg..511,556 546,580 532,593 6 
St. Louis ...... 30,000 30,600 47,200 200 


St. Louist ..... 56,200 64,400 44,600 4. 409 
eee 181,389 173,955 118,470 14° 520 
Rochester ..... 6,400 4,800 6,000 200 
Chicago ...scee 34,000 36,000 32,000 2° 000 
Kansas City... .127,343 129,040 132,395 114,859 
Kansas Cityt...455,328 429,431 535,865 371.735 
GORORE ccccecce 24,334 20,564 22,700 2: 205 
St. Joseph ..... 44,340 44,707 24,675 2° 530 
BOUMS «ccccceves 29,404 29,636 19,845 ° 620 
WeMtD cscccce 52,985 63,025 44,820 4°.859 
DWONGO vccccese 45,500 45,600 40,400 650 
Toledof ....... 94,865 123,746 92,465 © «865 
Indianapolis ... 13,900 14,637 12,590 605 
Nashville** .... ..... 108,547 128,500 505 
Portland, Oreg. 39,946 42,380 41,865 975 
Seattle ........ 29,919 29,604 43,485 25 
Tacoma .....-« 23,663 27,370 39,870 530 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percen ges 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual ek- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The N rth- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 





time schedule, operating six days per \ «ek: 
Sept. 15 S« 16 

Sept. 20 Sept.13 1923 922 

Minneapolis ...... 49 45 48 75 
Bt. Paal .ccccccoce 35 46 73 50 
Duluth-Superior .. 91 97 82 84 
Milwaukee ........ 48 60 43 38 
Outside mills* .... 69 66 64 34 
Average spring.. 58 55 56 66 
St. Louis ... ese OF 48 93 62 
St. Louisf ........ 65 63 57 55 
Buffalo ..ccccccoce 81 80 71 100 
Rochester ........ 34 26 32 44 
CD ehncevecse 85 90 80 88 
Kansas City ...... 85 85 87 92 
Kansas Cityt ..... 87 82 65 76 
Oma ...cccosccs 98 82 98 112 
Gt, SOROGR. ccckcces 94 94 62 58 
DRIER. oc ccccecvece 64 64 43 80 
WIRD cccccectce 82 82 69 74 
eee eee 95 95 84 84 
RENE 56.06.0002 88 17 73 64 
Indianapolis ...... 69 73 55 47 
Nashville**® ....... ee 69 61 58 
Portland, Oregon... 64 68 67 68 
DEED. Siktineseens 57 56 82 65 
TRCOMA -scsccccce 42 48 70 82 
po ee ere 73 71 69 73 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, ut- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


+Flour made by mills outside of St. I. \uis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwe- ‘ern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusi\. of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha an: St. 
Joseph. P 


{Flour made by central states mills. in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


BRITISH MARKET FIRM, 
WITH A QUIET DEMAND 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 23.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is firm, with very «viet 
demand. Canadian top patents are of- 
fered at 46@47s ($7.18@7.34 bbl), «nd 
export patents at 45s ($7.02 bbl), but «re 
unworkable, especially yo Minne- 
sotas are offered at 44s 6d@45s (*).95 
@7.02 bbl), cif., October seabo. rd. 
Kansas patents are less freely offere: at 
41@42s 6d ($6.40@6.63 bbl), c.i.f., nd 
Australians at 42s ($6.56 bbl), © ’-f. 
Home milled straight run is unchan-ed 
at equal to 43s 6d ($6.79 bbl), c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarkt 


ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET 

Cuicaco, Irt.—The Illinois Associaton 
of the Baking Industry held a succ: »s- 
ful sectional meeting at Joliet, Sept +. 
About 50 bakers and allied trades ' )- 
resentatives were present. The meei \¢ 
was held in the hall of the Ameri 0 
Bakery & Ice Cream Co., and dint 
was served at 6:30 p.m. 

George Geissler, treasurer of the as-- 
ciation, acted as chairman. Among ('¢ 
speakers were Eugene Lipp, past pre-'- 
dent Retail Bakers’ Association ©! 
America, and John M. Hartley, sec':- 
tary of the national body, who spoke » 
general trade conditions, the best wy 
to alleviaté any bad trade practices, et’. 
M. O. Densby, of Chicago, conducted «” 
open forum, and also gave some time'y 
advice to the attending bakers. : 

This plan to hold sectional meetings 
has met with popular approval, and a! 
so far have been well attended. 

S. O. WERNER. 
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MILLERS AND GRAIN MEN 
PROTEST REDUCED RATES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League and the Kansas City Board 
of Trade are each preparing to protest 
a proposed rate reduction on grain and 
grain products from Oklahoma points 
into Texas. The proposed reduction 
would be at the recommendation of an 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who recently heard the com- 
plaint of the corporation commission of 
Oklahoma and a grain company, asking 
for the reduction. If the report of the 
examiner is adopted, it will establish a 
flat rate of 35c cwt on shipments of 
wheat from any point in Oklahoma into 
Texas, provided the distance is more than 
300 miles. Distances up to 300 miles 
would be charged on a mileage basis. 

This would have the effect, W. R. Scott, 
secretary Kansas City Board of Trade, 
says. of designating all of the producing 
sections of Oklahoma as a single point 
of origin for grain shipments to all of 
the consuming sections of Texas. North- 
ern grain and milling states would be 
subiect to the present grouping of Texas 
poiats, based on distances, while ship- 
ments originating in any part of Okla- 
hora would pay a flat rate. 

\While this would be advantageous to 
Texas millers and grain buyers, who 
could draw Oklahoma wheat from all 
‘tions of that state at a low rate, 

to Oklahoma grain dealers, it would 
he disastrous to millers of Oklahoma and 
to \nillers and grain men in territories 
nh of the Kansas-Oklahoma boundary. 

‘he 35¢ flat rate would allow ship- 
ments to the important export city of 
Galveston from any part of Oklahoma, 

| the consequent bidding on the part 
of exporters for Oklahoma wheat would 
force millers of that state to pay ex- 

hitant premiums in order to be as- 
sured of a supply of wheat, it is said. 
Competition between ports would prob- 
aliy force railroads leading into New 
Oricans to make similar export rates, 
which would complicate the position of 
Ollahoma millers even further. 

rhe objectionable feature of the re- 
duction, from the standpoint of mills in 
Kansas and at Missouri River terminals, 
would be that it would practically dis- 
rupt their established trade in Texas. 
\lso, northern markets could draw little 
grain from Oklahoma, in view of the 
cheap railroad rates to the South. 

“An example of how the proposed re- 
duction would work can be had in the 
case of Cherokee, Okla., and Kiowa, Kan- 
sas,” Mr. Seott said. “Cherokee is in 
the heart of the Oklahoma wheat pro- 
ducing territory, while Kiowa is just 
across the line in Kansas. The present 
rate on wheat from Cherokee to Houston, 
Texas, is 44e, compared with a rate of 
9c from Kiowa. The examiner’s pro- 
posal would reduce the rate from Chero- 
kee to 35c, making a spread of 14c cwt 
for a jump across the state line.” 


Harvey E. Yanrts. 





BAKER KILLED IN BREAD MIXER 

Rocnestern, N, Y.—While pouring a 
heavy sack of flour into a power bread 
mixer, Mick Francesco, aged 28, of 425 
Main Street West, fell into the mixer 
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Flour buying is, on the whole, active, though demand is somewhat spotted. 
Buyers seem to regard the recent advances in wheat as indicating that the 


present basis is a reasonably solid one, 


and while most of the purchases are still 


for shipment within 60 to 90 days, the increase in their volume shows a distinct- 


ly healthy quality in the market. 


Jobbers generally report trade rather dull. 


Mill prices are as a rule being held firmly, though occasional concessions are not- 


ed, particularly in eastern markets, 
than a week ago. Millfeed is suffering 
@50c ton lower. 


Patents and straights are 5@15c bbl higher 


from a slow demand, and prices are 40 


INCREASE IN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The week shows a marked and general increase in flour output. 


The spring 


wheat mills report for the week of Sept. 14-20 an output representing 58 per 


cent of capacity, a 3 point gain. 


The Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter 


wheat mills report 87 per cent, a gain of 4 points, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michi- 


gan soft winter wheat mills 88 per cent, an 11 point gain. 


Buffalo is up 1 point, 


to 81 per cent, and the St. Louis district also gained 1 point, to 57 per cent. 


The southeastern mills are operating at 
north Pacific Coast mills showed a loss 


about 70 per cent of capacity. The 
for the week, from 58 per cent to 53. 


FLOUR FOR GERMANY 


There is an insistent demand for flour for export to Germany, partly be- 
cause of the very poor German wheat crop, and still more because of the ex- 


pectation of a tariff on flour imports w 


ithin the next month or six weeks. « « « 


Continued wet weather has unquestionably done some damage to the spring 
wheat crop in Canada, and has unfavorably affected the quality of the late har- 


vested wheat in North Dakota. 








and was almost instantly killed by one 
of the revolving arms. He, with his 
brother, Mario, operated the Francesco 
Bros. Bakery, 57 Waverly Place, where 
the accident occurred. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





MILLER-BAKER SERVICE IS 
PLANNED FOR KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An expert technical 
service designed to relieve the common 
problems of bakers and millers is 
planned by C. J. Patterson, who recently 
resigned as director of the department 
of research and analysis of the Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago. The serv- 
ice, which will probably be available with- 
in the next fortnight, will be in Kansas 
City initially, but Mr. Patterson expects 
to widen its scope as its success is 
proved. 

Some of the details of the work are 
yet to be formulated, but in a general 
way Mr. Patterson expects to act as a 
“go-between” of the milling and baking 
industries. 

“Comparatively few bakers know how 
to reduce their baking costs to the mini- 
mum by bringing out the maximum effi- 
ciency of their materials,” he says. “The 
study of a baker’s production cost, and 
his methods, with the idea of gaining 
this maximum efficiency, will be a part 
of my work. Another important part of 
my service will be to millers who wish 
to educate bakery customers in the prop- 
er handling of their individual brands. 
Complaints on flour made by bakers who 
failed to determine the peculiar charac- 
teristics of that brand before working 
with it will also present a field for my 
work.” 

Mr. Patterson was a pioneer in adapt- 
ing hydrogen ion concentration for de- 
termining the proper fermentation period 


of a flour. He carried on exhaustive ex- 
periments through the laboratories of 
the Campbell System in Kansas City and 
the United Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago. These companies found the system 
a success commercially, and other bak- 
ers, and a few millers, now use it. 

The value of the hydrogen ion process 
is that through it the fermentation period 
of an unknown flour can be predeter- 
mined with more accuracy than by con- 
sidering the protein, ash and a trial 
baking. Flour costs are said to be cut 
considerably by the process, and flour 
also gives better general satisfaction. 

Mr. Patterson has been in Kansas City 
the past 10 days, and has approached 
several millers and bakers here with the 
plan, which has been greeted with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, he says. He ex- 
pects to be started soon after Oct. 1. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





$400,000 CLAIMS FILED 
AGAINST WAREHOUSE 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Claims aggregating $400,000 
have been filed by attorneys in behalf 
of farmers who had stored wheat and 
produce in the western New York ware- 
houses of L. E. Sands & Co., Albion. 
The crops are said to have disappeared, 
and owners have not been paid for their 
holdings. Donald A. Daily, of Brock- 
port, and Edward Cleary, of Rochester, 
are acting as attorneys for those with 
claims against the bankrupt concern. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





Official statistics of the Argentine de- 
partment of agriculture show that the 
Argentine Republic produced and ex- 
ported 75 per cent of the world’s export- 
able surplus of linseed during the five- 
year period from 1918 to 1922. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
ELECT BUSINESS MANAGER 


At the semiannual meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association, 
held in Colorado Springs, Sept. 10, E. R. 
Jones, of Denver, Colo., was elected busi- 
ness manager. In April of this year the 
organization was completed, and it was 
decided that the association’s territory 
would comprise the states of Idaho, 
Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico. Since then its work has 
developed to such an extent that it was 
necessary to appoint an organizer and 
business manager. The officers hope to 
make the association an outstanding fac- 
tor in the Rocky Mountain region. 


OPPOSITION TO CHICAGO'S 
COTTON FUTURES MARKET 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A new attack on 
trading in futures as a general proposi- 
tion is certain to be made when Con- 
gress reconvenes. This appears to have 
been settled by the institution of trad- 
ing in cotton on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Senator W. J. Harris, of Georgia, up- 
on his return to Washington during the 
week announced that he would support 
the bill of Senator Caraway, of Arkan- 
sas, introduced last Dec. 10, prohibitin 
trading in futures in both cotton ond 
grain, It is understood that both sena- 
tors are ready to consent to having the 
provision applying to grain stricken 
from the bill, but it is foreseen that 
there are three or four western senators 
who will insist on having the bill include 
grain as well as cotton. 

The cotton senators contend that there 
is no reason why there should be a cot- 
ton market in Chicago which, they say, 
is neither a concentration point, a ship- 
ping point nor a spinning point. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 








SEVERAL OFFERS MADE FOR 
AMERICAN HOMINY PLANT 


Cuicaco, Inur.—The only property of 
the American Hominy Co. that has not 
been sold by the Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., trustee, is the large wheat flour and 
corn mill located at Decatur, Ill. What 
is hoped to be the final sale will be held 
on Oct. 2, or before if possible. The 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. reports that 
it has received several offers, which are 
being considered. 

S. O. Werner. 





FRANK B. NEWELL DEAD 

New York, N. Y.—Frank B. Newell, 
for a number of years engaged in the 
flour business, died at his home in Plain- 
field, N. J., recently, in his sixtieth year. 

Mr. Newell was born in Princeton, Il. 
After being engaged in several other 
lines of business he became associated 
with the Washburn Crosby Co. and spent 
many years in Europe, the West Indies 
and South America in the interests of 
this company. 

In 1918 he established the American 
Flour Corporation, from which he retired 
on account of ill health, and for some 
years prior to his death was not actively 
engaged in business. 

W. QuackEensBUSH. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 


tes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Syria Ge 66 5b 0h 0 66s anesevenecetees 
Spring standard patent ..... Pore rer eT rr re. 
PCM Re al banda 6-5 660.6 4-09 0 043.000.0900 


Hard winter short patent ................+. 
H >... £See Sarees 
Hard winter first clear............. Pigvecoes 


Soft winter short patemt .......-.scesescoce 
Soft We GE sila 6.9.5 s Cease encesacsos 
SOtt WHIRRE Gee ME occa ccceccescccecosce 


RYO GO SNe aah bo savesesnhesesteverds 
IE RRR RS 


FEED— 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings CUE GRGTERD oo ccc cccccecce 
Rs i Or oak Ren 


Family patent 
Ceosccees $7.90@8.20 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@ 


Seattle 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Sept. 23. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 
prompt delivery. 

Baltimore 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


phia 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Philadel 
$7.00@ 7.70 $7.50@ 8.10 BvcocQoece $7.20@ 7.60 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8:00 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.60@ 8.85 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.50@ 8.00 
6.80@ 7.40 7.40@ 7.70 a 6.80@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.60@ 7.90 7.50@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.50 e600 eevee 
5.80@ 6.30 5.60@ 6.00 cee Dives 5.75@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 ree ee 6.75@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.15 coor Qoee -@. 
6.30@ 6.80 oceeQ@ecece 6.85@ 7.30 6.25@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.30 6.75@ 7.25 
5.85@ 6.30 cose Q@eces 5.75@ 6.35 5.80@ 6.15 6.50@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.85 7.00@ 7.25 coco @eocee 6.70@ 7.00 soe@ 
5.30@ 5.80 rey Ferre 5.30@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 5.50@ 6.00 coe eeee occoe® cove -@... cove Qe ° -+-@ 
6.40@ 7.00 sor weeeee coos Meees 6.50@ 6.90 cree @eevs 6.70@ 6.95 coe cece 6.75@ 7.85 6.90@ 7.20 8.00@ 8.45 
5.85@ 6.30 SeccMPoscee rer, rte 5.80@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 *5.95@ 6.20 *5.90@ 6.75 6.65@ 7.60 6.60@ 6.90 6.95@ 7.25 
5.35@ 5.75 re. Perr --@.. 5.10@ 5.50 rey) Pers coeo@ee ccoe® cece 6.50@ 6.85 coegeQecee 5.50@ 5.75 
5.85@ 5.95 5.40@ 5.50 -@. ¢¢ Bisese 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 coceQ@occe cooe® cece 
5.55@ 5.65 3.90@ 4.00 -@. « Bisee on2teians 5.35@ 5.60 o06ael eees 5.90@ 6.20 coos Qeoove oocel ccce 
++-+@25.50 23.00 @24.00 anpatess > were ftr - 31.00@32.00 32.00@33.00 30.75@31.50 29.75 @30.75 cove@ sive 
26.50 @ 27.50 coceQ@occe 22.50@ 23.50 26.00 @ 26.50 coe occeM@esce 32.00 @ 32.50 «++. @31.50 evce@@eces coe e@ cece 
cece Q@icce cvGcvce oon deoese 26 .50@ 27.00 --@.. 32.00@33.00  33.00@ 33.50 o+++@31.75 ccee@ecee 28.00 @30.00 
27.00 @ 27.50 24.50@25.50 27.50@28.00 co ce Booes Pe 33.00@34.00 34.00@35.00  32.00@33.00 31.75 @32.75 32.00@ 34.00 
32.00 @34.00 30.00@32.00 28.50@29.00 31.00@32.00 oslo 37.00@38.00 39.00@41.00 36.50@37.50  35.50@36.50 coce@® seen 
38.00 @ 40.00 37.00 @ 38.00 sons esis on ce Geoses ~ Pe 44.00@45.00  44.00@ 45.00 oses@oees «++ +@42.00 coee@®) soe5 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$6.00@6.50 (49's) $6.20@6.60 (49's) a re $7.80@ 8.30 $6.90@7.40 

a ey coc e Dooce 7.10@7.40 8.20@ 8.65 7.65 @8.20 
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RAINS DAMAGE 
WHEAT IN SHOCK 


Quality in Northwest Impaired by Wet 
Weather Following Harvest—Heavy 
Rains in Canada 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Van Dusen 
Harrington Co.’s weekly crop report 
says: It is unfortunate that, after rais- 
ing fine grain crops in the Northwest, the 
quality should be impaired by wet 
weather after harvest. Frequent rains, 
together with the absence of drying 
winds, have left shocked grain in poor 
condition. Some of it has sprouted and 
is bleached, and will be reduced in grade. 
The bad roads have temporarily checked 
the heavy movement of grain to country 
elevators. The corn crop of the North- 
west is in a very uncertain condition. 
With a week of hot, drying weather some 
of the corn would be safe. The greater 
portion, however, needs from 10 days to 
three weeks of favorable weather to 
properly mature it; otherwise, much of 
the crop will be soft. The major por- 
tion of the corn in the Northwest is fed 
on the farms and only the surplus, which 
is a small percentage of the total, reaches 
the market. Fortunately, this season, an 
abundant amount of feed has been pro- 
duced for stock in practically the entire 
territory. Our last reports on flax indi- 
cate a slight reduction in the threshing 





returns. Late flax also shows some dam- 
age from recent frosts. 
Winnirec, Man.—Heavy rain over 


many parts of the Canadian West has 
resulted in a suspension of harvesting 
operations during the past week. Nev- 
ertheless, good progress has been made, 
and in southern Manitoba, cutting is ex- 
pected to be practically completed by the 
end of this week. Coarse grains in this 
province are some 90 per cent harvested. 
Just a few points report considerable 
threshing already done, and the wheat 
crop, both as regards yield and grade, 
is proving highly satisfactory. So far, 
the predominating grade has been No. 1 
northern. At a few scattered points, 
late grains have suffered damage by 
frost to some extent. From 80 to 90 per 
cent of wheat has been harvested in Sas- 
katchewan, although operations there 
have been delayed by inclement weather. 
About 75 per cent of oats and barley 
has been cut. Some frost damage has 
been reported, but extent cannot be de- 
termined until grain is threshed; in 
some localities it is expected the grade 
has been lowered from this cause, Har- 
vesting is making satisfactory progress 
in Alberta, although weather conditions 
are unsettled. Probably 75 per cent of 
wheat has already been cut, and thresh- 
ing will be commenced in a few days, if 
weather allows. Crops appear to be 
turning out as well as was anticipated, 
and in some instances considerably bet- 
ter. The labor situation in all three 
provinces is normal. 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Some seeding of 
rye has been done in the Willamette val- 
ley, and this work is about half com- 
pleted in the central counties. A small 
acreage of winter wheat also has been 
sown in the northwestern counties, but 
the work is greatly retarded, owing to 
the soil being too dry and hard for plow- 
ing. Corn is ripening rapidly. 

Oxtanoma City, Oxira.—Wheat seed- 
ing is under way generally over the grain 
belts of Oklahoma and the Texas pan- 
handle, and reports indicate that the 
acreage of winter wheat will be consider- 
ably in excess of that of last year. In 
practically every section, moisture and 
other conditions have been favorable. 
Soil preparation has advanced so well 
that probably more than half of the 
acreage will have been planted before 
Oct. 1. 

Omana, Nes.—About two thirds of 
Nebraska’s corn crop will be able to 
stand a light frost by Oct. 1, according 
to reports, covering practically the whole 
state, sent in by elevator operators. The 
crop is extremely uneven, and its out- 
come rather uncertain. The probable 
yield, as shown by the reports, is 26.3 
bus per acre, or about a bushel above 
the indicated yield on Sept. 1. 

Plowing for wheat in this state has 
been delayed, and only 67 per cent of it 
had been completed on Sept. 15. On 
that date only 4 per cent of the winter 
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wheat had been sown, and most of that 
was in the western part of the state. 

Elevator operators estimate that not 
more than half of this year’s winter 
wheat crop has been marketed by the 
farmers. Reports as to the average yield 
of winter wheat show it to be less than 
20 bus per acre. 

‘The soil moisture supply varies from 
medium to plentiful in more than half 
of the counties; in the others, it is very 
light. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—An average yield of 
27.74 bus per acre for Missouri’s corn 
crop is indicated in a report made public 
Sept. 15 by E. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes, of the Federal State Crop Re- 
porting Bureau. The crop is said to be 
75 per cent normal for this stage of the 
season, and the total acreage is 6,759,000, 
making an estimated total yield of 187,- 
495,000 bus. However, the crop is from 
two to four weeks late, and its fate de- 
pends largely on whether there is an 
early frost. Corn in the southern part 
of the state is said to be the best since 
1917. 

The 1924 oat crop averages 27.6 bus 
per acre upon 1,518,000 acres, or 41,- 
897,000 bus, compared to 35,600,000 on 
1,385,000 acres last year. The yield per 
acre is above the 10-year average, and 
the total is the largest since 1921. 

Fall plowing for wheat made good 
progress in the early part of August, 
but was hindered late in the month by 
drouth and intense heat. An increase 
of 5 to 10 per cent is indicated in the 
acreage to be sown this fall. 


Rocnester, N. Y.—If the frost holds 
off, a heavy crop of buckwheat is indi- 
cated. There is a considerably larger 
acreage than usual, due to the cold, wet 
spring and the smaller acreage of oats 
and corn, with buckwheat sowed as an 
emergency crop. The cool weather 
through September has been favorable 
for filling. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A. J. Surratt, agricul- 
tural statistician, Springfield, Ill, in his 
Sept. 17 report says: “The past two 
weeks have been marked by cool tempera- 
tures, though frost damage has been of 
small consequence. Scattered rains have 
occurred, but the total amount has been 
below normal. Soil is in fine shape for 
working. Plowing is fully up to average 
in southern half, but below average in 
north. Threshing is in the final state. 
Due to unusually cool weather, corn has 
made little progress this month. The out- 
look for much of the crop remains un- 
certain. In a general way the better 
corn is reported in the central, west cen- 
tral, southwestern and lower southern 
areas, with more of the late and less 
promising corn reported in lower cen- 
tral, eastern and northern areas. Re- 
turns from over the state indicate that 
40 per cent of crop will be safe from 
frost by Sept. 20, and 60 per cent by 
Oct. 1. About 25 per cent of the crop 
is so late that it is expected to make not 
much better than silage or fodder, even 
under favorable late fall conditions. 





PIEDMONT MILLERS GREET 
PRESIDENT OF FEDERATION 


Ricumonp, Va.—With a large attend- 
ance, a special meeting of the recently 
organized Piedmont Millers’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Richmond on 
Sept. 12. 

Opening at 11 o’clock with an address 
of welcome from Thomas L. Moore, of 
the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, and presi- 
dent Piedmont Millers’ Association, the 
association first heard the reports of of- 
ficers. President Moore said the asso- 
ciation now has 65 members, represent- 
ing a milling capacity of 14,930 bbls, 

An open forum was conducted by 
President Moore, and a prepared list of 
18 questions, augmented by many from 
the floor, developed a lively session. 

The meeting went on record as favor- 
ing the buying of car lot wheat by 
United States government grades, and 
agreed to support the advertising cam- 
paign of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation for increasing the consumption 
of soft winter wheat flour. The millers 
were also in favor of a carrying charge 
of 10c bbl for flour at the end of the 
60-day period. A resolution was adopt- 
ed that all nonmembers be dropped from 
the mailing list after next May. 


The invisible loss in milling was a 
question the millers were very much in- 
terested in, and the consensus of opinion 
was that it averaged 4@5 lbs bbl. The 
members agreed to exchange confidential 
credit information, and to charge 20c 
bbl for the burlaping of flour. 

At the afternoon session the attend- 
ance was considerably increased. Presi- 
dent Moore introduced Sydney Ander- 
son, president Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, who had come to Richmond to meet 
with the Piedmont millers and to get 
their views on association activities. 

Mr. Anderson was followed by A. P. 
Husband, secretary of the Federation, 
who discussed several phases of the 
milling business, after which the meet- 
ing developed into a round table dis- 
cussion. 

J. H. Wooxripce. 





DEATH OF OSCAR ELSAS 


President of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Dies 
in Boston After a Short 
Tilness 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Oscar Elsas, Atlanta, Ga., pres- 
ident of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
died in Boston, Sept. 19, at the residence 
of a relative, Dr. Henry Ehrlich, a 
prominent physician of 172 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Elsas came to Boston with his 
daughter, Helen, in order to enter her 
for the fall term in Wellesley College. 
In Wellesley he was taken suddenly ill 
and passed away after a few days. He 
was 52 years of age. 

Mr. Elsas was educated in Boston and 
received his technical training at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. He 
was a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and president 
of the Ingleside Country Club of At- 
lanta. He is survived by his wife, who, 
before her marriage, was Emma Ehr- 
lich, of Boston; a son, Norman Elsas, 
of Atlanta; his daughter, Helen Elsas; 
his father, Jacob Elsas, of Atlanta; four 
brothers, Adolph Elsas, of New York, 
Benjamin and Louis Elsas, of Atlanta, 
and Victor Elsas, of New Orleans; and 
two sisters, Mrs. B. Z. Phillips, of At- 
lanta, and Mrs. Louis Trowenstein, of 
New York. 

The funeral was held Sunday, Sept. 21, 
from the Commonwealth Avenue resi- 
dence, and interment was in Wakefield, 
Mass. 





Louis W. DePass. 





URGES BIG ATTENDANCE 
AT FEDERATION MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, on 
Sept. 19 mailed invitations to every 
wheat flour miller in the United States, 
urging them to attend the semiannual 
meeting of the Federation to be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 8-9. 
Return cards were mailed with the invi- 
tations, and millers are requested and 
urged to post these immediately and ad- 
vise the secretarys’ office as to the num- 
ber of representatives they expect to 
have at this meeting. They are also re- 
quested to designate the number of res- 
ervations they wish to be held for the 
dinner the evening of Oct. 8, which will 
cost $4 per plate. 

S. O. Werner. 





OCEAN RATES ADJUSTED 
BY CANADIAN COMPANIES 


Toronto, Ont.—The steamship com- 
panies operating out of Montreal and 
other Canadian ports have given a pledge 
to the Canadian government at the in- 
stance of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association that they will not again dis- 
criminate against Canadian as compared 
with United States flour in fixing rates 
for Atlantic shipment. This was done 
last year and for some time previously, 
to the great detriment of the Canadian 
exporting trade. The imperial shipping 
committee and its chairman, Sir Halford 
Mackinder, deserve much of the credit 
for this act of belated justice. 


A. H. Barey. 
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PROSPECTS FOR 
GERMAN TARIFF 


Country’s Desire to Keep Out Foreign Food. 
stuffs and Use Dawes Funds to 
Regain Lost Trade 


Hampvurc, Germany, Sept. 6.-—On 
Sept. 1 the discussion of a duty was to 
have come up in the Reichstag, but the 
Social-Democrats and the Communists 
quickly put an end to any probable con- 
sideration of the subject by walking out 
thus leaving that body without a quorum, 
The Reichstag will meet again on (ct. 
15 at which time a tariff on the import 
of wheat flour will be passed. ‘The 
Landwirtschaft (farmers) want the old 
duty of 10.20 gold marks per 100 kilos 
reinstated, but the millers want a duty 
of 18.75 per 100 kilos, which is slightly 
under $4.50. j 

It can easily be seen that either of 
these rates will kill completely any im- 
portation of American flour. It  :ust 
be remembered that the governmei:t is 
already empowered to reinstate the old 
duty of 10.20 gold marks per 100 <ilos 
at any minute. Authority to do sv has 
already been given by the Reich ;rat. 
The mere fact that the government «oes 
not reinstate this duty immediately but 
prefers to let the Reichstag arrive it a 
specified tariff, shows that the go\«rn- 
ment fears the effect of such an increase 
in the price of bread, which this (uty 
would immediately show, upon the work- 
ing people who have to struggle now to 
exist under the increasing rents nd 
taxes. 

A far-reaching effect upon any tiriff 
legislation will be exercised by the So- 
cialists and Communists, who are already 
pointing out that the wheat crop is short 


and that the potato crop is very oor. 
It must be borne in mind that the potato 
crop in Germany is of greatest im or- 


tance, after which comes rye and ‘hen 
wheat. The German bakers cannot !ike 
German rye alone, but must mix with 
Russian or American rye, and as the 
rye crop is neither large nor of exce!|!ent 
quality either, rye grain or flour mus! be 
imported. 

The German government has, through 
the action of the Reichsbank in refusing 
to discount paper freely, been able to 
establish a 17,000,000 gold mark bal:nce 
of export over imports for the mont) of 
July, and this the government will try 
to maintain, for Germany, in order to 
exist, must absolutely export more thian 
she imports, and a start in that direc- 
tion has been made, 

The press and trade journals of the 
United States have published many op- 
timistic articles on the basis of the «ac- 
ceptance, by Germany, of the Daves 
plan, and it seems that the general opin- 
ion is that when Germany once gets her 
loan she will at once rush out and pur- 
chase great quantities of farm products 
from Uncle Sam. On the contrary, (er- 
many is not only considering a tariff on 
grain and flour but also wants to s/ut 
out meats, milk, bacon, lard and all 
kindred products, and if this is not «c- 
complished through a tariff it wil! be 
done through the banks’ refusal to decal 
out sufficient foreign exchange. 

It will be seen that Germany will «se 
the loan secured under the Dawes })'1n 
to rehabilitate her industries and to re- 
gain her lost fields in the export wo'd, 
for, as mentioned above, she must «x- 
port more than she imports. It is ‘e- 
lieved, however, that until Germany ¢''ts 
her loan she will not place too hig! 4 
tariff against wheat flour, which can be 
estimated at perhaps 5 gold marks |< 
100 kilos, which will still let the Unit -d 
States compete. 

The greatest business in the last t\0 
weeks has been in quick shipment flor 
from English mills, and up to $8.20 hs 
been paid for ordinary patents. Tie 
favored Canadian brands have been so'd 
at $7.80@7.90, and Kansas flour for Se})- 
tember at $7.30@7.50. The interest |" 
Kansas is rather slight, due to tle 
length of time afloat from New Orlean- 
as against the quicker time of the steam 
ers from New York and London. > 
soon as the tariff question is settled, an! 
should a prohibitive duty not be en- 
forced, Kansas can look for an excellent 
business for shipment during October. 
November and December. 
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CONFERENCES WITH 
SYDNEY ANDERSON 


New Spirit in Milling Industry Shown at 
Meetings Held in Lansing, Toledo 
and Columbus 


Torevo, On1o.—It is a bit difficult to 
give an adequate idea or picture of the 
meetings of millers which were held at 
Lansing, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, last week to meet the new 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Sydney Anderson, and A. P. 
Husband, secretary. No notes or tran- 
script of what was said were made, and 
even if there had been, the reading of 
them would hardly convey the picture 
and they might better be thrown away. 

While the attendance was not large, it 
was composed exclusively of millers, was 
thoroughly representative, and made up 
in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. 
Many declared these meetings to be the 
best they had ever attended. There were 
about 40 at each of the Toledo and Co- 
lumbus meetings, and a somewhat smaller 
nuinber at Lansing. 

‘he impressive thing about the meet- 
ings was not so much in what was said 
(and there was a wealth of material in 
this respect) as the spirit of them. There 
was a sense among those present of some- 
thing new and hitherto untried in the 
industry endeavoring to find expression, 
a new adventure captivating the imagi- 
nation and stimulating to constructive 
efiort. 

(he meetings were designed to give 
the millers a chance to meet the new 
president, and for him to get their ideas 
of what should be undertaken in the 
new work. He was trying to find just 
what his job was, to “locate” himself, 
and get his bearings in the industry; 
also. he wanted to know what they 
thought his job was or should be. This 
getting together was admirably conceived 
for this end, but it is also serving to 
make the purpose of the Federation in 
its enlarged activities much better known 
and understood, at the same time re- 
moving any misapprehensions or misun- 
derstandings which have sprung up about 
it. It is being made clear just why the 
Federation has been reorganized. 

Mr. Anderson’s approach to this per- 
sonal problem of his job, as well as to 
that of the Federation, and his initial 
appearance, have made a most favorable 
impression, It is desired to get a clear 
statement of facts concerning the indus- 
try and its needs as a preliminary to 
any further activities; to build soundly 
and safely, on an assured foundation, 
rather than hurriedly. 

The conferences are being conducted 
on a well-conceived and carefully thought 
out plan. They are called, and presided 
over, by some leading miller who enjoys 
the respect and confidence of his asso- 
ciates. The president is introduced and 
makes an address. Every miller present 
is then given an opportunity to be heard. 
Mr. Husband, either following the presi- 
dent or later, re-enforces and clinches 
by his own contribution what has already 
been said. The result has been that many 
suggestions are brought out as to prac- 
tical activities within the scope of the 
Federation. A careful record of all such 
Suggestions is made; in not a single in- 
stance has anything been proposed which 
was not a perfectly proper and legal 
activity. : 

A great deal is being accomplished in 
this preliminary survey. Millers who 
were doubtful of the wisdom of going 
outside the trade for a president are 
now convinced of its advanta An out- 
side man brings to the problems of the 
industry a new mind, unfettered by past 
traditions and handicaps, capable of 
fresh initiative, with imagination and 
vision, probably much more daring than 
an old-timer, and, fortunately, in the 
present case, with considerable experi- 
ence and familiarity in the handling of 
industrial problems. 

It is not possible to give even a sum- 
mary of the proceedings and what was 
said at these meetings. Millers who 
failed to attend one or more of them were 
woefully blind to their best interests. 
However, there were a few things dwelt 
on by President Anderson which might 
be briefly referrerd to. He emphasized 
that he had no ready-made suit for the 








industry to put on, no set formula for 
its adoption or panacea for all its ills. 

Possible activities were divided roughl 
into three groups: First, those which 
have to do with the government and gov- 
ernmental agencies, and which entail the 
mobilizing of a crystallized trade opin- 
ion and consciousness for effective pres- 
entation, thereby not only being prepared 
to meet such emergencies when they ar- 
rive, but even to forestall and prevent 
them. 

Second, the further development of 
service features which may cover a wide 
range, limited only by what is practical 
and the amount of money to be spent. 
This might include informational service 
about taxes, production, stocks on hand, 
prices, price trends, a uniform cost ac- 
counting system, mill management and 
technic, laboratory work, salesmanship 
and advertising. 

The third group—and the one which he 
believes in the long run will be the most 
important—has to do with the develop- 
ment of internal policies for the bring- 
ing about of mutual confidence and co- 
operation, a spirit of national service, 
and the setting up of machinery for self- 
government which will make for the sur- 
vival of the industry on a profitable basis. 
The first step is to get facts, and a clear 
statement of them in usable form, so 
that uninformed and unintelligent com- 
petition may be transformed into intelli- 
gent competition. As a result of the set- 
ting up and operation of these activities 
it is contended that greater confidence 
and co-operation will follow. 

The Lansing meeting was conducted 
by Lewis H. Hale and Frank T. King; 
at Toledo Mark N. Mennel did the hon- 
ors, and at Columbus B. W. Marr. 

Among those present from Ohio were 
David Anderson and Harold Anderson, 
National Milling Co., Toledo; Cyrus S. 
Coup and John i. Taylor, Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo; Henry M. 
Allen and Russell Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy; F. E. Barker, Carr Milling 
Co., Hamilton; W. M. Coup, Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Mount Vernon; 
Edwin M. Colton, Colton Bros. Co., 
Bellefontaine; E. N. Fairchild, Fairchild 
Milling Co., Cleveland; Lee F. Graybill, 
the Warwick Co., Massillon; O. E. 
Gwinn, C. E. Gwinn, C. S. Heiston, B. 
W. Marr and E. A. Welsh, Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus; Jesse D. Hurlbut, 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co; T. J. Han- 
ley, Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton; C. 
A. Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator 
Co., Mansfield; A. Mennel, L. A. Mennel, 
and Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo; G. M. Moody, Moody & 
Thomas Milling Co., Cleveland; R. D. 
Patton and L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield; Emery Thierwechter 
and Edgar Thierwechter, the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor; H. M. 
Richards, Richards & Evans Co., Court- 
land; E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon; L. J. Vocke, Vocke Milling 
Co., Napoleon. 

From Michigan: George A. Amendt, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe; Robert 
Henkel, F. Y. Henkel, and C. D. Mac- 
Leod, Commercial Milling Co., Detroit; 
Ernest C. Stott and Franklin Edwards, 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit; 
Harold Breisch, Christian Breisch & Son, 
Lansing; Charles Doyle and Frank T. 
King, King Milling Co., Lowell; L. H. 
Hale, John Hale & Sons, Ionia; C. J. 
De Roo, De Roo Milling Co., Flint; S. 
H. Haywood, Haywood Milling Co., 
Jackson; F. W. Richey, Colby Milling 
Co., Dowagiac; L. E. Smith, Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Frank A. 
Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids; 
Oliver S. White, Jonesville Milling Co., 
Jonesville. 

From Indiana: W. A. Sharpe, Goshen 
Milling Co; G. M. Howe, Lyon & Green- 
leaf Co., Ligonier. There was also a 
sprinkling of millers from Kentucky and 


West Virginia. 
W. H. Wicern. 





EXPLOSION WRECKS BAKERY 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—A gas explosion on 
the second floor of the Rhea Bakery Co., 
441 Market Street, Sept. 16, wrecked 
the plant, severely burned Joseph Vogel, 
28 years old, a baker, and broke windows 
in several adjoining business houses. 
Eugene Weber, 22 years old, a baker, 
was injured by falling débris. 

The force of the explosion tore pipes 
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HOOVER DENIES CHARGE THAT HIGH WHEAT 
IS THE RESULT OF POLITICAL MANIPULATION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Statements made recently by certain politicians 
to the effect that rising wheat prices were due to market manipulations to 
serve certain campaign purposes have been denounced as false by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover in a public statement. 

“The statements being broadcast,” Mr. Hoover said, “that the very 
substantial rise in the price of wheat is due to artificial causes has no 


foundation in fact. 


“Two things have underlain this advance: first, there are 300,000,000 
bus less wheat in the world from this crop than from that of last year; 
second, the increased stability given to Europe by the recent settlements 
brought about through activities of the administration has increased the 
buying power and outlook for consumption. 

“The practical effect of all this is shown by the fact that our exports 
of 35,000,000 bus in the last six weeks show a substantial increase over last 


year. 
tained. 


There is every reason to believe that these exports will be main- 


“Prices would probably have gone to higher levels had it not been that 
the farmer has crowded the market by sending in over 110,000,000 bus 


out of this crop, against 88,000,000 for the same period last year. 


This 


is no doubt due to his necessities, but it has probably brought about low- 
er prices than would otherwise have been the case.” 


Cuartes C, Harr. 








loose on the second floor, blew out every 
window in both ends of the building, a 
four-story structure, which extends from 
Market to Graeme Street, and knocked 
down the ornamental tiling on the first 
floor, which is used as a salesroom. 

Roy Rhea, owner of the bakery, 
knew nothing of the explosion until he 
arrived at the plant: According to Rhea, 
an accumulation of gas in the burner 
chamber of the oven was the cause of 
the explosion. In order to prevent ac- 
cidents of this nature the plant will be 
re-equipped with electric ovens Mr. Rhea 
said. The loss is placed at $18,000. 
Work was started at once on repairs. 


C. C. Larus. 


BAKERS’ AIMS ON 
DINING CAR MENU 


Railroad Booklet Gives Space for Presenta- 
tion of New Understanding Between 
Baker, Miller and Wheat Grower 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System publishes in connection with 
its dining car menu a four-page booklet, 
by which the company disseminates in- 
formation about its service and other 
matters of interest. For some time the 
back page space has been devoted to 
news regarding different industries, and 
a few months ago the company printed 
a statement relative to the high cost of 
bread in dining cars, by which it tried 
to prove that the railroad company was 
not responsible for the prices charged. 
In this connection it printed a report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on bread 
prices, but part of this report was not 
included. This put the baking industry 
in a rather poor light, and brought criti- 
cism from bakers. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, and I, K. Rus- 
sell, editor Baking Technology, imme- 
diately took the question up with the 
proper officials of this railroad system, 
who seemed to be fair in their attitude 
and regretted very much that their print- 
ed statement was not to the liking of the 
baking industry. They offered Dr. Bar- 
nard and Mr. Russell the same space for 
an article to be written by them. As a 
result the dining car menu published 
this week contains on the back page a 
statement prepared by I. K. Russell, 
headed, “Wheat Grower, Miller-Baker; 
Their Newer View of the Task of Car- 
rying Wheat Forward from Soil to Con- 
sumer.” The article reads as follows: 

“The trains of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem are carrying, late in September, sev- 
eral thousand men who deal with wheat. 
They are going to Atlantic City, for a 
convention and conference about wheat, 
and baked goods, which are wheat in the 
form it is eaten. 

“Wheat farmers, millers and bakers 
make up this conference, called for the 
week of Sept. 21. One of the principal 
speeches bears the title, ‘Miller and Bak- 
er, Inc.” and is by Congressman Sydney 
Anderson from the wheat belt country. 








“The conference is to bring to an end 
the old period of disregard by each 
group of the other groups in the trio 
that furnish America its wheat foods. 
Bakers and millers see at last that when 
the farmer faces bankruptcy beneath a 
pile of surplus wheat, it is bad for all 
in the end. 

“They find America eating about 28 
per cent of wheat foods in the diet, 
while France eats 50 per cent, and Can- 
ada about 35 per cent. They see ahead 
many ways in which co-operative effort 
will make wheat foods more available, 
or available in more tasty and appealing 
forms. They see a chance to put 200,- 
000,000 more bushels a year into con- 
sumption by better baking and distribut- 
in 


“So the baker comes asking the farm- 
er’s friendly interest in himself as the 
farmer’s wheat merchandiser, since he 
sells the wheat in the form in which it is 
eaten. The miller asks the co-operation 
of both, so he can always provide the 
flour that will enable baked goods to 
sell in the greatest volume and thus 
bring more wheat off the farm. And 
all plan to work together to ‘glorify 


_ wheat.’ 


“The Pennsylvania Lines carry many 
men upon important national business. 
These passengers may bring out of their 
conferences plans that will do much for 
wheat,—America’s greatest cash crop,— 
the basis of farm prosperity.” 

S. O. Werner. 


BAKERY MERGER RUMORS 
NOT TAKEN SERIOUSLY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Rumors that sev- 
eral of the large baking companies were 
considering a merger are not accepted 
here as having any basis in fact. The 
reported consolidation named the Ward 
Baking Co., the General Baking Co., 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., and several not 
quite so well-known concerns, as possible 
participants. 

The rumors appear traceable to the re- 
cent spectacular rise in some of the bak- 
ing company stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Higher stock values 
are believed, however, to be due only to 
the fact that the companies have been 
making money. 

It is not believed likely that, if the 
baking concerns were thinking of fur- 
ther consolidations, such a move would 
be made at a time when the Federal 
Trade Commission is investigating a 
charge that the baking business is in 
the hands of a monopoly. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 








CANADIAN FLOUR ADVANCES 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Canadian springs advanced 
20c Monday, making top patents $8 bbl, 
jute, delivered; other es proportion- 
ate. Domestic demand is quiet. Export 
prices are unchanged at 45s. London de- 
mand is good. Feed is unchanged, win- 
ters selling at 40s, jute, ~~ 

A. H. Batzey. 
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CONVENTION DOINGS 
IN SUMMARY REPORT 


Special Telegrams from Northwestern Miller 
Representatives at Atlantic City Outlin- 
ing Progress of Business Sessions 





The convention got down to real work 
on Tuesday. The forenoon session was 
carried through with dispatch and ac- 
cording to schedule, and considerable in- 
terest was evinced in the proceedings. 
The committee on _ public relations 
brought in a report on the Brand bill, 
with a recommendation that the associa- 
tion oppose the passage of this or any 
other measure favoring the enactment of 
a standard unit loaf, and urged that it 
propose an amendment to the pure food 
and drugs act clarifying the requirement 
that wrapped bread should be marked to 
show net quantity of contents. This 
recommendation was adopted  unani- 
mously. ‘ 


BAKERY ENGINEERS MEET 


The American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers met Tuesday afternoon, with 
Richard Wahl, president, in the chair. 
This meeting was of particular interest 
to the production managers. The im- 
portance of this branch of the business 
is becoming more widely recognized. 


NOMINATIONS FOR GOVERNORS 


The following nominations were made 
on Tuesday for the board of governors: 

For three years: M, Lee Marshall, Chi- 
cago; Henry Stude, Houston; William 
Deininger, New York; C. O,. Swanson, 
Springfield, Mass; John Seybold, Miami, 
Fla; Wilfred Singleton, Cleveland; H. 
H. Hayles, Portland, Oregon; P. F. 
Peterson, Omaha; L. C. Mitchell, Ogden. 

For two years: Bryce Smith, Kansas 
City; W. P. Walsh, Evansville, Ind. 

For one year: EK. G. Hotchkiss, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION CONFERENCE 


At a sales promotion conference held 
on Tuesday afternoon, at which Elmer 
J. Cline, of the Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, presided, Karl W. Corby, of 
the Corby Baking Co., Washington, D. 
C., read a most interesting address. 
Great interest was shown by the bakers 
present, and the consensus of opinion 
was that a sales promotion organization 
should be formed to work in conjunc- 
tion with the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

During the general discussion of sales 
promotion work combined with advertis- 
ing, Chairman Cline remarked that he 
thought one of the great achievements in 
connection with the latter was that flour 
millers’ advertisements now largely touch 
on baker’s bread and the benefits of its 
consumption. W. E. Long, Chicago, L. 
K. Rogers, American Bakeries of the 
Southwest, I. Swanson, Massachusetts 
Baking Co., and Harry Zinsmaster, St. 
Paul, expressed their views as to what 
could be accomplished for increased 
bread production by means of sales pro- 
motion organizations and the proper 
method of advertising. 


CONFERENCE OF SECRETARIES 


An informal conference of secretaries 
of state and local bakers’ association was 
held Tuesday afternoon, with J. H. Wool- 
ridge, Washington, D. C., secretary 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, pre- 
siding. C. C. Latus, secretary Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, recorded the 
proceedings. The meeting was called to 
order by I. K. Russell, editor of Baking 
Technology, who explained the object 
of the meeting. He was followed by 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary American 
Bakers’ Association, who emphasized the 
need of closer co-operation among the 
various state and local secretaries, to 
the end that better service could be ren- 
dered to the individual baker. 

Those present at the meeting included 
Robert H. B. Whitefoot, business man- 
ager Merchant Bakers’ Club of Cincin- 


nati; Andrew Anderson, secretary South- 
ern Bakers’ Association, Miami, Fla; 
Charles P. Ehlers, secretary and man- 
ager Indiana Bakers’ Association, In- 
dianapolis; H. D. Likins, business man- 
ager New England Bakers’ Association, 
Boston; Paul H. Fuqua, secretary Texas 
Bakers’ Association, Dallas; Robert T. 
Stokes, secretary Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association, New York; 
G. E. Johnstone, assistant secretary 
Kings and Queens County Bakers’ Board 
of Trade, Brooklyn; Franklin W. Miller, 
secretary Maryland Bakers’ Association, 
Baltimore; Adolph Lang, secretary New 
Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, Newark, 


and K. F. Schofer, secretary Berks 
County Bakers’ Association, Reading, 
Pa. 


There was a general discussion of 
problems of organization and service for 
the bakers, oan it was agreed that the 
various secretaries should keep in con- 
tact with each other through the year in 
the exchange of bulletins and other mat- 
ter sent out to the membership of the 
several associations, 

John M, Hartley, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, Glenn 
Garber, president Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association, and William P. Mat- 
thaei, of Tacoma, told of their experi- 
ences in secretarial work and associa- 
tion activities. ach placed emphasis on 
service to the individual baker as the 
best means of increasing enrollment and 
retaining the interest of the membership. 
A. J. Bamford, of the Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, stated that the conference 
would undoubtedly be of vast good to 
the secretaries if a definite program of 
action were agreed on and carried out. 

It was decided to notify all state and 
local associations of the conference, and 
to invite them to send their secretaries 
to the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association so that they 
could meet with the secretaries from va- 
rious parts of the country. 


“MILLER & BAKER, INC.” 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of “The New 
Firm, ‘Miller & Baker, Inc.’ ” 

“There is a growing belief in_ this 
country,” Mr. Anderson said, “that the 
cost of doing business is too high and 
absorbs too large a portion of the dollar 
which the final consumer pays. This 
statement does not apply with any ex- 
ceptional force to either flour or bread. 
It is a generalization which is applicable 
to all forms of manufacture, 

“It should be the. function and the ob- 
ligation of each member of this new 
firm of millers and bakers to develop 
within itself the highest degree of tech- 
nical and mechanical operation, which 
will give the greatest efficiency in the 
utilization of capital, labor and machin- 
ery, and to develop between its members 
the co-ordination necessary to avoid 
waste and duplication. 

“Miller and baker are concerned with 
the manufacture and sale of essential 
food commodities. More than two and 
a half million farmers produce the raw 
material out of which these food prod- 
ucts are manufactured. But white bread 
is important, not only because of the 
size and importance of the various 
groups which produce it and the raw 
material out of which it is made. It is 
important also because white bread is 
the vehicle for the consumption of many 
articles of high nutritive value and en- 
ergy giving properties, such as butter, 
cheese, milk and meats. 

“The maintenance of the consumption 
of white bread is therefore not only of 
interest to the groups mentioned, but to 
a wide range of primary producers of 
other foods. It should be a primary 
function of this new concern to promote 
good public opinion with respect to the 
wholesomeness, healthfulness, and the en- 
ergy and growth building powers of this 
basic food commodity. 

“So far as I can speak for the millin 
fraternity in this new enterprise, 
pledge the highest degree of co-opera- 
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tion in all those activities which promise 
mutual advantage and public benefit.” 


DEPLORES AGENCY BUYING 


John W. Burns, president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, in 
his address expressed regret at the 
growing tendency of bakery combina- 
tions to purchase supplies through a 
central agency instead of leaving each 
plant to buy for itself. He pointed out 
that the flour salesman was not as apt to 
get into close personal touch. with the 
buyer of a big combine as with the buyer 
of the individual bakery whom he has 
known for years. 


NOTES ON WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 

Julius Fleischmann was given a rous- 
ing reception when he made his address 
Wednesday morning. A summary of his 
speech appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The address by Dr. Sorensen on hydro- 
gen ion concentration was another out- 
standing feature of the morning session. 

Louis J. Kolb, Philadelphia, president 
of the association 25 years ago, intro- 
duced Samuel M. Vauclain, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, who 

ve a wonderful talk on salesmanship. 
fie told of trading with Russia and 
Mexico, and spoke in favor of the tariff. 

Charles Myers, of the Armour com- 
pany, explained the co-operative adver- 
tising campaign of the packers and bak- 
ers, and outlined the results accom- 
plished. He said that 152 national ad- 
vertisers are now interested. 

Henry Stude, Houston, Texas, made a 
strong plea for additional members of 
the association. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Francis Walker, representing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, spoke at the 
Wednesday session, and told of the in- 
vestigation of the baking industry now 
under way. He strongly advised the 
bakers to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in every way they possibly could, 
and assured them that all information 
received would have careful attention and 
impartial consideration. 


INVENTORIES 


The value of the property of the 
American Bakers’ Association is shown 
in the several inventories listed below. 
The property of the American Institute 
of Baking includes purchases made at 
the time it was established at Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, and that added 
since being brought to Chicago, and is 
divided into furniture and fixtures, labo- 
ratory equipment and library, The acqui- 
sition of the laboratory equipment of 
the Wahl-Henius Institute, valued at 
$4,000, has greatly increased the value 
of our laboratory equipment. Besides 
the fixed inventory values, equipment 
and machinery worth $24,649 has been 
consigned to the school and laboratories. 
The average amount of raw materials in 
the school at any one time is about 
$1,500. This consists of flour, shorten- 
ing, milk, raisins, etc., donated by va- 
rious firms for use in the bakeshop of 
the school. 

While the actual cost of the buildings 
owned by the American Bakers’ Founda- 
tion was about $118,000, we feel that 
present building costs justify our valu- 
ing the buildings at $156,000. 


Association furniture and fixtures... $2,604.37 


Institute laboratory equipment.... 9,123.25 
Institute school equipment ........ 2,084.83 
Institute furniture and fixtures ... 2,244.24 

$16,056.69 
Eetew GemeOetOAtee 6é.os 006s veccccacs 3,912.34 


$12,144.35 
EARGOGY BOGS. «occ ccvescccocscsece 561.56 


$12,705.91 
School equipment (consigned) .... 22,985.00 


Laboratory equipment (consigned). 1,664.00 
School supplies (bakeshop) ....... 1,500.00 
TUG ccccccercescescosccscces 156,000.00 

WHORE: oo c cecccscccccccccsccccece $194,854.91 


THE CHICAGO SPECIAL TRAIN 


A large delegation left Chicago at 11 
a.m., Sept. 20, to attend the convention. 
H. M. Weinstein, western manager Malt- 
Diastase Co., arranged for a special train 


Minneapolis 


—— 


LEWIS F. BOLSER, 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Man Succeeds Raymond kK. 
Stritzinger—Schillinger and Livingst., 
Chosen as Vice Presidents 





The following officers of the 
American Bakers’ Association were 
elected on Wednesday, Sept. 24, t 
the Atlantic City 
serve for 1924-25: 

President, Lewis F. Bolser, M 
neapolis, Minn. 

First vice president, L. A. Sc!.jl- 
linger, Baltimore, Md. 

Second vice president, Julian I 
ingston, Chicago, II. 

Treasurer, M. Lee Marshall, ('i- 
cago, Ill. 

Secretary-manager, Dr. H. 
Barnard, Chicago, Il. 


convention, {to 


’ 








Schelat and Albert G. Heim. 


vania were Horace W. Crider, H 'ne- 
stead; August Dietz, Canonsburg; |: F. 
Fasnatch and C. H. Harris, Johnst: vn; 
Benjamin Markovitz, Braddock; Wi! |1m 
Fechter and S. J. Brett, Altoona. 


ern Pennsylvania included D. H. C 
R. T. Hamilton and Robert M. W: ods, 
Washburn Crosby Co; L. E. Bow: 1, 
Bay State Milling Co; Jesse Stewart nd 
Earl Bremmer, Jesse C. 
Frank H. Minnis, King Midas Mi ng 4 
Co; R. R. Sanborn, Lawrenceburg R: ‘er 
Mills; J. T. Lipford, International } i!I- 
ing Co; Herman G. Koch, Charles hh 
& Co; C. A. Balch, Eagle Roller il 
Co; Harry C. May, of Edwin May’s > >. 


from western 
Harry C. Elste, William Sibert and }. 
Rosenthal, of Pittsburgh, and Albert ©. 
Poad, of Johnstown. 


over the Pennsylvania railroad from ‘hi- 
cago, and the railroad officials co-o}) rat- 
ed to the fullest extent. 
composed of about eight Pullmai , a 
club car and a dining car. 


The train was 


Among those leaving from Chi ago 


were: Otto Kunze, M. Lee Marshal!, \r- 
thur Katzinger, W. E. Long, H. E. ° ot- 
ter, J. M. Livingston, Paul Chapma: H. 
Mershback and his two boys, WD. 
Bleier, A. Bamford, R. Harland, ! jis 
Wahl, Carl B. Mueller, Charles W. ° 'ey- 
ers, C. M. Phimey, G. Larsen, H. S. © \as- 
ters, Peter Kirbach, J. S. Fels, ( B. 
MacDowell, J. M. Quint, Roland | |is- 
sold, C. M. Power, W. P. Ronan, I! N. 
Weinstein, A. P. Husband, R. Pyt! ian, 
Mrs. H. O. Bennett and Miss Katly rine 
Bennett, Frank C. Panushka and Jay 
Burns, all of Chicago; C. E. We nig, 
Green Bay, Wis; R. Knight and Z. 
Etterson, Denver; W. H. Clark an! B. 
R. Bergenthal, Milwaukee; S. A. S. ter, 
Davenport, Iowa; W. C. Peak, A’ ion, 
Mich; W. P. Walsh, Evansville, Inv: E. 
O. Wright and B. L. Kabot, Menon) ‘nie, 
Wis; 
Karl Zimmer, Menasha, Wis. 


William Roberts, Kansas ( ty; 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA CONTINGI! 
The Pittsburgh delegation to the  on- 


vention occupied two Pullman cars ‘iat 
were attached to the Chicago bia «rs 
special, and arrived in 
Sunday morning. 
ers present included E. R. Braun, | L. 
Anderson, W. L. Burry, C. E. Burry, 
Louis J. Baker, Frank J. Baker, Mi. A. 
Baker, E. H. 
Charles A. Haller, George Wirth, |! hn 
Dimling, John Stoeklein, Byron Gr ‘cr, 


Atlantic © ity 
The Pittsburgh = ik- 


Swearer, Fred C. H: Jer, 


S. Watters, John Ertl, Her ian 


Other bakers from western Pen.yl- 


Flour trade representatives from \ <st- 


Stewart (0; 





The Fleischmann Co. represental: °s 
Pennsylvania inclu: d 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


The entertainment features of | 


convention were admirably taken care 
by the various committees. 
evening a special entertainment was pr" ~ 
vided by the Bakers’ Club of New Yo: 


On Tues ' 





REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BAKERS’ 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Vluctuating wheat prices have had a 
tendency to keep flour buyers on the 


fence, so that sales have been compara-~ 
tive y light. However, considerable in- 
tere.t is being evinced by all classes of 
buyers, and apparently big bookings 
would be possible were buyers satisfied 
that flour prices were on a stable basis. 
Wh ''« few in the trade have bought heav- 
ily, spring wheat mills seem to have 
mor’ business on their books than at 
this ‘ime a year ago. 

‘/here is a little improvement in ship- 
pin’ directions, but this situation is still 
ver, unsatisfactory and accounts for 


the \ight operation of mills. There is 
plesiy of business on mill books for 
Se) ember shipment, but directions are 
no! orthcoming. 

(.cars are strong in price and very 
seirce. This is said to be due to the 
fi’ that bakers apparently want strong 
sp 1g wheat clears, and mills have not 


a t begun operating anywhere near 
ne ial for this time of year. 
minal quotations by Minneapolis 
ai. outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
ni polis, per 196 Ibs: 
Sept. 23 Year ago 

patent, 98-lb 

eaten tones $7.50@8.10 $6.45 @6.75 
. 7.40@7.70 6.25@6.35 





S | patent ........ 7.20@7.45 6.05@6.15 
+} clear, jute ..... 5.60@6.00 5.00@5.10 
*S nd clear, jute.... 4.85@4.50 3.50@3.70 
)-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 
‘There is practically no rye flour being 
sold, either domestic or export, and in- 


quiry is very quiet, although one interior 
mill reports an active foreign inquiry, 
but no bookings. The strength in rye 
has not as yet created any interest on 
the part of buyers. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,270 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 15,426 a week ago. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Millers report no change in the durum 
situation. Demand is light and sales for 
the week were very limited. Macaroni 
manufacturers are still holding out in 
the hope that prices will drop. There is 
a fair export inquiry for semolinas. 

Prices are a shade stronger. No. 2 
seniolina is quoted at 3%@4ec Ib, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 35% 
@3%e, and durum fancy patent 3%c. 
Durum clears are quoted at $4.60@5 bbl, 
in jutes, Minneapolis. 

Milling demand for durum wheat is 
good, and the desirable quality is scarce. 
No. 1 amber is quoted at 2@9c over 
Duluth October, and No, 2 amber 1@8c 
over. 

‘The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 20 
Was $1.21%@1.30%, and of No. 1 durum 
*1.19%@1.26%. No. 1 amber closed 
Sept. 23 at $1.25@1.31, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.23@1.97, 

In the week ending Sept. 20, eight Min- 
neipolis and interior mills made 88,038 
bbls durum products, compared with 
69,743 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 

_ The millfeed market is very quiet. At 
the middle of last week it looked as 
though there was going to be a revival 
of interest, but the demand soon died 
down, The rest of the week consump- 
tive inquiry was practically at a stand- 
still. Prices lagged, and there was very 
little trading or inquiry. 

Mills have little to offer and are con- 
fining their business almost entirely to 
the mixed car trade, which, at the pres- 
ent percentage of operation, ractically 
absorbs production. Country dealers are 
taking care of their present requirements 
with split cars, but for future uire- 
ments they are content to await develop- 


lower 


anticipating 


ments, apparently 
prices. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $23@24, 
standard middlings $24.50@25.50, flour 
middlings $30@32, red dog $37@38, 
wheat mixed feed $30@32, and rye mid- 
dlings $25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 23 Year ago 
EET LET $22.75 @23.00 $27.50@28.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@24.50 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings... .....@29.50 31.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@36.50 33.00@35.00 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market in Minneapolis 
last week was strong where choice grades 
were concerned, and toward the close 
some of the high protein offerings sold 
1@2c higher than futures. There was 
a good demand for desirable milling 
quality, and local mills and elevators 
bought freely. Shipping inquiry was 
good, but very moderate sales were re- 
ported. At the beginning of this week 
cash wheat averaged a little slower in 
tone for average quality. Good demand 
continued, however, for limited offerings 
of choice quality, premiums for which 
ruled very firm. Owing to the fact that 
most of the new wheat is considered 
tough or wet, there was a stronger de- 
mand for old crop elevator wheat of 
good quality. No. 1 dark spring was 
quoted on Sept. 23 at 142.@13c over De- 
cember, some 14@14.60 per cent protein 
trading at 14c over. No. 1 dark north- 
ern was quoted at December price to 
12c over, high protein 13c over. No. 1 
northern was 2c under to 6c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
20 was $1.30144@1.48%%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.2812@1.33%. No. 1 dark 
closed Sept. 23 at $1.3344@1.50%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.3144@1.33%. 

Based on the close, Sept 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.20 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.16, in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.17; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.19, No. 1 northern $1.14; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.11, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.05. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Sept. 20, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 











No. 1 dark ..... 1,455 2,520 263 542 
No. 1 northern. .2,022 873 61 29 
No, 2 northern... 864 1,321 36 10 
Others .ncccecee 2,082 4,698 969 2,385 

TOCA cvcecses 6,423 9,412 1,220 2,966 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 20, 1924, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ...14,087 11,626 14,888 14,127 
Duluth ........ 8,820 7,212 13,842 13,794 
Totals ...... 22,907 18,838 28,730 27,921 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Sept. 20, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 22 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.10@ 
1.16%, $1.064%4; No. 3 white oats 444@ 
45%c, 4354 @438%c; No. 2 rye 95@98%c, 
98%@99%c; barley 69@83c, 72@83c. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Sept. 22 Sept. 23 Sept. 24 

Sept. 20Sept.13 1923 1922 1921 

Corn ... 262 213 9 38 26 
Oats ...8,751 65,444 4,175 15,985 17,620 
Barley... 592 383 842 342 ©1,234 
Rye ....3,728 4,740 6,442 220 259 
Flaxseed. 27 15 259 14 927 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 14-20, with comparisons: 


-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
W't, bus.4,005,400 4,296,240 1,732,8901,577,800 


Flour, bbls 10,626 32,250 296,793 316,044 
Millstuff, 

tons ... 376 4,300 14,737 15,199 
Corn, bus. 186,300 82,960 96,000 34,800 
Oats, bus.2,497,800 925,450 292,950 471,500 
B’rley, bus 854,050 544,440 747,270 473,760 
Rye, bus.. 312,750 293,280 1,423,930 30,250 
Flaxseed, 

bus .... 481,320 714,870 190,400 78,300 


GRAIN PRODUCTS RATES CUT 


A dispatch from Grank Forks, N. D., 
reports a reduction of 15 per cent in 
freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts affecting all mills in North Dakota 
on the Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Soo Line railroads. The reduction 
applies only to intrastate shipments. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL BURNS 


The 300-bbl mill of the Park River 
(N. D.) Milling Co, burned Sept. 16. It 
is believed that the fire resulted from a 
hot box. Only the books and records of 
the company were saved. The merchan- 
dise was entirely covered by insurance, 
but the loss on the buildings and equip- 
ment is about $20,000 over the insurance. 
The company’s officers state that it is 
doubtful whether the plant will be re- 
built. 


EWING HEADS CANNON VALLEY 


The Cannon Valley Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has elected as president J. O. 
Ewing, formerly vice president of the 
company. Mr. Ewing succeeds H. H. 
Thayer, whose resignation has just been 
announced. In addition to the presi- 
dency of the company, he will continue 
as manager. Stuart W. Rider has been 
elected secretary. 


NOTES 

J. B. Daly is now representing the 
Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co. in South Da- 
kota and Iowa. 

Frank Richter, of Minneapolis, is now 
head miller for the Terrebonne Milling 
Co., Red Lake Falls, Minn. ' 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has em- 
ployed Thomas O. Nash to represent it 
in Seattle-Spokane territory. 

J. Roy Chapman has succeeded C. 
Moorman as superintendent for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. at Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 23 as follows: 
sight, $4.45% ; three-day, $4.4514; 60-day, 
$4.43. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.50. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped 10 Carter disc 
separators to. England, three to Aus- 
tralia, two to South Africa, and 30 to 
various mills in the United States. 

The R. E. Jones Co., Wabasha, has 
purchased the elevators at Windom, 
Slayton and Wilder formerly operated 
by the St. Johns Elevator Co. The pur- 
chase was made from F. E. Crandall, 
receiver, and is subject to confirmation 
by the court. The R. E. Jones Co. has 
already taken possession of the houses. 

The annual meeting of stockholders 
and directors of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was held at the company’s 
offices Sept. 16. The company made a 
very satisfactory showing for the year. 
H. F. Fleming was re-elected president, 
W. J. Jameson vice president, William 
F. Kelm treasurer, and James M. Quilty 
secretary. 

W. W. Remington, formerly head of 
the National Milling Co., has formed the 
Remington-Laack Co. to do a general 
brokerage business in flour and feed, 
with offices at 204 Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. Associated with Mr. 
Remington will be A. G. Laack, former- 
ly in the mercantile business at Mankato, 
Minn. 

H. O. Herbrandson, agricultural stat- 
istician, who has been in charge of the 
Watertown, S. D., office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, has been 
assigned to the North Dakota office and 
will have headquarters at the Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo. Owen L. Daw- 
son will be in charge of the work in the 
South Dakota office. Mr. Dawson is a 
graduate of the Agricultural College, 
Urbana, IIl., and has more recently been 
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in charge of the work of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in Indiana. 

Minneapolitans attending the annual 
conventions of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association and the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association in Cin- 
cinnati this week are: Donald G. Lowell, 
Washburn Crosby Co; O. A. McCrea, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; C. G. Weh- 
mann, H. Wehmann & Co; Maurice J. 
Beaubaire, Northwestern Feed Co; Earl 
K. Warner, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co; 
Herman F. Bergman, Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc; A. J. Gallagher. 

Among the members of the trade who 
left Sept. 19 to attend the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City were: D. D. 
Davis, secretary Washburn Crosby Co; 
Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; John D. Rafert, Occident Baking 
Co; T. M. Power, Bay State Milling Co; 
Martin L. Luther, Minneapolis Milling 
Co; E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling 
Co; A. J. Oberg, King Midas Milling Co; 
H. R. Ward and W. M. Ballinger, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 164% were in operation Sept. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, D, 
E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 14-20 ...... 559,800 276,827 49 
Previous week ... 552,600 248,122 45 
i. £0 eee 561,100 276,830 49 
Two years ago... 546,000 396,451 71 
Three years ago.. 546,000 426,615 78 
Four years ago... 546,000 310,695 56 
Five years ago... 546,000 471,030 86 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 3,114 bbls last week, 
5,970 in the previous week, 1,014 a year 
ago and 3,213 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 14-20 ...... 271,440 195,244 72 
Previous week ... 396,540 256,738 65 
TOG? OHO coccsces 271,440 170,555 63 
Two years ago... 379,440 237,135 62 
Three years ago.. 417,690 238,415 57 
Four years ago... 419,610 196,120 46 
Five years ago... 396,660 280,615 70 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Aug. 16. 63 71,115 239,702 205,717 1,050 870 
Aug. 23. 62 66,115 225,536 199,778 1,257 306 
Aug. 30. 63 71,115 256,377 231,240 2,335 1,224 
Sept. 6. 57 64,765 237,365 218,157 3,694 1,131 
Sept. 13 56 66,090 256,738 219,894 5,477 2,068 
Sept. 20 42 45,240195,244170,555 357 714 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $45.25@45.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 41.00@41.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 39.00@39.50 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 36.25@36.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
Comm MOG), FORMOTT .cccccccccce 3.25@ 3.30 
i WY 6.465.000 bene 6e08 5.40@ 5.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.90@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.60@ 6.75 


Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.40@ 6.50 
BOO. BOE ve ceecvececcsecees ooe+@ 2.87 


SOE SEl TARE cccccsvcwcses cscs @ 45.00 
*In sacks, +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Flour buyers who believed prices would 
be lower when the full pressure of the 
new crop movement made itself felt and 
wheat became available in larger quanti- 
ties to satisfy the milling requirements 
appear to be off in their guess. The 
good export demand for wheat, com- 
bined with the domestic call, is more than 
offsetting the effect of the country mar- 
keting and accumulating stocks. The 

(Continued on page 1249.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Export business, which has been the 
feature of the flour market in the South- 
west recently, is considerably less active, 
in so far as actual sales are concerned, 
although inquiry from European coun- 
tries continues unabated. The limita- 
tion is the lack of steamer space for the 
next 30 days, with probability of a con- 
tinued shortage in November, and the 
fact that few mills have flour to offer 
for export, except straights, for steam- 
er loading before December. Foreign 
buyers are not willing to pay current 
asking prices for flour to be delivered 
around the holiday season, and millers 
show little inclination to reduce quota- 
tions for December loading. 

It is expected that steamship operators 
will handle all the flour sold for October 
to date, but millers are afraid to accept 
further business unless the steamer space 
is actually under contract. Germany, it 
is said, had exhausted all of her sup- 
plies of flour when buying started a few 
weeks ago, and her needs are far from 
filled, despite the large quantities al- 
ready shipped or under contract. Other 
European countries are in similar situa- 
tions, but less acutely so. With such 
conditions prevailing, millers believe that 
the brisk demand will hold for several 
weeks yet, at least. 

Good prices are being obtained for 
export straights and cut straights. Sales 
of the former range $5.50@$5.75, jutes, 
Kansas City, while cut straight com- 
mands about 15c bbl less. Kansas City 
mills have practically no clears to of- 
fer, and place nominal quotations as 
high as $5.65, jutes, Kansas City, rang- 
ing down to $5.30. A few interior south- 
western mills offer clear at $5.25, jutes, 
Kansas City. 

While export trade has assumed rath- 
er large proportions, domestic business 
is also in good volume. Mills are mostly 
booking capacity or more each day, with 
many of the smaller ones well booked 
into the new year. Little round lot buy- 
ing is apparent now, but all classes of 
trade are active in taking on smaller con- 
tracts. Purchases are mostly for 60- and 
90-day delivery, varying to either side 
occasionally. 

Prices fluctuated a little during the 
past week, but closed the period about 
unchanged from those of the preceding 
week. Lack of large volume buying is 
removing any tendency on the part of 
millers to cut prices, and sales are most- 
ly at quoted levels. 

Shipping instructions are a bit more 
active than recently, with promise of a 
still further increase. A considerable 
amount of flour was sold several weeks 
ago for scattered delivery up to Jan. 1, 
and in many instances these contracts 
have not yet been materially reduced. 
With only three months remaining of 
1924, it is thought probable that direc- 
tions on these purchases will be starting 
at once. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Sept. 20: patent, $6.85@ 
7.30; 95 per cent, $6@6.75; straight, 
$5.75@6.35; first clear, $5.30@5.75; sec- 
ond clear, $4.65@5; low grade, $4.25@ 
4.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 148,500 127,343 8 
Previous week ... 148,500 129,040 85 
BOOP GOO cevccere 159,900 138,176 91 

Two years ago... 123,900 108,694 87.8 
Five-year average (same week)..... 86 

Ten-year average (same week)...... 85.6 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 522,330 455,328 87 
Previous week ... 521,730 429,431 82 
VOGQ?P QO .veceoes 510,030 374,871 73 
Two years ago... 489,030 383,633 78 


Five-year average (same week)..... 77 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 81.5 

Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 74,825 bbls this week, 76,457 
in the previous week, 34,054 a year ago 
and 33,034 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business active, 52 fair and 11 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BOE. BORO crcviccvsecvessicesssecewsees 101 
OG. TERR cece cseecesevrcccvcseccvtevs 101 
Me, BOE. B coc ccveererevessvesteses 99 
We ED 066 0-0064:060-0009 00009 369900008% 81 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 

representing a weekly capacity of 47,- 

400 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
Sept. 14-20 .........e000- 44,840 94 
Previous week ............+ 44,707 94 
We GE. ccadaseveccwteaee 43,106 90 
PIO FORTS OHO .cccccctcces 42,363 89 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

representing a weekly capacity of 64,- 

620 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
emt, 2468 acccercvcausscce eee 81.9 
Previous Week ...ccscccoce 53,025 82 
i I RPP eee 45,036 69 
TWO VORTE GEO .ccccvcveces 47,625 73.7 


MILLFEED 


After a rally in demand from the 
small lot buyers of the South and South- 
west, which carried prices about $1 ton 
higher, all millfeed felt the pressure of 
offerings heavy enough to soften the 
market, although prices did not weaken 
materially. The large lot buyers, such 
as mixers and jobbers, are not in the 
market in an important way, anticipat- 
ing a decline in view of the heavier op- 
erations of mills in all sections, and the 
fact that many millers are said to be 
hard pressed to dispose of supplies. 
Buying direct by consuming trade, how- 
ever, seems in sufficient volume to offset 
current production. 

A few sales of both bran and shorts 
were made last week for 60- and 90-day 
delivery at slight premiums over the spot 
market. Millers are not generally will- 
ing to sell feed for distant shipment, 
however, and demand for it is not ex- 
tensive. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, Sept. 20: 
bran, $23@23.50; brown shorts, $28@29; 
gray shorts, $29@29.50. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 20, with comparisons: 


7—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls. 22,750 18,525 152,100 169,325 


Wh’'t, bus.2,573,100 1,544,400 2,488,050 884,250 
Corn, bus.. 200,000 151,250 93,750 57,500 


Oats, bus.. 238,000 462,400 92,000 196,500 
Rye, bus... 16,500 19,800 7,700 3,300 
Barley, bus 12,000 82,500 19,500 22,100 
Bran, tons. 2,120 780 5,400 5,680 
Hay, tons.. 6,876 5,364 1,956 1,416 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Sept. 20: hard wheat, No. 

1 $1.20@1.34, No. 2 $1.20@1.34, No. 3 

$1.20@1.34, No. 4 $1.19@1.34; soft wheat, 

No. 1 $1.36@1.38, No. 2 $1.834@1.36, No. 
3 $1.28@1.34, No. 4 $1.20@1.28. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.10, No. 3 $1.09, 

No. 4 $1.08; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.09%%4, 





No. 3 $1.09, No. 4 $1.08%; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.05%, No. 3 $1.05, No. 4 $1.04. 


CORN GOODS 
Quotations, Sept. 20, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.60; pearl 
meal, $5.50; standard meal, $5.40; hom- 
iny feed, $39; corn bran, $39. 


LEAGUE MEETING IN NOVEMBER 


The Southwestern Millers’ League will 
not adhere to the custom of the past 
two years in its semiannual meeting this 
fall. The meeting will probably be held 
the first week in November, instead of 
the day prior to the fall meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago. 
The date of the latter is Oct. 8. Several 
important rate matters that will prob- 
ably absorb the attention of the officers 
of the league up to the time of the Fed- 
eration meeting is given as the reason 
for the lateness of the session of south- 
western millers. 


KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE LARGEST 

The new building being erected at 
Tenth and Wyandotte streets as a home 
for the Kansas City Board of Trade 
will be the world’s largest grain exchange 
building, according to Joseph A. Bruen- 
ing, manager, upon his return from Min- 
neapolis last week. 

It has been announced several times 
that the building occupied by the grain 
interests in Minneapolis exceeded the 
new building in Kansas City in floor 
space, but a comparison of the plans of 
the two buildings showed that the one 
here is the larger, Mr. Bruening said. 
The Kansas City Board of Trade will 
utilize 165,000 square feet, while the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce con- 
tains 153,000. 

The new building here will probably 
be ready for at least a part of the oc- 
cupants by Dec. 1. Outside work is 
practically finished now. All of the 
rooms will be ready for occupancy by 
Jan. 1, 


RECORD WHEAT STOCKS IN KANSAS CITY 


A new high record in elevator stocks 
of grain in Kansas City was reached at 
the close of last week, when 21,100,000 
bus were in store in public warehouses. 
All private storage, such as mill eleva- 
tors, is full, also. The total capacity of 
public warehouses in Kansas City is 28,- 
500,000 bus. About 1,000,000 bus wheat 
were on track in Kansas City at the 
close of the week, two thirds of which 
will probably go into storage. 

Of the elevator stocks of wheat here 
now, 1,000,000 bus are owned by outside 
mills, it is estimated. About 2,000,000 
bus have been sold on contract for ex- 
port and domestic purposes. 

Mills in the Southwest probably have 
the largest stocks of strong wheat in 
their own elevators that they have ac- 
cumulated in years. One company, op- 
erating three plants, has 500,000 bus No. 
1 wheat, all of it testing over 13 per 
cent protein. 


NOTES 


Ferd C. Kaths, president Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, is 
on an eastern trip. 

A recent private estimate places the 
Kansas wheat crop this year at 160,000,- 
000 bus, of which farmers have sold 
75,000,000. 

Allen Cunningham, of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
has been elected to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


A Kansas City grain firm last week 
received seven cars of wheat one day, 
all of them testing between 14 and 14.90 
per cent protein. The cars were from 
northern Oklahoma and scattered points 
in Kansas. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is in At- 
lantic City, attending the national bak- 
ers’ convention. Harvey J. Owens, vice 
president of the company, who is on a 
general eastern trip, will join Mr. Hoff- 
man in Atlantic City. 

The average protein content of wheat 
received at Kansas City so far this sea- 
son is estimated at about 12.5 per cent, 
compared with slightly over 12 per cent 
last year. Of the local elevator stocks 
it is estimated that 20 to 25 per cent 
is 12 per cent or better. 


J. H. Karnes, formerly in the milling 
business in Oswego, Kansas, has pur- 
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chased the Pearl Roller Mill Co. at that 
place at a receiver’s sale, and plans to 
place it in operation at once. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 400 bbls. A re- 
ceiver was appointed for the property 
July 25, 1924. , 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Attica 
(Kansas) Mills, in Kansas City recently, 
said that his company had been ex- 
periencing a good business, with satis- 
factory prices, since early on the crop, 
About one half the wheat has been moved 
out of the territory around Attica, and 
about one half the new crop is in the 
ground. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president Mid!and 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
John W. Cain, sales manager, are at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association in At- 
lantic City. They are accompanied by 
Mrs. Warkentin and Mrs. Cain. New 
York City and other points will be visit- 
ed before they return. 

F. N. Burrall, representative of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. Kinsas 
City, and the Wichita (Kansas) [jour 
Mills Co., spent several days here re- 
cently. Andrew Smith, sales manger 
for the latter company, also cam: to 
Kansas City to meet Mr. Burrall ani R. 
J. Anderson, of the Moore-Lowry «om- 
pany, in a conference. 


Among the late reservations mad: on 
the special cars which carried the south- 
western contingent to the annual ncet- 
ing of the American Bakers’ Associ: ion 
at Atlantic City were R. L. Nafzizer, 
Kansas City; Walter Peak, Service (‘as- 
ter & Truck Co., Albion, Mich; Bryce 
B. Smith, Kansas City; Paul Fuvjua, 
Dallas, Texas; Eugene B. Stanley, W ax- 
ide Paper Co., Kansas City; Benson | itt- 
man, Read Machinery Co., Kansas City. 
About 30 were on the two cars, 

Considerable publicity was given in 
local market pages to a statement by 
George F. Hoyland, president Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, that sev- 
eral dealers here are buying back con- 
tracts for bran from eastern receivers 
for $2 ton less than bran can be bought 
from local mills. The market for |ran 
at that time was around $23. Mr. IHoy- 
land said that no business could be done 
to the East now, because of the compe- 
tition offered by Canadian and Buffalo 
mills. 

C. V. Topping, secretary, and FE. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel, South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City, 
left Monday night for Washington, D. 
C., where they will attend an Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing on the 
proposed reduction in overhead rates on 
flour from Minneapolis to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The Southwestern Millers’ 
League protested the reduction unless a 
similar one is made from the Southwest. 
A number of southwestern millers, in the 
East to attend the bakers’ convention, 
will probably go to Washington for the 
hearing. 

L. E. Boxill, representative of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, in the West Indies, has left for 
home following a fortnight’s visit at the 
general offices of his company. He will 
go by way of New York, where he will 
spend several days before embarking. 
Mr. Boxill believes that more flour from 
the Southwest will be used in Latin 
America this year than last, due to iess 
competition from Canada. However, the 
hard winter wheat flour has always }cen 
the most popular one in the West Inclies, 
because the natives understand better 
how to work with it. Canadian comy)ti- 
tion last year was mostly keen because 
of the low prices to which United Sti:'«s 
— were forced to go, Mr. Boxil! 
said, 


ATCHISON 


Inquiries from domestic buyers are t'\¢ 
lightest that millers have experience! 
thus far on the crop. On the other han’. 
quite a volume of export business is be 
ing done to the United Kingdom and t!« 
Continent. Mills catering to this trace 
sold their capacity or better last week. 
while those selling only to the domesti: 
trade disposed of hardly 50 per cent 0! 
their output. Although shipping direc- 
tions are slow, mills are operating at 
capacity of better on account of their 
past accumulations of shipping direc- 
tions, and another record for output 
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September 24, 1924 


was broken last week with a run of 32,- 
300 bbls. ; 3 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River rate points, Sept. 20: $6.60@6.75 
for short patent, $6.30@6.50 for straight; 
$7.25@745 for soft wheat patent and 
$6.85@7.05 for soft wheat straights. 
" Feed sold at $24 for bran and $30 for 
shorts, basis Missouri River points. 


SALINA 

Business is decidedly improved, sales 
being brisk and shipping directions com- 
ing in in fine volume. A new note of 
optimism lies in the fact that a big ex- 
port demand is developing. Wheat re- 
ceipts have fallen off considerably, due 
to recent rains and also to the fact that 
farners are busy sowing their wheat. 
Prices remain steady. Closing quota- 
tions, Sept. 20, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98’s: fancy short patent, $6.70@7.20; 
95 per cent, $6.60@6.80; straight grade, 
$6.5 @6.65. 

Feed demand continues strong, with 

pris unchanged. Quotations, mixed 
cars. basis Kansas City, Sept. 20: bran, 
$1.15@1.25 ewt; mill-run, $1.35@1.40; 
gra: shorts, $1.45@1.55. 
' Gautput of Salina, Kansas, mills with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bb!;, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Se 12-18 ..cccccccccccecs 29,404 4 
P OUS WEEK ...eeeeeeees 29,404 64 
(:rain inspections were somewhat 


licvter last week, due to the slower 
me ement of wheat from the farms. 
They were: wheat, 412 cars; corn, 9; 
barley, 8; oats, 1. 


NOTES 


(. M. Brown, Hutchinson, has arrived 
here and taken up his duties as district 
manager in the sales department of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 

R. Vestal, manager for Goffe & 
Carkener, Ine., has returned from Kan- 
sas City, where he underwent an opera- 
tion on his throat, and is making rapid 
rm overy. 

|. G. Gottschick, general manager, 
and C. S, Chase, sales manager, for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., are in Atlan- 
tic City attending the convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association. 

©. J. Flannagan, of Kansas City, 
member of the board of directors of 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., accompanied 
by his father, James Flannagan, were 
recent visitors at the Weber mill. 

the Robinson Milling Co., Shellabarg- 
er Mill & Elevator Co., and the H. D. 
lee Flour Mills Co. are three of the 12 
Kansas mills which sent representatives 
to the convention of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association at Atlantic City, to ad- 
vertise Kansas wheat, using the state 
slogan: “Kansas Grows the Best Wheat 
in the World.” 


OKLAHOMA 

Both domestic and export business in 
the flour trade continue to show gains. 
Larger ones have been made recently in 
exports, and Oklahoma mills have ad- 
vanced operating capacity to 75 per cent. 
European buyers are increasing stocks 
without regard to market quotations, and 
accepting straight grades along with 
clears. In domestic trade little increase 
in jobbing and bakery buying is shown in 
southeastern and southern states. Coun- 
try trade in Oklahoma and Texas is ad- 
vancing in proportion to the amount of 
cotton money put in circulation. East- 
ern Texas and southeastern Oklahoma 
are taking a lead, many towns having 
already received 500 or more bales. Ar- 
kansas trade is backward because of cool 
weather and rain, damage to cottton in 
some sections being estimated at one 
third of the promised yield. 

Latin American importers are slow to 
enter these markets, believing that prices 
are to be lower, and being unable to 
handle flour at present figures. So heavy 
has been the European demand that 
millers of Oklahoma and Texas were 
compelled to ap to the United States 
Shipping Boa for steamers at Gulf 
ports in order to protect their contracts. 
Additional ships were furnished. Millers 
estimated that 50,000 bags flour sold to 
European importers were tied up because 
of shortage of shipping space. They be- 
lieve that German dealers are laying in 
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heavy stocks against the likelihood of 
an import duty being installed in Janu- 
ary. Dutch importers are opposing the 
duty. 

Dry weather in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and sections of Texas practically de- 
stroyed fall pastures and, as a conse- 
quence, demand for millfeeds is unsea- 
sonably strong. It comes from various 
points in these and other states, and 
millers find it difficult to meet. It runs 
principally to bran, this being substitut- 
ed for corn chop, which carries a high 
price. Prices on millfeeds were ad- 
vanced recently to maintain a parity in 
mixed car shipments. 

Flour prices declined 20c, Sept. 20, 
soft wheat short patent selling at $7.60 
@7.80 and hard wheat short patent at 
$7.20@7.40. Mill-run bran sold at $1.45 
ewt, straight bran at $1.35, shorts $1.65, 
corn chop $2.40, and corn meal, in 25-lb 
bags, at 80c. 

NOTES 

H. D. Sturdivant, baker of Crossett, 
Ark., recently purchased the Home Bak- 
ery, Brinkley, Ark., from C. Matthews. 


P. E, Baldwin has resigned as cashier 
of the First National Bank of Hammon, 
Okla., to become office manager for the 
Clinton (Okla.) Milling Co. 

Low flour stocks among dealers and 
bakers were found in southern and 
southeastern states recently by R. B. 
Laing, sales manager Oklahoma Mill Co., 
Kingfisher. Money conditions are rap- 
idly improving in that territory, and 
heavier flour buying is expected dur- 
ing the next few months, Mr. Laing said. 


NEBRASKA 

There has been moderate activity in 
flour trade circles in the past week or 
two, and millers in this territory say that 
they are now making sales on a more 
satisfactory basis than they were able 
to last year. Within the past two weeks 
Nebraska mills have sold a large volume 
of flour in the eastern markets for 30- 
and 60-day delivery. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Sept. 14-20 ........ 24,900 24,334 97.7 
Previous week ..... 24,900 20,564 82 
WORF EHO scccccccss 23,100 22,579 97 
Two years ago..... 18,900 21,029 111 
NOTES 


H. K. Schaffer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., recently spent several y Man in 
the stand-hills country shooting ducks. 
E. P. Peck, vice president and man- 
ager Omaha Elevator Co., will leave in 
a few days for Washington, D. C., where 
he will join Mrs. Peck, with whom he 
will go to Tarrytown, N. Y., to spend a 
month at the home of Mrs. Henry D. 
Estabrook. Leicu Lesuie. 


COLORADO 

The flour trade has reached the con- 
clusion that it is useless to look for any 
big break in flour values on which to 
cover forward requirements. This change 
of sentiment is borne out by the fact 
that inquiries are in good volume for 
round lots of flour for shipment within 
60 days, and buyers in some instances 
are willing to take all the mills will of- 
fer. However, the extreme shortage of 
soft wheat makes it necessary for mills 
to be conservative in the amount of soft 
wheat flour which they book, and for 
this reason they are obliged to cut a 

many orders in half and advise the 
customer that no more can be accepted 
until more soft wheat is in sight. 

Buyers are willing to pay the full 
basis, and the whole matter seems to have 
simmered down to the question of the 
mills being able to supply their estab- 
lished trade with enough soft wheat flour 
to fill their requirements. Offers to book 
finally became so plentiful at the end 
of last week that millers were obliged to 
raise their prices 20c bbl, and on Sept. 
17 quoted, f.o.b., Ohio River: best pat- 
ent $7.55@7.65, standard patent $7.05@ 
7.15, self-rising flour $7.80@7.90, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. 

Shipping directions continue to flow 
steadily to the mills, enabling them to 
maintain full-time operation in most 
plants. 





On top of the scarcity of soft white 
wheat in the West, conditions are being 
made even more difficult by the fact that 
the growers of this grain are not selling 
freely and elevator stocks are only about 
one third of normal for this time of 
year. The shortage has been so well ad- 
vertised that growers firmly believe they 
will secure more money by holding their 
grain. This is a debatable question, as 
they are now receiving 50c bu more for 
it than last year at this time. 

Millers continue to hold firm to their 
asking prices on bran, although demand 
is slow and buyers are not willing to 
pay prices for it that are in line with 
other feeds. Although stocks are in- 
creasing, producers are not worrying 
over this fact, as they feel certain of 
being able to dispose of supplies later at 
considerably better prices than prevail 
at present. Bran sold for the week end- 
ing Sept. 17 at $26 ton, f.o.b., Denver, 
and $28, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran, $2 more. 

- 

C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills and Denver elevator, and 
T. H. Kelly, manager Rocky Mountain 
Grain Co., Denver, spent last week in 
Idaho and Utah on business. 


BREAD SALES ARE INCREASING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the past 
two weeks, consumption of | Bone has 
been on the increase. The 1-lb loaf is 
wholesaling at 8c, wrapped, and retail- 
ing at 9c. The 1%-lb loaf, wrapped, is 
selling at 12c wholesale, and 13c retail. 
One chain store that manufactures its 
own bakery products has been offering 
a 1-lb loaf at 7c, but seems to make lit- 
tle headway, while another has been fea- 
turing a similar loaf at 6c, but is selling 
only a limited amount. 

Demand for pies, cakes, rolls, etc., is 
steady. Sales continue fairly satisfac- 
tory, and bakers believe there are better 
times ahead. 

Retailers in general have improved 
their shops and products, and are work- 
ing along more advanced lines, realizing 
that the best way to hold business and 
gain more is to keep up the quality. 

Granulated sugar is selling at $6.50@ 
6.75 cwt; brown, $6.25; 4X and pow- 
dered, $7. New pack canned fruits are 
being offered in 10’s as follows: fancy 
New York state apples, $5.50 doz; Span- 
ish apricot pulp, $9; Washington state 
blackberries, $8.50; cherries, $11.50@ 
16.25; peaches, $6.50; standard crushed 
pineapple, $7. 

The local flour market has materially 
broadened, and all large dealers and mill 
agents report good bookings. Buying is 
not confined to the big bakers, but in- 
cludes jobbers and other large distribu- 
tors, and the volume of September sales 
will compare favorably with those of a 
year ago. Future wants are not being 
anticipated to any great extent. 





NOTES 


J. W. Stohlman, retail baker, Wash- 
ington, with his family, is at Atlantic 
City. 

Milton Carlough, sales agent at Wash- 
ington for The Fleischmann Co., has 
been transferred to the Bronx, N. Y., 
agency. 

R. E. Clapp, representing the Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa., in parts of 
the Potomac states, was in Washington 
this month calling on the baking trade. 

R. A. Craig, formerly of the New- 
burgh, N. Y., office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., has been transferred to the 
Potomac states and will work out from 
Washington. 

G. T. Starner, representing the Peer- 
less Bread Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
spent three weeks calling on the trade in 
the Potomac states territory, and re- 
ported business good. 

Sydney Anderson, president, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary, Millers’ National 
Federation, were in Washington durin 
the month on their way to Richmond, 
Va., to attend the meeting of the Pied- 
mont Millers’ Association, 

Frank R. Eaton, Potomac states man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., with 
headquarters at Washington, is confined 
to the Garfield Hospital, convalescing 
from an appendicitis operation. His 
office is being looked after by R. H. 
Pearce, of Minneapolis. 

J. H. Wooraiweg. 
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UNIQUE ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


“To swallow the dictionary” is usually 
regarded as a figure of speech, but it 
may be taken in its literal sense in Italy, 
according to an article in the American 
Restaurant. In that land of sunshine, it 
seems, the enterprising advertisers have 
produced a form of edible advertising 
which is turned out by the bakers. The 
“copy” is impressed upon the dough 
before the latter is baked, a secret ink 
being used, which turns darker after 
baking, making the reading matter clear- 
er and more legible. It is said that the 
food inspectors have approved the plan, 
and the bakers claim that this source of 
revenue will enable them to reduce the 
price of bread to the consumer. It is 
reported also that various kinds of prod- 
ucts are being given publicity through 
this unusual form of advertising.—Print- 
ers’ Ink. 

Bad 


CUULD THIS APPLY TO THE BAKEK? 

The records of the morgue of business 
failures give “poor management” as the 
cause of a vast majority of commercial 
deaths, according to the Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the Department of 
Commerce in “Budgetary Control in Re- 
tail Store Management,” the first of a 
series of pamphlets prepared for the 
purpose of helping the American retail- 
er overcome some of his more difficult 
business problems. Failures have been 
attributed to lack of sufficient working 
capital, to a poor location, and are very 
often falsely laid at the door of eco- 
nomic changes. In summarizing these 
causes, however, the Domestic Commerce 
Division says that bad management in 
some form appears to be the explanation 
of most of them. 


5d 


White Bréead Dirge 


I feel quite well, and yet I know 

My health was ruined long ago; 

The “‘bread-stunt’’ press has told me so 
In accents dread; 

And proved I cannot be all right, 

Because my molars find delight 

In masticating tempting, ‘‘white,’’ 
Alluring bread! 


Alas! it’s mighty plain to me, 

The gamut of the ills I see— 

From lockjaw down to housemaid’s knee— 
Will havoc spread, 

If headstrong people—stagnant brained— 

Still glorify the strength contained 

In good, old-fashioned, finely grained, 
Pure, white flour bread. 

—aAnon, in Milling, Liverpool. 


Bd 

CHOW 

It is interesting to note that several 
hundred people have eaten the £5 dinner 
which is served in the Hongkong restau- 
rant at Wembley. Some of the dishes, 
such as sharks’ fins, take three days to 
prepare and cook. There are 12 or 13 
courses, ranging from birds’ nests to 
lichen. Most people would prefer a five- 
mile walk with a hunk of bread and 
cheese and a pint of beer at the end 
of it— Milling. 


BREAD AND WINE 

The Italians are faced with a perplex- 
ing situation—a serious shortage of 
wheat and a superabundance of wine. 
No information has been given so far as 
to the number of bottles of wine that 
will equal the value of a sack of flour. 
—NMilling. 

Bad 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMMME 

Recent investigations into the lives 
and habits of moths, says the Bakers’ 
Record, disclose the fact that it is the 
female that does all the damage. 


Bad 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill. 
And back of the mill is the field and the 
shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 
—Rev. Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 
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CHICAGO 


There has been a decided falling off in 
demand for flour. Only occasional or- 
ders were received the past week, and 
sales were of small volume. This is at- 
tributed in the main to the fact that 
many buyers within the past month have 
booked substantial amounts, and have 
their requirements for the rest of the 
year covered. 

Spring wheat flour is moving rather 
slowly. The trade is now pretty well 
booked, and reports as to shipping in- 
structions are that buyers are ordering 
out flour quite freely. The big spread 
between springs and hard winters also 
is restricting demand. 

Scattered buying of small lots is the 
only business passing in hard winters. 
Considerable has been booked on this 
crop, and the general opinion is that 
most of the larger bakers and distrib- 
utors have contracted enough to last them 
for 60 to 90 days. 

Soft winters are firm, and buyers still 
feel that prices are too high. Distrib- 
utors, however, think the future trend of 
the market will be upward. Cracker and 
cake bakers generally are marking time, 
but some business is being done with job- 
bing interests. Michigan mills continue 
to.do the bulk of the business, as their 
prices have been below those of Illinois 
and Missouri. 

Clears continue firm in price and in 
light supply. Domestic inquiry is good, 
but business is restricted by the light 
offerings. Export inquiries are increas- 
ing, and some business no doubt will be 
put through. 

Several export inquiries for rye flour 
have been received, and bids are pretty 
well in line. Although no business has 
resulted, chances for sales being made 
are bright. Local demand is only fair, 
as the trade has covered its near-by 
needs, The local output of rye flour 
totaled 5,500 bbls, compared with 5,000 
the preceding week. White was quoted 
Sept. 20 at $5.20@5.50 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.90@5.25, and dark $4@4.50. 

Business in semolinas has fallen off, 
although a few fairly large sales were 
made last week. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers, during recent weeks have booked 
considerable quantities, and many now 
have their needs covered until Jan. 1. 
Shipping instructions are good and in 
many instances urgent, so that most 
durum mills are operating at practically 
full capacity. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
Sept. 20 at 34% @3%c lb; No. 3 semolina, 
35,@3%c; fancy durum patent, 34%@ 
35¢c. 


Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, Sept. 20: spring top patent $7@ 
7.60 bbl, standard patent $6.80@7.30, 
first clear $5.80@6.20, second clear $4.40 
@4.90; hard winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.70, 95 per cent patent $6@6.40, straight 
$5.80@6.20, first clear $5.30@5.70; soft 
winter short patent $6.40@6.90, standard 
patent $6@6.50, straight $5.85@6.20, first 
clear $5.35@5.65. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 14-20 ........ 40,000 34,000 85 
Previous week ..... 40,000 36,000 90 
BOOP GO osc cccnese 40,000 32,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 36,000 90 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market broke last week 
with the drop in corn prices, and demand 
has disappeared. Mixers bought their 
requirements a week ago, and now they 
are displaying little interest. Country 
dealers also are buying little. Eastern 


inquiry is light, due no doubt to offer- 
ings of Canadian feed being below. the 
Offerings for deferred 


market | here. 


shipment continue light, and few mills 
seem disposed to sell futures. 

Spring bran was quoted Sept. 20 at 
$25.50@26 ton, hard winter bran $26.50 
@27.50, standard middlings $27@28, flour 
middlings $382@34, red dog $38@40. 


CASH WHEAT 


There was a big falling off in re- 
ceipts of wheat last week, totaling 1,598 
cars, compared with 3,826 the week pre- 
vious, and 508 a year ago. Millers were 
good buyers of red winters and the 
better grades of hard winters. The low- 
er grades advanced sharply on account 
of the lighter offerings, and this, coupled 
with the fact that much of the wheat 
arriving applied on old contracts, result- 
ed in more interest being shown in the 
poorer grades. Elevators and shippers 
were in the market, and most of the 
buying was for export purposes. Sales 
for shipment totaled 1,285,000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
6@6%c over Sept., No. 3 red 5@5'%c, 
and No. 4 red 3@4c over, the latter be- 
ing up 3c from Friday; No. 1 hard 2% 
@3%%c over, No. 2 hard 24%@S3c over, 
No. 3 hard 1@1%c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 8@l5c over, No. 2 dark 6@12c 
over, No. 1 northern 1@5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at 
$1.35% @1.36% bu, No. 3 red $1.34%@ 
1.35%, No. 4 red $1.32%@1.33%; No. 1 
hard @1.324% @1.33%, No. 2 hard $1.42%4 
@1.32%, No. 3 hard $1.30%@1.31\%; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.87% @1.44%, No. 
2 dark 1.35% @141%, No. 1 northern 
$1.30% @1.34%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was steady to easier, and 
demand continued fairly active. Re- 
ceipts totaled 1,312 cars, compared with 
1,271 the previous week, and 1,312 a 
year ago. Sales for shipment were 655,- 
000 bus. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
$1.16%@1.17 bu, No. 3 mixed $1.1544@ 
1.16, No. 5 mixed $1.14@1.144%%; No. 1 
yellow $1.17%, No. 2 yellow $1.164%@ 
1.17%, No. 3 yellow $1.15%@1.16%, No. 
4 yellow $1.144%4@1.15%; No. 2 white 
$1.1644@1.17%, No. 3 white $1.154%@ 
1.16, No. 4 white $1.14%@1.15. 

Cash rye was stronger, and a fairly 
active milling demand prevailed. Other 
buyers also were in the market, and 
nearly 200,000 bus were sold for export. 
Receipts, 127 cars, against 184 the week 
before, and 39 a year ago. No. 2 was 
quoted at $1.044%4@1.05 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Sept. 20, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -Shipments- 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


\ 


Flour, bbis..... 288 256 g 183 183 
Wheat, bus.... 2,610 1,282 4,611 1,496 
Corn, bus...... 3,380 2,564 974 1,243 
Oats, bus...... 3,158 1,784 1,124 1,155 
a 172 61 163 128 
Barley, bus.... 340 243 172 67 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There is little change in corn goods. 
Buyers daily are in the market for cur- 
rent requirements, but bookings for de- 
ferred delivery have been moderate, the 
high price level restricting this business. 
Corn flour was quoted, Sept. 20, at 
$3.07% cwt, corn meal $2.95, cream meal 
$2.95, hominy $3, oatmeal $3.02%, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.85 
per 90-lb sack. 

NOTES 

A. L. Goodman, Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., was a recent 
visitor in this market. 

Jack Tod, representative of the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., was in 
Chicago recently on a short visit. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold on Sept. 16 at $8,000, net, 











to the buyer, the highest price paid in 
many years. 

S. A. Salter, Western Flour Mills, 
Davenport, Iowa, was in Chicago last 
week to meet his Michigan representa- 
tive, Walter A. Gainey, of Saginaw. 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, returned to Chicago 
Sept. 18 from attending several millers’ 
meetings in the East. He left Sept. 19 
on the special train to Atlantic City, 
to be present at the American Bakers’ 
Association convention. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, spent Sept. 16 in Chi- 
cago. He came to attend the dedication 
of the Pasteur bust at the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and also was present 
at the Dough Club dinner that evening. 


The special train to Atlantic City car- 
rying bakers and allied tradesmen to at- 
tend the convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association left Chicago the noon 
of Sept. 20. The delegation from this 
territory, and those from Minneapolis 
and Kansas City, filled nearly nine Pull- 
mans. 


P. P. Croarkin, flour broker, Chicago, 
and his wife, on Sept. 18 celebrated their 
thirty-fifth wedding anniversary, and re- 
ceived congratulations from many 
friends. Mr. Croarkin and his family 
left the same day on a several days’ 
motor trip to northern Missouri to visit 
relatives and friends. 


Among outside millers in Chicago last 
week were B. C. Williams, La Fayette 
(Ind.) Milling Co; Fred N. Rowe, Valley 
City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich; 
Harvey B. Smith, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; R. F. Imbs, J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis; R. L. Groff, Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

H. J. Bergman, Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Carl G. Wehmann, H. Wehmann & 
Co., E. K. Warner, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Linseed Co., and A. J. Gallagher, 
all of Minneapolis, passed through Chi- 
cago Sept. 20, en route to Cincinnati to 
attend the annual convention of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, visited Chi- 
cago last week after having spent a few 
days in Milwaukee, where he arranged 
with Roegge & Kleinsteuber to handle 
his account in Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
territory. Mr. Jacobson also attended 
the first dinner of the Dough Club of 
Chicago the evening of Sept. 16, leaving 
later for Detroit. 


Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, to Buffalo 16,000 bbls, Erie 
2,000, Ogdensburg 7,000 and Depot Har- 
bor 1,000; wheat, to Buffalo 1,725,000 
bus, Depot Harbor 1,015,000, Colling- 
wood 49,000, Port Colborne 1,400,000; 
corn, to Buffalo 340,000 bus, Ogdens- 
burg 116,000, Collingwood 50,000; oats, 
to Port Huron 176,000 bus, Depot Har- 
bor 162,000; rye, to Port Colborne, 113,- 
000 bus. 


MILWAUKEE 


No complaint is heard in the local 
trade concerning the flour trade situa- 
tion, although business lacks the snap of 
the latter part of August and the first 
two weeks in September. Books are 
fairly well covered with orders for de- 
livery within 60 to 90 days, and mills are 
running stronger than a year ago. The 
main difficulty is to get customers to 
furnish directions on previous orders. 
Mills are now making no differentiation 
between old and new crop flour. Closing 
quotations, Sept. 20: fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent $7.75@7.95, 
standard patent $7.30@7.70, straight 
$7.15@7.40, first clear $5.90@6.25, and 
second clear $4.80@5.25, in 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas patent is about 10c bbl higher, 


under the influence of the advance in 


hard winter wheat. Business is active, 
but probably less brisk than before the 
advance. Closing quotations, Sept. 20: 
fancy brands of hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $6.95@7.25, standard patent $6.65@ 
7.05, straight $6.35@6.95, and first clear 
$5.60@5.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

Advancing prices have not met with 
favor among the larger customers of 
mills specializing in durum flour, and 
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local representatives of such makers re- 
port trade as being limited largely to 
pressing needs. Durum wheat is selling 
much too close to spring and winter 
wheat to inject much confidence. The 
time is near, however, when more flour 
will be needed, and the prospects are 
for a much more active trade in durums 
than has existed since the new crop year 
began, Advances have not created much 
of a change in the price of durum flour, 
since this is being quoted on a pound 
basis. However, brokers and jobbers are 
adhering more firmly to the outside |im- 
its established by their connections. (|os- 
ing quotations, Sept. 20: No. 2 semolinas 
3%c lb, fancy semolinas 4c, and No, 3 
semolinas 3%c, in 98-lb cottons, car |ots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pet 


capacity output ac- 

bbls bbls vity 

oe eS ee 12,000 5,750 48 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,000 50 
Re TO oo kena esen 12,000 4,000 34 
Two years ago..... 16,000 5,000 32 
Three years ago.... 24,000 10,563 44 
Four years ago..... 24,000 2,400 10 
Five years ago..... 18,000 12,500 70 


Millfeed prices are generally evsier 
and mostly lower, as flour prices have 
advanced and there is not sufficient sup- 
port from buyers to sustain the rather 
firm undertone of the market. Ear'!y in 
the week, buyers found mills clingin:: to 
the previous limits, but these hardly were 
acceptable, and so they were lowered 
slightly. Nominal asking prices, Sept. 
20: standard bran $25@26 ton, winter 
bran $26.20@27.20, standard fine mid- 
dlings $27@27.50, flour middlings $31.50 
@33, red dog $38@39, rye feed $.7@ 
27.50, hominy feed $44@45.50, reground 
oat feed $12@12.50, old process oil 1eal 
$46@47, cottonseed meal $43@48, gliten 
feed (30-day shipment) $40.80, in 100)-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Bewildered by the unusual action of 
the rye market, which is 5c bu higher 
than a week ago, with a corresponding 
rise in the price of the flour customer. of 
Wisconsin mills are temporarily out of 
the market. To most buyers it is un- 
reasonable, in the light of the last two 
to three years, that cash rye should be 
selling over $1 bu, and rye flour be com- 
manding well over $5 bbl. It is believed, 
however, that it will not take much long- 


er to convince the average buyer that 
rye is permanently on its feet, so to 
speak, and commanding a price that 


gives it a decent rank, after being a 
cheap, neglected commodity for sume 
time. Wisconsin rye mills are operating 
under satisfactory conditions and there- 
fore are not pressing to sell. Conditions 
are much better than for a long time 


with regard to prices named by ills. 
There is some export call for the lower 
grades. Closing quotations, Sept. 20: 


pure white patent $5.35@5.50 Dbl, 
straight $5.25@5.40, pure dark $4..0@ 
5.15, and ordinary dark $4.50@4.95, in 
98-lb cottons. 


The practical destruction of the |ant 
of the Charles A. Krause Milling Co. 
early in September caused a cancellation 


of all orders and in consequence of the 
disaster, no prices are being name«! to 
old or new customers. If the mill is re- 
built, as it now appears it will be, it 
will take from nine months to a year un- 
til production is resumed. Meanw/vile, 
the Milwaukee market is lacking jn sub- 
stantial bases for quoting corn good- 
Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Sept. 20, as repurt- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 
-Receipts—, -—Shipmer 's— 
1924 1923 1924 3 
Flour, bbls... 64,608 57,640 18,440 18 +59 
Wheat, bus.. 554,400 86,800 475,333 3) 75 
Corn, bus.... 261,960 608,280 155,085 34 


Oats, bus.... 825,000 613,800 492,641 474 

Barley, bus.. 604,800 214,420 402,849 77, °° 
Rye, bus..... 70,750 15,565 88,790 21 ) 
Feed, tons... 1,070 2,580 4,458 7,937 


Despite a spell of weakness in mot 
grains at the close, cash prices moved 
upward during the week. Spring whet 
is 1c lower, hard winter unchanged (0 
Ic higher, soft winter 2c higher, and 
durum Ic higher. Rye is up 5c. Corn 
declined 4@5c and oats are about un- 
changed, with barley 83@5c higher. The 
movement is liberal; export and domest:¢ 
trade is favorable. No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern on Sept. 20 was quoted at $1.37 
@1.44, No. 1 red winter $1.34@1.35, No. 
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1 hard winter $1.31@1.33, and No. 1 
durum $1.24@1.26; No. 1 rye, $1.02; No. 
9 yellow corn $1.154%4@1.16, No 2 white 
$1.15, No. 2 mixed $1.15; No. 3 white 
oats, 47%4@47%c; No. 1 barley 90@92c, 
and malting barley 86@92c. 


MILWAUKEE ALLIED TRADES 


The Hackendahl Products Co. 32 
Juneau Avenue, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer and jobber of bakers’ materials, 
supplies and ingredients, crushed fruits, 
fruit sirups, salted nut meats, etc., has 
acquired the two-story brick factory 
building at 146-148 Reed Street, and 
after remodeling it extensively, will oc- 
cupy it about Oct. 15. 

The Fleischmann Co., for several years 
having its Milwaukee branch offices at 
168 Mason Street, has been compelled by 
the growth of its local and near-by trade 
to make provision for new offices and 
warehouse on a greatly enlarged scale. 
A site was purchased recently at 378- 
382 Chestnut Street, and work is now 
under way on a $50,000 building, 51x125, 
designed by Louis Tieman, 693 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. The structure 
will embrace a cold storage and general 
warehouse, offices, garage and service 
shep. 

the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
79 buffalo Street, Milwaukee, is at work 
on the second of the number of new 
branch plants it is establishing in_ the 
larger centers of population throughout 
the United States. The first, at Kansas 
City, was completed a short time ago, 
and now a contract has been placed with 
the George R. Rommel Co., Louisville, 
ky., for the erection of a similar build- 
ing in Louisville. 

Che Philip Orth Co., 202-204 Florida 
Street, Milwaukee, jobber in flour and 
general bakery materials and supplies, is 
erecting a warehouse addition to handle 
its increasing volume of business, 

Rk. L. Brown and staff, 619 Cramer 
Street, Milwaukee, is a new concern 
which is doing a general sales and mer- 
chandising service business in materials 
and supplies for bakers, confectioners, 
druggists and toilet goods manufactur- 
ers. The staff has been enlarged by the 
addition of Ivan G, Schmidt, formerly 
of Eline’s, Inc., the big Milwaukee choco- 
late concern, who covers Milwaukee and 
southern Wisconsin; Roger J. Clark, for- 
merly with Park & Tilford, has taken the 
Fox River valley territory; William C. 
Beck will cover western Wisconsin, and 
Theodore Grise is upper Michigan rep- 
resentative. 


NOTES 


The Badger Flour & Feed Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis., with $20,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by C. O. Nelson, 
C. O, Pinelt, E. E. Rogers and O. L. 
Rogers. A wholesale and retail business 
will be transacted, 

The Philip Orth Co., 202-204 Florida 
Street, Milwaukee, jobber of flour, feed 
and kindred commodities, has placed con- 
tracts for the erection of an additional 
story on its present warehouse, 45x152. 
The work, including necessary equip- 
ment, will cost about $25,000. 


The Ladish-Stoppenbach Co., 105 
Wells Street, Milwaukee, will spend 
about $50,000 in enlarging its elevator 
at Jefferson Junction, Wis. An elevator 
addition, warehouse and workhouse will 
be erected. The work has been placed 
with the Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Chicago. 


As the season of navigation draws to 
a close and the new crop movement 
through the Milwaukee terminal in- 
creases, it is found that more grain is 
passing through this market than in 
about five years. While elevators are re- 
ceiving relatively huge quantities, the 
outbound movement is such that storage 
space is not at a premium and more can 
be handled than has been coming. 


Probably the largest cargo of grain 
that has ever been moved from the Head 
of the Lakes to the East was that of 
608,000 bus oats loaded at Superior, 
Sept. 18, on the William C. Amberg, of 
the Hanna line, for Buffalo. In 1915 a 
lake boat moved 560,000 bus out of Su- 
perior. It has been figured that the 
grain in the record cargo would require 
12,160 acres, yielding 50 bus to the acre, 
to produce. 

L. E. Meyer. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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A HELPFUL EDITORIAL 


With the time rapidly drawing near 
when Congress will again be in session, 
and the organized channels of marketing 
of agricultural products very likely to 
come once more under the fire of the 
misguided class of politicians that ap- 
parently can think of nothing other than 
the fanciful ills of the farmer, the milling 
and grain industries must turn to every 
available means of publicity to set forth 
the truth about the present grain mar- 
keting machinery. 

That the agrarian bloc is fooling no 
one but itself is generally known, but 
it is gratifying when a national magazine 
of the circulation of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editorially states the known 
economic truths of grain distribution, as 
it did in its issue of Sept. 20. The in- 
itial paragraph of the editorial is illumi- 
nating: 

“The price of wheat is a world price. 
The world price of wheat has been low 
for three years. In each wheat produc- 
ing country this price position has been 
the cause of more or less intense and 
widespread dissatisfaction. This has pro- 
voked political agitation, conducted in 
the several countries by more or less mis- 
guided agrarian blocs. Unpolitical judges 
of the situation have pointed out that 
the world wheat market was a buyers’ 
market, that the low price was the re- 
sult of too much wheat in the sense that 
there was more export wheat available 
than could be absorbed by the effective 
demand of the importing countries. The 
economic remedy was less wheat, not po- 
litical agitation.” 

That a trade price of wheat is far bet- 
ter than a political price is recognized in 
the editorial, which also states that “a 
high wheat price in the fall represents a 
grower’s selling price. Therefore the 
present price means money value to ag- 
riculture directly.” 

More publicity of this nature is need- 
ed. One of the greatest services that can 
be rendered to the milling industry by 
the Millers’ National Federation at this 
time is to see that the public is advised, 
and advised correctly, of the economy 
in the present system of grain market- 
ing. The editorial in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post is the kind of publicity the 
milling and grain industries need. 


ST. LOUIS 

Demand for the higher grades of flour 
in domestic markets remains practically 
unchanged, being quiet in the East for 
hard winter flours, while a fair volume 
of new business is being booked in the 
South on soft winter wheat flours. How- 
ever, shipping instructions are coming in 
fairly well on old bookings, and mills are 
maintaining better than half-time opera- 
tion. 

Export demand is very brisk on the 
part of concerns buying for the account 
of German interests. Blenders in par- 
ticular are enjoying a large volume of 
such business. Clears and low grade are 
so scarce and hard to obtain that Ger- 
man importers are now taking straights, 
and, indeed, the range in price between 
clears and straights has narrowed down 
to 25@35c bbl. Reports received here 
are to the effect that the German crop is 
almost a total failure, and it is thought 
that this will tend to prevent any restric- 
tions being placed against the importa- 
tion of American flour into Germany. 

Local bakery demand is very quiet. 
There are no large stocks of flour on 
hand, but bakers complain of the lack 
of business, and this is being reflected 
in their flour purchases. However, it is 
doubtful if there is a shop in the city 
that has purchased flour for as far in 
advance as was the case a year ago, so 
it is evident that this class of trade will 
be in the market again in the near future. 
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Jobbers report an active demand by 
blenders, and this is serving to advance 
the price of straights and clears. Quo- 
tations on the higher grades of flour, 
both soft and hard wheat, are holding 
firm, and very few reports are heard of 
cut-throat prices being made by any 
other than inconsequential mills. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 20: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.50@6.90, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $5.85@6.25, 
first clear $5.10@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5.80@6.15, 
first clear $5@5.40; spring first patent 
$7.20@7.60, standard patent $6.80@7.25, 
first clear $5.75@6.25. 


MILLFEED 


The consuming trade in the Southeast 
is displaying a somewhat better demand 
for millfeed, and the volume of sales to 
this class is said to be larger than has 
been the case for some time. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are still in the market for 
fair quantities of feed, but interest is 
centered on the improved demand from 
the consuming trade. Offerings are a 
little heavier, and quotations show prac- 
tically no change. Soft winter bran was 
quoted on Sept. 20 at $26@26.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $25@26, and gray 
shorts $31@32. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Je ee en 30,000 47 
PROVO WOES 2 cs ccccevces 30,600 48 
BOOP BS cccsdvecsccvcesoese 46,700 92 
TWO FEATS BHO occicsssveves 32,300 ‘ 64 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St, Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Geet FOO icdéccseiscscet Bee 65 
Previous week ............+ 54,400 63 
TFOOP BHO ccocercccvcccvese 52,300 67 
Te PERG BO sc cee scesens 47,800 62 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 20, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis,..104,220 122,520 144,940 126,350 

Wheat, bus.1,499,226 649,021 1,156,720 619,880 

Corn, bus... 497,600 637,000 358,000 351,990 


Oats, bus... 334,000 626,000 643,190 532,340 
Rye, bus.... 22,100 7,700 23,910 11,510 
Barley, bus. 38,400 38,400 12,520 20,150 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 24,850  ..... a 
Mixed feed, 

GAGS .ocse DOBRO cases 195,210 ..... 

WHEAT 


Soft winter wheat is in better demand. 
Local mills are in the market, and there 
is some accumulative demand, with ship- 
ping orders for No. 2 red. There is 
good clearance of all offerings, except 
for a few low grades. Receipts last 
week were 476 cars, against 465 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, on Sept. 20: 
No. 2 red $1.35@1.42, No. 3 red $1.31@ 
1.37, No. 4 red $1.29@1.32; No. 2 hard, 
$1.32. 

COARSE GRAINS 


A rather nervous feeling exists in the 
corn market, and price changes are rapid 
at times, without much corn being traded 
in. Wet and cool weather prevailed over 
the corn belt, and the forecast indicated 
temperatures somewhat below normal for 
several days, although no frost was pre- 
dicted. Action of oats was largely a 
reflection of that in other grains, There 
was a decrease noted in the movement 
to terminal markets. 

Receipts of corn last week were 289 
cars, against 309 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, on Sept. 20: No. 2 corn 
$1.12@1.13, No. 3 corn $1.12; No. 2 
yellow $1.14, No. 3 yellow $1.13, No. 6 
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yellow $1.09; No. 3 white $1.16, No. 4 
white $1.11@1.12, No. 5 white $1.10. Oats 
receipts, 128 cars, against 375. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 51c; No. 3 oats, 49 
@50c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Sept. 20, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.70@2.80 cwt, cream meal $2.90 
@3.10. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent $5.90@6, standard patents 
$5.75@5.85, medium $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.50@5.60, low grade dark $4.65@4.75, 
rye meal $4.90@5. 


RATE INCREASE SUSPENDED 


Proposed increases in freight rates on 
railroads operating in southern Missouri 
have been ordered suspended by the Mis- 
souri State Public Service Commission. 
The new rates were scheduled to become 
effective Oct. 1, but the commission de- 
clared that it would make an “exhaustive 
investigation” of the reasonableness of 
the higher rates before a new order is 
made. 

In the rate class which covers the move- 
ment of flour and feed the proposed in- 
creases were said by the commission to 
range between 37.6 and 49.5 per cent. 
Protests over the proposed increases 
have been filed with the state commission 
by a number of jobbing centers in south- 
ern Missouri, and appeals have also been 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


NOTES 


Ludwig Eisemann, a New Orleans 
flour exporter, recently visited the St. 
Louis trade. 


John E. Mitchell, Jr., of the John E. 
Mitchell Co., St. Louis, has returned 
from a vacation spent at Eagle River, 
Wis. 

Roy M. Wyatt, of Horner & Wyatt, mill 
and elevator builders, Kansas City, re- 
cently spent several days in St. Louis on 
business, 

L. A. Arneson and F. A. Kaths, of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, spent several days in St. Louis 
last week. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has returned from a_ business 
trip in the South. 


Among millers visiting St. Louis last 
week were Charles T. Johnson, Mount 
Vernon, Ind., and W. B. Anderson, Jr., 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Nashville, Tenn., was in St. Louis on 
business last week. 


S. D. Cummings, Belleville, Ill, is an 
applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from Lewis N. Hart. , 


The first annual Merchants’ Exchange 
doubles tennis tournament will be played 
this week, beginning Sept. 23, on the 
Triple A courts. About a dozen teams 
are entered. i 


Charles W. Betty, who at one time was 
engaged in the brokerage business in St. 
Louis but more lately connected wit 
the sales department of local mills, has 
again entered the brokerage business, 
with office at 218 Granite Building. 


Walker McMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, left for the East on a 
business trip, Sept. 15. He will also at- 
tend the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association at Atlantic City. 


The John E. Mitchell Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of the Alsop Process for 
conditioning flour, states that its foreign 
trade has been particularly active of 
late. One of the latest foreign mills to 
install a unit of the Alsop Process is 
Coumantaros Bros., Piréus, Greece. 


A special train carrying grain dealers 
from St. Louis and other points left here 
Sept. 21 for Cincinnati, running as a sec- 
ond section of the New Yorker over the 
Pennsylvania System. They will attend 
the annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, and return to St. 
Louis Wednesday night, Sept. 24. 

Counsel for the government recently 
obtained an order from Federal Judge 
Faris allowing an appeal to the United 
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States circuit court of appeals from his 
decision of Sept. 4, granting the applica- 
tion of Edward F. Goltra for a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the gov- 
ernment from interfering with his con- 
trol of a fleet of 19 barges and 4 tow- 
boats which he held under lease from 
the Department of War, badly needed 
now by the Federal Barge Line. Prep- 
aration of the appeal will begin imme- 
diately. 





MEMPHIS 

Although movement of flour to con- 
sumers continues fairly satisfactory, mill 
representatives find a disposition on the 
part of jobbing distributors to buy less. 
This is attributed to the irregular wheat 
market for several days, although the 
cash department failed to show much re- 
sponse to the erratic movement in con- 
tract trading. With the freer marketing 
of cotton, although to some extent 
checked by the declining tendency in that 
market, has come improved demand for 
flour, and collections are better. This 
encourages jobbers, but there is no tend- 
ency to encourage large contracts, and 
the longest ones reported in this market 
cover only two months. 

Prices last week averaged a shade bet- 
ter than in the previous week, and the 
range for best den patents from soft 
winter wheat was $8@8.60. Some mills 
with established trade raised their quo- 
tations 25c bbl, but others continued to 
make very close prices in an effort to 
induce business. handlers and blend- 
ers report movement has improved and 
shipping instructions are coming for- 
ward better than for some time. They 
raised prices about 25c, but are vane 
— little from the mills, having book 
rather freely before the recent upturn 
in grain. Hard winter flour was quoted, 
Sept. 19, at $6.25@6.60 for standard pat- 
ents, with short patents ranging $6.75@ 
7.20. 

Millfeed early in the week was firm, 
and wheat bran was offered at $27.50@ 
28 ton, with buyers refusing to take any, 
but offerings on Sept. 19 were plentiful 
at $27, and gray shorts at $34, compared 
with $34.50@35 earlier in the week. Buy- 
ers are taking only small lots. 

Cream meal continues to move slowly, 
as the interior is not anticipating re- 
quirements. Jobbers are still working on 

urchases made some time ago, and new 
favien is limited. The sharp break in 
corn contracts upset the market momen- 
tarily, but failed to affect the price, and 
on Sept. 18 most mills raised their price 
10c bbl, the range being $5.65@5.75. 


NOTES 


J. D. Evans, flour miller, Coffeyville, 
Kansas, was here during the week mix- 
ing with the flour trade. 

C. A. Jones, of the Jones Flour & 
Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala., visited the 
Merchants’ Exchange the past week. 

E. L. Barr, of the Nelson Grain & 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was introduced 
at the Merchants’ Exchange last Satur- 
day by J. D. Mayes. 

Leo J. Flanagan, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, was renewing ac- 

uaintances with old friends here during 
the week, accompanied by J. W. Man- 
grum, Little Rock representative of the 
company. 

S. F. Clark, member of the mixed feed 
trade, is now vice president Merchants’ 
Exchange, having been elected by the 
board of directors to succeed J. Camp- 
bell Jones, who sold his membership when 
he changed his business connection. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





NEW ORLEANS 

The flour trade continues to hold the 
same relative positions in the three chan- 
nels in which this business is conducted 
in New Orleans—domestic quiet, Latin 
America fair, and Europe very good. 
Business in all three continues to im- 
prove over preceding weeks. 

The public grain elevator was loading 
four ships for Europe, all of which were 
scheduled to sail during the week ended 
Sept. 20. These were the Noorderdyk 
with 400,000 bus wheat, Pearlmoor 280,- 
000, Novington 205,000, and the Karlhams 
112,000. The elevator, according to S. 
P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, is doing more business at this 
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time than for several years. He gave 
the elevator stocks, as of Sept. 18, as fol- 
lows: wheat, 1,834,000 bus; corn, 395,000; 
oats, 200,000; rye, 36,000. Inspections 
during the month, including Sept. 18, to- 
taled 2,080,000 bus greater than during 
any similar period for three years. 

Inspections for outward movement 
during August, according to Mr. Fears: 
wheat, 2,364 cars; corn, 50; oats, 56; 
barley, 2; rye, 21; milo maize, 2; total, 
2,495 cars. Outward inspections: wheat, 
8 cars; corn, 99; oats, 8; grain sorg- 
hums, 1; barley, 1; corn (after blowing), 
1. This makes the total inspections dur- 
ing August 2,615 cars, compared with 
1,413 in July and 299 in June. 

Some slight changes were noted in flour 
prices, but domestic buying continued on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills’ prices to 
dealers on Sept. 18, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 


c-—— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.30 $6.60 $7.90 
96 per cent ....... 7.80 6.30 7.25 
100 per cent ...... 7.60 6.10 6.85 
GE ccsccccccsacves 7.00 5.90 6.35 
First clear ....... eves 5.45 5.95 
Second clear ...... —_ 4.95 5.10 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.50 cwt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
oats, No. 2 white 6l14%c, No. 3 60%c; 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.39, No. 3 $1.38; hay, 
alfalfa, No. 1 $27, No. 2 $25.50; timothy, 
No. 1 $23, No. 2 $22. 

Corn flour was quoted at $3.10 cwt. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as reported by six of the leading steam- 
ship lines serving the tropics, amounted 
to 34,235 bags, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,479 
bags; Santiago, 1,350; Kingston, 1,875; 
La Guayra, 550; Limon, 3,200; Panama 
City, 1,650; Guayaquil, 3,399; Belize, 
902; Guatemala City, 2,183; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 500; Tela, 700; Puerto Colombia, 
701. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
550; Kingston, 675; Bluefields, 600. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,000; Tampico, 100; 
Puerto Cortez, 270; Bluefields, 400. 

Munson Line: Antilla, 100; Banes, 300. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co: Fort de France, 66; Port au 
Prince, 2,250; Paramaribo, 400; Pointe- 
a-Pitre, 1,553; La Guayra, 1,280; Cur- 
acao, 568; San Fernando, 100; Port of 
Spain, 496. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 50; Vera Cruz, 1,993. 

Although the rate war had endured for 
three weeks, there was little or no in- 
crease noted in flour exportations to 
Havana out of New Orleans. The rates 
have slumped below half their usual 
schedule for flour and grain, but demand 
continues normal. Neither the Cubans 
nor American shippers, it seems, are be- 
ing stampeded into making large ship- 
ments, even though ocean freight charges 
are down. 

Rice jobbers appeared to be doing a 
moderate business, but many complain 
that mills are selling direct. Business 
was described as quieter, except that 
mills were doing a good business. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 18 ........ 178,666 8,593 

Same period, 1923 ........ 120,581 32,499 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 18 ........ 25,730 114,568 

Same period, 1923 ........ 20,670 75,897 


NOTES 


Forty-two ships, flying foreign flags, 
brought cargoes into the port of New 
Orleans Sept. 18, which is regarded as a 
record number for vessels of that type 
in a day. 


The largest bond houses in New Or- 
leans are offering stock in the New Or- 
leans International Trade Exhibition, 
with a dividend of 7 per cent annually. 
The exhibits will be housed in the Army 
Supply Base, which has been turned over 
to the company for two years free of 
rent. 


The refinancing of the Texas Pacific- 
Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad, suc- 
cessor to the Trans-Mississippi Terminal 
Railroad, has been completed. First 
mortgage bonds, bearing 5% per cent 
interest, amounting to $5,000,000, have 
been sold. Outstanding notes will be re- 
deemed, it is said, and provisions made 
for expansion in New Orleans. 


R. A, Sutuivan: 


WISCONSIN BAKERY NEWS 


Bakers Optimistic—Bread Prices Unchanged 
—Labor Situation Quiet—State Associa- 
tion Holds School of Instruction 


Mitwavuxez, Wis.—Improving indus- 
trial conditions, with more general em- 
ployment, and a fairly well-sustained 
outdoor employment situation, combine 
to keep bakery trade in Milwaukee and 
vicinity in an encouraging position, with 
prospects for a steady increase in sales 
of bread as well as specialties. Heads 
of the larger wholesale shop speak op- 
timistically of the situation, and this is 
true as well of business men generally. 

Locally, there has been no upward 
revision of the prices of bread, and 
while there is talk of close margins of 
profit under present costs of production, 
there does not seem to be an immediate 
intention of an increase. Early in Sep- 
tember a report from Madison said that 
one group of chain groceries advanced 
the price of bread 1c, but this has not 
been done generally. 

The labor situation in the bakery trade 
is comparatively serene. Agitation has 
been started by union bakery and con- 
fectionery workers looking toward the 
abolition of night baking, and it is 
planned to make a statewide appeal to 
housewives to buy only union made 
bread, in the interest of health and bet- 
ter working conditions for bakery work- 
ers. They contend that night work is 
unnecessary, and that tomorrow’s bread 
may just as well be baked today. A 
committee has been appointed to present 
the request to employing bakers in Mil- 
waukee. It is stated that the unions 
have no thought of enforcing this de- 
mand, and that there is no likelihood of 
a strike growing out of this agitation. 

A large class took advantage of the 
bakery school conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers during the week of Sept. 
1-6 following the state fair. The asso- 
ciation maintained an elaborate exhibit 
at the fair, in the form of a model bak- 
ery, which was inspected by more than 
100,000 visitors. At the close of the ex- 
position, the equipment and shop were 
used for a week’s intensive training for 
all journeymen and master bakers in the 
state who found it possible to partici- 
pate. The main object was to give in- 
struction in the production of fancy 
goods, now the mainstay of many of the 
smaller shops, due to the strong compe- 
tition the neighborhood bakery meets 
from the independent and chain store 
grocery. 

NOTES 


John Lipperer, formerly of Jefferson, 
has opened a bakery at Sturgeon Bay. 


Christian Moe, member of Sandsmark 
& Moe, bakers, Stoughton, died at a 
hospital in Madison on Sept. 10. 


Fire resulting from an _ overheated 
grease kettle caused damage of $500 to 
the bakery of John Kolvenbach, Sr., 845 
First Avenue, Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Helen Wisniewski, 30 Chambers 
Street, Milwaukee, has been granted a 
permit to erect a $12,000 fireproof bak- 
ery, 40x58, at 46 Burleigh Street. 


Newspaper articles in Milwaukee 
dailies recently commented upon the 
fact that the Atlas Bakeries, Inc., is now 
producing an average of 80,000 loaves 
Merit bread daily. 


The Universal Grocery Co., Madison, 
will open a branch at 143 South Main 
Street, Fond du Lac, on Oct. 1. It con- 
ducts 14 stores in Madison, and branches 
in Edgerton and Beaver Dam. 


Frank Gerofski, of Baraboo, has estab- 
lished an Electrik-Maid shop at 407 
South Orange Avenue, Orlando, Fla. 
William Jerabek, engineer of the Elec- 
trik-Maid Co., St. Paul, also has con- 
tracts to equip similar shops in Tampa, 
Miami, Jacksonville and other Florida 
cities. 

A giant birthday cake was cut and 
distributed among hundreds of visitors 
to the plant of the Korff Bakery, Wauke- 
sha, in celebration of its first anniver- 
sary. The shop is owned and managed 
by M. R. Korff, formerly head of the 
bakery department of the Central Con- 


tinuation School, Milwaukee. 


Gottlieb Schlegel has retired from the 
bakery business in West Bend, and will 
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take a long rest. The business has heen 
purchased by Hugo Krueger, formerly 
of Milwaukee. Mr. Schlegel went to 
West Bend from Hartland, Wis., in 
1899, and purchased the Emil Kleist |yak- 
ery, which he rebuilt, re-equipped and 
modernized throughout, so that the shop 
ranks as one of the finest in Wisconsin. 


“A Mile of Loaves a Day” is the im- 
pressive title the Ashland (Wis.) Daily 
Press appends to a description of the 
$50,000 Central Bakery, built and 
equipped by Hans P. Christiansen. A 
visitors’ day was held Sept. 6, and 1,200 
loaves given away. Myr. Christiaisen 
learned his trade in Denmark, can) to 
America and worked for the Ward |3ak- 
ing Co. afterward becoming sup: rin- 
tendent of the Reynolds Bakery, Co um- 
bus, Ohio. He settled in Ashlan:: in 
1918. 

L. E. Mey: x. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATI( VN 


Members of the Maryland Bakers’ As- 
sociation, on Sept. 10, at the Hotel ‘ten- 
nert, Baltimore, heard Dr. J. H. Sc! -ad- 
er, deputy health commissioner of !) ilti- 
more, speak on the baking industr’ of 
today as compared with 4,000 years «go. 
He said that more progress had een 
made during the past 50 years in the 
baking industry than previous to hat 
period, and predicted still gr iter 
achievements for the baker during the 
next 50 years. He told of large « an- 
tities of milk going to waste in pari. of 
Maryland that would make the loaf : ore 
nourishing if the bakers could get it 

Carl Gurstmayer, city bakeshop in- 
spector, pledged the support of his e- 
partment in improving the baking in- 
dustry in Baltimore, while J. H. W ol- 
ridge, secretary Potomac States Bal. rs’ 
Association, told of the work the 3u- 
reau of Chemistry, Washington, is di ing 
to further the use of milk in bah«rs’ 
bread. 

The meeting was presided over by 
George E. Muhly. 

For the October meeting A. H» vel, 
chairman of the program committee, «n- 
nounced that he had made arrangem: nts 
for a bread scoring contest and talk. on 
this phase of the business. 

Flour men attending were Lewis I; iu- 
stein and N. Gettleshon, of the Atls itic 
Flour Mills Co; R. B. Carson, W.sh- 
burn Crosby Co; G. W. Sanner, Stan: rd- 
Tilton Milling Co; W. G. Peters, Qu: \er 
Oats Co; H. C, Benner, Empire }ill- 
ing Co. 

J. H. Woorrim 





STEEL PRODUCTS CO. CATALOGU: 

The Union Steel Products Co., | \d., 
Albion, Mich., has recently published «nd 
is sending out to the trade its catali sue 
No. 28, containing prices and illus’ ra- 
tions of all equipment manufactured by 
this well-known company. The catal« ‘ue 
certainly is complete, and ought to be 
found in every baker’s library. Ba. ers 
are invited to write the company for 
copies. 





CRACKER NOTES 

A. M. Brookes, secretary Pacific C. st 
Biscuit Co., Seattle, is dead, aged $1 
years. In 1886 he entered the cra  \er 
business and became president of ‘he 
Northwestern Cracker Co., and from | iat 
time had been an important factor in ‘he 
industry. During the civil war he 0- 
listed in the Twenty-fourth regin -nt 
Wisconsin Volunteers. He was marr °d, 
but had no children. 


A branch of the Iten Biscuit ‘0. 
Omaha, Neb., will be established at A’ \’- 
rillo, Texas. R. R. Kindley, gen“! 
manager of the company, recently visi «4 
Amarillo and appointed C. H. Thomp: ». 
of Wichita, Kansas, manager of |{ ° 
branch. M. R. Lindsay, also of t ° 
Wichita branch, will be transferred »° 
Amarillo, while six traveling men 
call on the Texas trade from there. 


Howard F. Whitney has succeeded t! ° 
late S. S. Marvin as a director in t'° 
National Biscuit Co. Mr. Whitney is | 
member of the New York Stock E:- 
change, vice president and director « 
the Link Oil Corporation, Houston, Te> 
as, and director in the McCall Publishin : 
Co., Pyrene Mfg. Co. and the Brookl; 
Warehouse and Storage Co. During t! 
World War, he served as captain in t! 
military intelligence division. 
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THE GREAT PROBLEM 

1\FTING all the committee reports and speeches 

delivered at the annual convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association, one feature in practically all of 
them remains as their essential basis: the necessity for 
increasing the consumption of bread. There are many 
other things which the bakers’ national organization 
can do and is doing, and some of these are of con- 
sid: rable importance, but in the long run their signifi- 
cance is determined by their influence on the demand 
for pread. 

‘here are many ways in which the consumption of 
wh: it products can be encouraged. People can be 
ure d@ to eat more cake and pastry, more hot breads, 
doy hnuts or wheat cakes. They may be encouraged 
to ..crease their consumption of wheat breakfast foods. 
Nove of these things, however, get down to the real 
ba. s of wheat consumption, which, as every baker 
knows, is the use of white bread. 

ncreasing the nation’s bread consumption is a co- 
oprative movement in the truest sense of the word. 
It }enefits the farmer who grows the wheat, the grain 
d+ ier who markets it, the miller who grinds it, and 
th: baker who converts it into bread. For all of 
t!-.e an increase in the consumption of bread is vitally 
i portant; they can bring it about only by joint and 
properly co-ordinated effort. 

\lore and more the largest part of the task of in- 

rvasing bread consumption is being laid on the bakers. 

Ticy are the salesmen of the national bread industry, 
aii it is always the salesman who creates an increase 
in demand. The farmers, the millers and the grain 
men can help, but the men on the firing line, the men 
who bring the finished product to the consumer, and 
who consequently have it in their power to determine 
the extent of the demand, are the bakers. 

The convention of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has done wisely in laying emphasis on this mat- 
ter of increased bread consumption as the one great 
point to be considered. It might well have gone a 
siep further, by stating that the only way in which 
bread consumption can be increased is by having the 
bakers bake better bread. The public may be induced 
to eat less bread by hostile argument, which must be 
refuted as a measure of defense. It will eat more 
bread only because it wants to. All the calories, all 
the nutritive benefits, all the cheapness in the world 
will not make people eat more bread unless they like it. 

The American Bakers’ Association is teaching the 
bakers how to advertise and sell their bread in such a 
way as to make it more attractive. Back of the ad- 
vertisement must be the quality of the product; the 
bakers of America are making good bread, but they 
are not making it as good as they possibly can. Only 
by doing this, consistently and all the time, can they 
hope to accomplish the great work which lies before 
them, and create a new demand for bread, not by 
argument, but by sheer quality. 





FACING THE ENEMY 
TS American Bakers’ Association has done a good 


service to the industry in the circular letter it . 


issued denouncing the libelous attack on white bread 
recently published by Dr. Frank Crane. This circular 
is in line with work which the association has been 
doing for years, and it demonstrates the absolute ne- 
cessity for a permanent, well-equipped and ably di- 
rected organization to fight the battles of the industry 
as a whole. 

Why do the bakers insist so strongly on the value 
of white bread? Owing to the comparative cheapness 
of whole wheat flour, they could undoubtedly make 
more profit per loaf by selling graham bread and sim- 
ilar products. Their stand is based on two facts: first, 
the truth, amply demonstrated by years of scientific 
research, that white bread is by far the best contri- 
bution which the entire field of cereal products can 
make to a properly balanced ration; and second, the 


certainty that a shift to any other form of bread 
would mean greatly reduced consumption. 

Dr. Barnard, in his comprehensive report covering 
the activities of the American Bakers’ Association 
during the past year, has pointed out many of the 
ways in which white bread is attacked. It does not 
greatly matter to the baker whether these attacks are 
based on the publicity seeking efforts of sensational 
newspaper writers, or on the feeble-mindedness of 
women with a mania for thinness who give up bread 
in order to eat candy. It is the cumulative effect of 
these attacks which counts, and they will continue 
indefinitely because there are always competing food- 
stuffs seeking to strengthen their own position at the 
expense of bread. 

It is not enough merely to deny that these assaults 
on white bread are based on truth. Such denial will 
never secure enthusiastic hearing, because it lacks dra- 
matic appeal. When Marshal Foch was asked regard- 
ing his theory of strategy, he replied: “Attack, attack, 
always attack!” Exactly the same thing applies in the 
case of foodstuffs. The baking industry must be pre- 
pared, not simply to stand on the defensive, but to 
attack its enemies, fairly and openly always, but with 
vigor, courage and persistence. If its national associa- 
tion were to do no other work than this, it would be 
worth all it costs the industry for its upkeep, and 
many times more. 


CONSOLIDATED BUYING 

ECENTLY a considerable number of experiments 

have been undertaken for the purpose of giving 
bakers the supposed advantages of consolidated buy- 
ing of flour and other bakery supplies. Large pur- 
chasing agencies have been formed, and have invited 
bakers to subscribe to their buying service. The pro- 
posed benefits to the baker have been glowingly set 
forth, and he has been given to understand that the 
consolidated buying agency undertakes to save him a 
large amount of money every year. 

Experience has shown that in actual practice bakers 
are not altogether satisfied with systems of this kind. 
They find that the consolidated agency cuts them off 
from direct relationship with the mill; if the flour 
they get is not exactly what they want, they no longer 
are in a position to take the matter up direct with the 
miller who ground it. They find, moreover, that the 
actual saving in the cost of flour is by no means as 
large as they thought it was going to be, and that what- 
ever saving may apparently be effected is more than 
offset by the breaking down of the once close alliance 
between the mill and the bakery. 

Every baker must remember that interposing a 
consolidated buying agency between himself and the 
miller means that somebody is making money and pay- 
ing operating expenses out of the business. The con- 
solidated agency, however it may describe itself, is 
essentially a jobber, and even if it is organized on a 
mutual basis, its office is necessarily expensive to run, 
and its officers and employees must receive salaries. 

Who pays these expenses? To some extent, of 
course, the miller who sells his flour to the consolidated 
buying agency. However, the baker must remember 
that the miller is going to do everything in his power 
to get a fair return for the actual quality of the flour 
he sells; if the consolidated agency beats him down 
fifty cents a barrel below the cost of his regular patent 
grade, he is going to do his best to get this fifty cents 
back out of the flour itself. No scheme of co-operative 
buying will ever give the baker more than he pays 
for; if he pays for increased purchasing service, he 
has just so much less money to spend on actual flour. 

If the baker will always remember that the con- 
solidated buying agency, whatever its theoretical or- 
ganization, is practically nothing but a jobber, he 
can see much more clearly whether or not he will profit 
by subscribing to it. Unquestionably the small baker 
who can use flour only in less than carload lots is fre- 


quently better off when he buys from a local jobber 
whose volume of business gives him the benefit of 
car lot rates. 

On the other hand, a baker whose business is large 
enough to justify the purchase of flour in car lots has 
little to gain by breaking off direct connections with 
the mills, and paying the extra commission required 
by a jobbing agency, whatever its title. What he gains 
thereby is always problematical, for lower prices are 
pretty sure in the end to be reflected in poorer flour 
quality; what he loses through sacrificing his direct 
alliance with the miller is certain and regrettable. A 
clear recognition of the actual character and position 
of consolidated buying agencies will do much toward 
enabling the baker to decide whether their services are 
really worth what they cost. 





CHICAGO’S DOUGH CLUB 

SSOCIATIONS and clubs theoretically exist to 

bring people together; too often their influence is 
just the opposite, and they serve largely to keep people 
apart. This has been the inevitable result of special- 
ization. First, let us say, there exists a City Bakers’ 
Association. Then it splits geographically, the north 
siders organizing a club of their own in sharp dis- 
tinction from the south siders. Next the doughnut 
makers set up an independent association; then the 
bakers of Jugoslav origin have to have a club to dis- 
tinguish them from the Czechoslovaks, and so on. By 
the time the industry is fully organized, no member 
of it has a chance to meet more than a dozen or so 
of his fellows. 

Luckily, there has of late been a distinct tendency 
to work in the other direction by organizing inclusive 
instead of exclusive trade associations. The new 
Dough Club of Chicago furnishes an admirable illus- 
tration. Its purpose is not to segregate, but to asso- 
ciate; it undertakes to bring together men whose pre- 
cise business activities may differ, but who have a basic 
interest in common because they are concerned with 
the great daily bread industry. 

We need more clubs of this kind; more associations 
which really deserve the name, and which seek to bring 
together in the fellowship of a united interest men 
who otherwise might remain apart. We need to get 
away from the conception of the trade organization 
which has recently been so prevalent, and which sets 
up barriers instead of breaking them down. Above 
all, we need a far greater emphasis on the essential 
unity of all the industries which contribute to the 
nation’s daily bread. 

The Dough Club of Chicago begins its career with 
an admirable opportunity for success. Under the 
leadership of men like P. P. Croarkin, W. E. Long, 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Daniel W. 
Martin, B. B. Grenell, Eugene Lipp, J. M. Livingston 
and H. N. Weinstein, it ought to be able to bring 
together all the allied interests connected with flour 
and bread in America’s second largest city, and to serve 
the public well through genuine service to its members. 
Other cities will watch the Chicago experiment with 
interest, as likely to deserve imitation when time brings 
out the true value of the alliances it creates. 





DANGER AHEAD! 

HEAT prices have gone up; flour prices have 

gone up; bread prices have changed practically 
not at all. In most states, the weight of the loaf is 
now fixed by statute, so that fluctuations in costs can 
no longer be met by slight changes in the unit quan- 
tity. What are the bakers doing? If they are taking 
the added costs out of their profits, they need only 
watch to see that the profits do not become losses. 
But if they are trying to offset increased costs by 
lowering the quality of their bread, they are headed 
for disaster. Let prices and costs be what they may, 
the quality of the baker’s loaf must be kept unchal- 
lenged. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS 
IN ANNUAL SESSION 


Recommend Nonreturn of Stale Bread, Hold- 
ing District Meetings and Starting 
Apprentices at Age of 14 





The twentieth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Association of -Master 
Bakers was held at the Republican 
House, Milwaukee, Aug. 25-27. The 
meeting was well attended, and the re- 
ports of otticers showed that the asso- 
ciation’s activities during the past year 
had been numerous and productful. A 
unique effort of the association and 
something different was the model bak- 
ery it operated at the Wisconsin State 
Fair held during the same week as the 
convention. This activity also served as 
as an attraction for increased attendance 
at the convention. 

Although the convention was scheduled 
for Aug. 25-27, the opening day was de- 
voted entirely to a meeting of the board 
of directors and registration, with an en- 
tertainment and buffet lunch in the eve- 
ning. The first business session was held 
Tuesday morning, Aug. 26, and President 
Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, welcomed 
the bakers to the twentieth anniversary 
of the Wisconsin association, it having 
been that many years ago when some 
big-spirited men met in the same hall 
to organize the association. He was 
proud to say that they have fulfilled all 
expectations of the founders. The past 
year had been profitable for most bak- 
ers, and it is usually during such times 
that they display little interest in the as- 
sociation, but he asserted it was essential 
for every wide-awake business man to 
belong to a trade organization. 

The baker, Mr. Poehlmann declared, 
must modernize his store and equipment; 
he must specialize on certain goods on 
certain days; he must advertise freely; 
he should join a bakers’ association; and 
a final requirement was that he should 
read his trade journals, in order to get 
acquainted with bakers and their activi- 
ties in all parts of the country. He also 
urged all members to join the recently 
formed Wisconsin Bakers’ Mutual Com- 
pensation Insurance Co. 

The roll call showed that every officer 
and director was present, a_ rather 
unique record, and which few state asso- 
ciations can equal, The secretary’s re- 
port and that of the treasurer proved 
that the association was in a healthy con- 
dition, and that 31 new members were 
elected during the past year. R. P. Han- 
son, Oshkosh, a director, alone secured 
16, J. W. Pinzer, secretary, got nine, 
and J. T. Fisher, treasurer, induced five 
to join. 

The board of directors made two rec- 
onmendations, one that a committee be 
appointed to again have introduced in 
the next legislature the bill, defeated at 
the last session, prohibiting the return 
of stale bread. The other was that this 
committee also find some means to se- 
cure a change in the apprenticeship law 
to allow boys 14 years of age to enter 
for apprenticeship, instead of 15, as at 
present. A legislative committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Frank Kullmann, 
chairman, C. L. Sorenson and Albert 
Hall. 

Secretary Pinzer made a plea for more 
active work for new members. There 
are over 800 bakers in the state, and not 
half of them are members of the asso- 
ciation, 

Marshall O. Densby, president Chica- 
go Master Bakers’ Association, was 
asked to say a few words. President 
Poehlmann introduced several other 
leading baker visitors, among whom were 
Eugene Lipp, president Chicago South- 
side Bakers’ Association and past presi- 
dent Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America; Mike Hoffman, president St. 
Louis Bakers’ Co-operative Association, 
and B. E, Nehls, financial secretary Chi- 
cago Master Bakers’ Association. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Harry Hall, of the American Ap- 
praisal Co., Milwaukee, was the princi- 
pal speaker at this session, taking for 
his subject “Trade Organizations and 
Their Value to the Small Business Man.” 
He cited numerous instances of good 
work done by trade associations. Collec- 
tively, he said, a trade can accomplish 
things that cannot be done by individu- 





als, such as legislation, advertising, do- 
ing away with trade abuses, securing 
better cost accounting methods, profes- 
sional advice, etc. 

Trade organizations, Mr. Hall con- 
tinued, always preach the gospel of qual- 
ity goods and quality service, and he 
added that depreciation is a very im- 
portant item to be taken into considera- 
tion and one that a trade association 
could and should hammer home. Depre- 
ciation was just as important an item to 
be taken into account as labor and ma- 
terials. He was interested in the cam- 
paign for better cost accounting systems. 
A good slogan was “Know Thy Costs,” 
and the work an association does to ac- 
quaint its members on this important 
matter is a sufficient reason for a man 
to belong to an association. 

O. W. Hall, head of the service de- 
partment of the American Institute of 
Baking, was asked to score some bread, 
and made some remarks about his work. 
John M. Hartley had purchased several 
loaves of bakers’ bread sold in Milwau- 
kee, which Mr. Hall scored. It might 
have been even more interesting had not 
the bread been so good, as Mr. Hall re- 
marked that his score would be high and 
he had little complaint to find with the 
loaves. President Poehlmann before ad- 
journment called on John M. Hartley, 
Chicago, and M. Hoffman, St. Louis, for 
remarks. Mr. Hartley discussed condi- 
tions in the trade and prices of raw ma- 
terials and prices of bread, and Mr. 
Hoffman told of the success of the bak- 
ers’ buying association in his city, 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 


Discussion centered chiefly around the 
board of directors’ two recommenda- 
tions, which were adopted. John M. 
Hartley also spoke briefly on a matter 
which related to the questionable policy 
of using brand names that intimated the 
use of certain materials that were not 
actually used in production of bread. 
He cited decisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission against concerns in other 
lines. Madison was selected as the next 
convention city. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

All the old officers were re-elected, 
namely, Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, 
president; C. L. Sorenson, Racine, vice 
president; J. W. Pinzer, Milwaukee, sec- 
retary; Joseph T, Fisher, North Mil- 
waukee, treasurer. 

Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee, and Er- 
win Hoffman, Appleton, were re-elected 
directors, and William Rose, Burlington, 
was elected to succeed R. P. Hanson, 
Oshkosh, who asked to be excused from 
serving. 

BANQUET 

The annual banquet was held the eve- 
ning of Aug. 26, at which over 200 bak- 
ers and their wives and allied trades 
members attended. In spite of the in- 
tense heat wave that hit Milwaukee that 
day, this dinner was most enjoyable. 

C. J. Kremer, a Milwaukee baker, was 
the only speaker. Due to his being busy 
at the model bakery at the State Fair, 
this was the only opportunity to give 
his report on the Wisconsin Bakers’ Mu- 
tual Compensation Insurance Co., of 
which he is president. He spoke of the 
progress made since this was formed 
and, although the required number had 
not yet been secured, he predicted a 
great future for the company. He espe- 
cially urged all to support this new ac- 
tivity organized by bakers for bakers, 
and which would reduce the cost of this 
kind of insurance. 

Mr. Kremer also spoke of the model 
bakery at the State Fair, saying this was 
the first co-operative effort between a 
great state and the baking industry. 
Having devoted considerable time to 
this bakery, assisted by two expert bak- 
ers, whose services were loaned by the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. and The 
Fleischmann Co., he explained that the 
bakers would have an opportunity of 
using this model bakery the following 
week as a school of instruction, and that 
for a nominal sum they could register. 
The two borrowed bakers had been given 
permission to remain over another week. 


. This matter was again brought up at 


the closing session, when the necessary 
number registered for the course.. The 
bakers were to be congratulated, Mr. 
Kremer said in conclusion, for the ex- 
cellent and high class allied tradesmen 
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serving them, who have, he mentioned, 
done more in many instances for the 
industry than the bakers themselves. 


NOTES 

John Faulds, president Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., was very much in 
evidence. 

J. M. Hill and Louis Wahl looked 
after the interests of the Sun-Maid Rais- 
in Growers. 

J. W. Hicklin, secretary Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, came from Michigan 
with his son, where they had been on a 
vacation. 

Trade press representatives in attend- 
ance were John M. Hartley, Bakers 
Weekly, and S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller. 

The Fleischmann Co. representatives 
seen around the convention hall were W. 
H. Ulrey, C. Russ, E. Cahill, N. Shinkle, 
C. Rhode and G. Roth. 

Frank Kilbert, chairman, Kurt O. 
Kaiser and Oscar Rupin, local bakers, 
served on the arrangements committee 
and did their work well. 

R. P. Hanson, Oshkosh, received 
many congratulations and expressions of 
thanks for the splendid work he did for 
the association the past year. 

Oshkosh bakers attending: R. P. Han- 
son, Hanson Baking Co; J. Kinney, But- 
ter-Nut Baking Co; N. Manor, Manor- 
Wilke Baking Co; Albert Fisher. 

H. B. Smith, sales manager Chicago 
office Washburn Crosby Co., headed this 
concern’s contingent. Others present 
were F,. C. Emmons, G. D. Campbell, T. 
F. Scoggin, S. O. Geise, C. G. Swanson, 
C. M. Tronsen. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, as usual had a large contin- 
gent present, and co-operated to the 
fullest extent to make the convention 
successful. W. H. Clark, sales manager, 
was assisted by E. F. Carlson, assistant 
sales manager, F. A. Henning, F. J. 
Miller, C. W. Leibenow, C. E, Blanken- 
heim and J. J. Paar. 

Among flour mill representatives, bro- 
kers and jobbers registered were Clark 
Keator, H. H. King Flour Mills Co; F. 
F. Barkow, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc; R. M. De Smidt, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co; M. E. Marquard, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation; David L. Grace, 
Wells Flour Mills; W. J. Black, Com- 
mander Mill Co; M. A. Brockett, King 
Midas Milling Co; M. J. McGarry, 
Stokes Milling Co; W. W. Roegge, H. 
W. Kleinsteuber, Roegge & Kleinsteuber; 
Phil Orth, Jr., Phil Orth & Co. 

The Milwaukee bakers were out in 
large numbers. Among those attending 
were G. A. Bath, Nick Bauer, J. T. 
Fisher, H. Folkert, Matt Gross, C. Hack, 
Paul Henning, Kurt O. Kaiser, A. Kehr- 
er, Frank Kilbert, Ernst Krueger, Jr., 
Jerman Krueger, Frank Kullmann, C. 
J. Kremer, Bruno Lammott, E. M. 
Liersh, Joseph Poehlmann, Charles and 
August Reinhard, L. Renwald, Oscar 
Ruppin, A. Schmidt, Bernard Schmidt, 
Walter Schmidt, O. Stern, H. Thompson, 
C. Twelmeyer, Martin Tyborsky, G. 
Weickert and Henry Wilhert. 

Some representatives of manufactur- 
ers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
present were Louis F. Kutler, J. H. Day 
Co; S. O. Fels, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; 
C. G. Beach, Petersen Oven Co; W. 
Keith, John Schmidt, Rumford Co; R. 
K,. Curtis, S. Gumpert Co., Inc; John H. 
Thomsen, Hilker & Bletsch Co; J. P. 
Diener, Economy Paper Products Co; 
H. M. Bachman, Union Steel Products 
Co., Ltd; B. F. Paap, Walter Kolbe, 
Liberty Yeast Corporation; C. Carter, 
Menasha Printing & Carton Co; A. A. 
Bettner, E. P. Owen, J. B. Ford Co. 

Bakers from points outside of Mil- 
waukee: F, H. Foth, Foth Bros., P. H. 
Norregaard and George Kneiseu, Keno- 
sha; H. C. Hanson, C. Odden, P. Schulz, 
C. L. Sorenson, and M. C. Winter, Ra- 
cine; C. F. Hintz, Oconomowoc; A. 
Kalupa, Princeton; E. A. Klosterman, 
Beloit; H. W. Kremp, Watertown; J. 
E. Meyer, Elkhorn; Andrew Pfefferly, 
Elm Tree Bakery, and E. Hoffman, 
Appleton; W. A. Rose, Burlington; W. 
P. Schmidt, Marinette; G. Small, Clan- 
dan & Small, Prairie du Chien; O. H. 
Strand, Strand Baking Co., Madison; 
Anton von Thull, Kimberly; W. F. 
Woeltz, Kaukaua. S. O. Werner. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR HONORED 


Bronze Bust Presented by Danish Scientists 
to American Institute of Baking Dedi- 
cated at Impressive Ceremony 





Cuicaco, Iru.—The dedication of the 
portrait bust in bronze of Louis Pas- 
teur at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing on Sept. 16 was a memorable occa- 
sion. Leaders in the industry attended, 
and the baking industry was honored by 
the presence at the event of one of the 
leading scientists of the world, Dr. S, P. 
L. Sorensen, director of the Carlsberg 
Laboratories, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
who gave an excellent and educational 
address on Louis Pasteur. 

The presentation of this bust of Pas- 
teur is a recognition of the work so 
successfully being carried out by the 
institute, Dr, H. E. Barnard, who pre- 





Greeting from the Danish Donors of the 
Pasteur Bust 


sided at the services, stated. Dr. Hugh 
Elmer Brown led the invocation, «nd 
was followed by a brief talk by the Ion. 
R. Baumann, Danish consul in Chicigo, 
who spoke of the pleasure of being 
present. The Hon. A. Barthelemy, 
French consul in Chicago, also spoke 
briefly, and expressed his appreciation 
for the invitation to participate in this 
meeting to honor one of his countrymen. 

Dr. Max Henius, president Wahl- 
Henius Institute, which formerly was 
located in the building now occupied by 
the American Institute of Baking, pre- 
sented the bust on behalf of the donors, 
Helge and Vagn Jacobsen, and Pau! C. 
Paulsen, Copenhagen, Denmark. He 
asked for permission first to tell the 
audience something as to how and why 
this bust came to the baking industry of 
this country. It was only a year or wo 
ago, he stated, when he first talked \ ith 

K. Russell, editor of Baking T: ‘- 
nology, about Pasteur, who said tha: it 
was indeed to be regretted that only 4 
few selects had any knowledge about 
Pasteur, and the masses did not know 
of the great work done by Pasteur tor 
humanity. He then spoke to Dr. H. ". 
Barnard about the matter, who was very 
enthusiastic over a plan to honor tli's 
great scientist. 

A little later, Dr. Henius said, he let 
on a trip to Denmark, his fatherlan’', 
and when he reached Copenhagen and 
visited the Carlsberg Laboratories, )¢ 
again saw that wonderful bust of Pa:- 
teur at the entrance, and then at once 
knew what could be done to honor Pas- 
teur. He had a conference with Helge 
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and Vagn Jacobsen, his former students, 
and Paul C. Paulsen, who immediately 
fell in with the suggestion. It took 
months, however, Mr. Henius said, be- 
fore the family of Pasteur and the 
sculptor would agree to permit a replica 
to be made and sent to this country. But 
when they were informed of the kind of 
institute it was to be given to and the 
kind of work that was being carried out 
here, their permission was readily se- 
cured. Dr. Henius then read the greet- 
ings from the donors and officially pre- 
sented the bust. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, president 
American Bakers’ Association, accepted 
the bust on behalf of the institute. He 
said in part: 

“This is indeed a unique occasion. It 
is a striking demonstration of the amity 
of three great nations and the interna- 
tionality and close relationship of art, 
science and commerce. Nowhere in the 
panorama of the ages do we find a par- 
allel to the spectacle of a beautiful work 
of art being presented by Danish scien- 
tists in memory of a French savant to 
an institution maintained through the 
vision of a branch of American industry. 
Further than that, this day marks an 
epoch in the history of the manufacture 
of bread. 

“Geologists, historians and biblical stu- 
dents agree as to the antiquity of what 
has been called an art since time im- 
memorial. Its commercial practice dates 
from the establishment of a public bak- 
ery in Rome immediately after Mace- 
donian subjugation, but it remained for 
the present generation of bakers to rec- 
ognize the necessity of science to any 
real progress. The American Bakers’ 
Association is just celebrating its twen- 
ty-sixth birthday and the American In- 
stitute of Baking is the result of the 
vision of a few worthy pioneers in what 
was purely a commercial organization 
not unlike the ancient guilds. 

“This institute is well fitted to stand 
as a shrine for the bust of a great public 
benefactor. Established and supported 
by men whose normal instincts are com- 
mercial, it is none the less built about 
an ideal—that of public service. Its 
findings are the property of the world 
and not of the men who contribute to 
its support. Its sole purpose is the bet- 
terment of the service which a great in- 
dustry is rendering to a great people. 

“Dr. Henius, I accept, in the name of 
the American Institute of Baking, this 
splendid bronze tribute to a man who, 
though born under the tricolor of 
France, is today universally claimed as 
a citizen of the world. We ask you to 
accept our most sincere thanks for the 
gracious manner in which you have made 
the presentation, and we ask you to ex- 
tend to the donors our assurance of 
grateful appreciation.” 

The address of Dr. S. P. L. Sorensen 
was the last one on the program, and in 
introducing this speaker, Dr. Barnard 
gave a short review of Dr. Sorensen’s 


activities as well as those of the Carls-. 


berg Laboratories, of which he is the 
director. Dr. Sorensen’s speech was lis- 
tened to with much interest. He out- 
lined Pasteur’s career, his experimenta- 
tions, the opposition he met with, his dis- 
appointments and, finally, his success 
and the honors accorded him. Dr. Sor- 
ensen said that Pasteurs’ name would 
be preserved through the ages as human- 
ity’s great benefactor. 
S. O. Werner. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PrrrssuncH, Pa.—There was a repre- 
sentative turnout of bakers and allied 
tradesmen at the monthly meeting of 
the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Pittsburgh, Sept. 13. 
Horace W. Crider presided. Two flour 
men were on the impromptu program as 
speakers, and both acquitted themselves 
with credit. The first was John B. 
Nicholson, of the sales department of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City. He was introduced by A. 
P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., who represents the Larabee Cor- 
poration here. Mr. Nicholson congratu- 
lated the bakers on their enterprise, and 
stated that co-operative effort always 
paid. 

C. D. Rich, of the Pittsburgh office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was intro- 
duced and spoke briefly. G. G. Balch, 
representative of the Eagle Roller Mill 
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Co., New Ulm, Minn., was also intro- 
duced by President Crider. 

Benjamin Markovitz, president Marko- 
vitz Baking Co., Braddock, was greeted 
very warmly by the bakers and allied 
tradesmen. He confined himself to the 
statement that “bakers should learn to 
trust each other more and not be afraid 
of each other,” and added that the flour 
men should do likewise. 

Herman G. Schelat, former president 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association, and 
Albert G. Heim, former treasurer, spoke 
briefly. 

A letter of greeting was received 
from Charles W. Meyers, director of 
trade relations for Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

H. C. Elste, district manager The 
Fleischmann Co., was heartily welcomed 








chanical equipment which will materially 
increase the output. J. D. Williamson, 
president of the company, reports a 
flattering increase in business. 


Martin Bender, a baker employed in 
the Pittsburgh plant of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., and the Pittsburgh plant, joint- 
ly were awarded the $5,000 gold trophy 
given by William B. Ward in a national 
baking contest. Twenty Ward bakeries 
in the leading cities engaged in the com- 
petition. 


An endowment of $25,000 to establish 
free beds in the West Penn Hospital to 
be used for sick and injured bakers liv- 
ing in western Pennsylvania, to be known 
as the Edith Rumsey Marvin Memorial, 
is provided for in the will of Sylvester 
S. Marvin, a former prominent resident 


Bust of Louis Pasteur at American Institute 


on his return from a vacation outing at 
Delaware Water Gap. 


NOTES 


The Arlington Bakery, Jeannette, will 
open a retail department. 

The Wohlfarth Bakery, Homestead, 
Pa., has installed new machinery costing 
$11,000. 

The West Homestead (Pa.) Baking 
Co. has enlarged its plant and installed 
additional machinery. 

Carroll Bros., Youngwood, contem- 
plate the erection of an apartment house, 
with bakery on the first floor. 

The Purity Bakery, Rankin, Pa., is 
installing two steam ovens, and a quan- 
tity of mechanical equipment. 

A bakery has been opened at Hayden- 
ville by the Haydenville Baking Co. 

The Clymer (Pa.) Bakery is remodel- 
ing its building. 

The branch factory of the Bachman 
Pretzel Co., Reading, located at Hyde 
Park, a suburb of Reading, was broken 
into by thieves, who wrecked the safe 
and stole about $450 in cash and checks. 

Mrs. C. Mary Orth, aged 90, who for 
many years was engaged in the bakery 
business at Harrisburg, Pa., died there 
on Sept. 11. Two sons and two daugh- 
ters survive. Mrs. Orth was a native of 
Germany, and had resided in Harris- 
burg since 1855. 

The Duquesne Baking Co., Auburn 
Street, Pittsburgh, has installed a new 
high-speed dough mixer and other me- 


of Pittsburgh, once president of the 
National Biscuit Co., who died recently 
at his home in Merion, Pa. 


The monthly meeting of the Wheeling 
Bakers’ Club was held at Morgan’s 
Hotel, about 15 miles east of Wheeling, 
on Sept. 9. Mal T. Higgs, the president 
of Moundsville, and Secretary Ulrich, 
welcomed the bakers, who numbered 
about 30. Dinner was served prior to 
the meeting. 


Horace W. Crider, president, and C. 
C. Latus, secretary, Western Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, addressed a 
meeting of bakers of Brownsville, Pa., 
and vicinity, on the evening of Sept. 4. 
As a result of the talk by Mr. Crider 
a movement was started for closer co- 
operative effort among the bakers of 
that section. 


Employees of the Washington (Pa.) 
Baking Co. held their first outing Sept. 
1. About 60 were present. There was 
a fine program of sports and athletic 
events, with prizes. It was decided to 
have an outing annually, Through the 
courtesy of F. F. Fleming and J. W. 
Fleming, president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively, the party was taken 
to and from the grove in automobiles, 
and dinner was provided. 


A Wheeling, W. Va., wholesale bak- 
ery company has been ordered to dis- 
continue the sale of 20-0z loaves of 
bread in Ohio, under penalty of prosecu- 
tion. Under the laws of Ohio, loaves 
of bread must weigh either a full pound, 
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pound and a half or some multiple of 
either. It was found that underweight 
bread was being distributed along the 
Ohio side of the river from Powhatan 
to Martins Ferry, the wholesale price 
being two cents per loaf less than bread 
complying with the state laws as to 
weight. 
C. C. Larus. 





RESTAURANT OWNERS’ 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Restaurant As- 
sociation, held at the Coliseum, Chicago, 
Sept. 2-6, was largely attended. The 
business program consisted of special 
addresses by noted authorities, sectional 
meetings with pertinent trade subjects 
discussed, and special demonstration ses- 
sions. Paul Yount, of the Hobart Mfg. 
Co., Troy, Ohio, and chairman of the 
mixer committee, gave an address on the 
afternoon of Sept. 3 on “Advantages of 
Kitchen and Mixing Machines.” 

A number of well-known equipment 
manufacturers had attractive exhibits 
and booths at the Coliseum, featuring 
the latest model mixing and other ma- 
chines, and supplies. Among these were 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
whose booth was in charge of P, D. Hen- 
drickson, advertising manager, York, 
Pa., and R. H. Lookingbill, Chicago, dis- 
trict sales manager. The new Read- 
Ecko mixer was featured in the 5-bbl 
size. It will also be put out in 2% or 
3-bbl size, having all the new principles 
of the larger one. Other machines ex- 
hibited were the two speed mixerette, 
and type A and B three speed mixers. 

B. C. Black, vice president, New 
York, B. L. Marsh, Boston, C. W. Hallo- 
way, Detroit, and Peter Kirbach, Chica- 
go, looked after the interests of the 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, which 
had a large and attractive booth, with 
three machines on display, two being the 
Lincoln, and one the type B. Fresh 
baked doughnuts were served at all 
times. This company is meeting with 
great success in the distribution of its 
machines, and among recent installments 
of type B machines are: Walton Lunch, 
Boston; Hathaway Baking Co., Boston, 
the fourth machine; Gentle’s Bakery, 
Boston; Butternut Baking Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis; Flour State Baking Co.’s Duluth 
(Minn.) plant; Delicacy Bakery, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, exhibited its well-known product, 
Crisco. Among representatives present 
were J. G, Parry, manager bulk Crisco 
department, Cincinnati, R. E. Wey- 
mouth, Chicago; W. H. Hines, Detroit; 
T. A. Cherry, St. Louis; G. A. Paine, 
Milwaukee. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, exhibit- 
ed a rotary cake machine and finger roli 
molder, and had its booth attractively 
decorated. Those present were G. C. 
Welson, Cincinnati; R. F. Cone, H. Al- 
len, and F. C. Nash, Chicago. 

Kitchen and mixing machines were 
shown by the Century Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, including a new one, a steam 
packeted mixer. Paul Esselborn was in 
charge of the exhibit, and was assisted 
by H. H. Haekstedde, F. W. Schimanski 
and R. A. Holdt. 

Paul Yount was in charge of the ex- 
hibit of the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio. 
Others present were George M. Haynor, 
John M. Spencer, G. H. Eichman, A. L. 
Norrington, E. F. Hostock, Jr. The 
large booth contained 80-, 30-, 15- and 
10-quart three speed mixing machines 
and a Hobart food cutter. 


S. O. WeRNER. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The entertainment program being ar- 
ranged for the annual convention of 
the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at Middlesboro, Oct. 6-8, is said to 
be the best that the association has ever 
arranged. The business program is also 
an excellent one, and well balanced. The 
various committees are hard at work, 
and the attendance promises to be the 
best on record. President E. A. Kenzig, 
in a letter to the membership of. the as- 
sociation, calls attention to the benefits 
to be derived from a reciprocal exchange 
of ideas and experiences at conventions. 
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is 19c, but a large proportion is be- 

ing sold at 17c, and some as low as 
lic, per 4 lbs. The highest price is that 
at which the loaves bought from the 
wholesale firms is sold by dairies and 
small chandlers, but the bakery firms 
really only get 17c, and out of that they 
have to provide high selling and dis- 
tributive costs. When flour prices 
jumped 2@3s sack within a few days, 
there was great running to and fro in 
the trade, and the newspapers published 
bulletins day by day as to what this 
one thought and what that one said. The 
idea was advanced that bread should be 
at once raised to 20c and, so far as the 
public is concerned, there would have 
been little surprise had the bakers put 
on two cents in place of the one cent 
actually adopted. . 

The London Protection Society, the 
members of which belong principally to 
the class of family bakers, would all 
have plumped for 20c. It is said that 
they are great at making rules for others 
to keep. This is not, of course, the whole 
truth, but the statement has probably 
some truth in it. The wholesale firms, 
however, do not accept or comply with 
rules made by the Protection Society, 
although there is not so much independ- 
ence or stubbornness on the part of its 
members, for when the wholesale firms 
make a rule, most of the members of the 
former follow with alacrity. That is 
no more than to say that the wholesale 
firms all the time make the top price; 
all sorts of small bakers make the others, 

On this occasion the wholesalers, in 
spite of the efforts of the Protection 
Society, would not adopt 20c, but fixed 
the price per 4 lbs at 19c. 

There is, of course, a great outcry in 
the newspapers. The Millers’ Associa- 
tion is principally responsible. There 
were six increases in flour prices during 
July, and in nine days in August there 
have been no less than four price al- 
terations. As every change is duly an- 
nounced in the newspapers, the journal- 
ists and the public are bewildered; don’t 
know exactly what to make of it, but 
have a vague idea that the baker is not 
following the market nimbly enough. 

In some of the provincial districts 17c 
and 18¢ are the prevailing rates, while 
20¢ is quoted in favored spots. The best 
price in the United Kingdom seems to 
be that obtained at Blackpool, a highly 
popular Lancashire seaside resort, where 
the 4-lb loaf is selling at 24c, and if 
wrapped the charge is 25c. In Scotland 
the price ranges 18@19c; in Ireland, 19 
@2lc, but great uncertainty. prevails 
everywhere. The practice of booking 
forward is now very common in the 
baking trade, and sales of flour at the 
high prices are scarce. 


T's London official price of bread 


WRAPPING PROGRESS 

Small bakers have not yet taken in 
appreciable numbers to wrapping bread, 
In most districts, the trader who begins 
the practice endeavors to secure the re- 
wool of a pioneer, by charging %c ex- 
tra on every 2-lb loaf for his wrapped 
bread; and he gets it—for a time. In 
Manchester and surrounding district, 
where the bulk of the bread had always 
been pan loaves, and of a shape readily 
adapted for machine wrapping, the prac- 
tice was taken up very quickly by the 
leading firms, and competition is too 
keen to allow any extra charge to be 
made. 

In London, however, the long pan 
loaf, the shape required for wrapping, 
was somewhat of an innovation, and the 
adoption of the practice was slow. One 
comparatively small firm, taking advan- 
tage of a period when bread prices were 
good, started selling wrapped loaves, and 
by that means secured easy entrance to 
the wholesale dairy shop trade, and soon 
increased its turnover four or five times. 
The large wholesale firms lost this much 
trade, and took to wrapping, but 
charged extra for the covered loaves. 
A drop in prices made the original firm 
get into line and also charge extra. 

When matters were thus apparently 
comfortably settled, the leading firm in 


London, H. D. Nevill, Ltd., started sell- 
ing wrapped pan loaves at the same 
price as their special “cottage”; adver- 
tised the fact broadly in the daily news- 
papers, and gave demonstrations every 
day at Wembley. It is stated, and I give 
the figure with all reserve, that the re- 
sult has been an increase in turnover of 
about 1,000 sacks of flour per week. Be 
that as it may, the action of this firm 
has forced all other wholesalers to sell 
their wrapped bread at the standard 
price for other loaves. 

It will never be possible to revert to 
the practice of charging extra for wrap- 
ping. The gradually growing public 
opinion in its favor will soon force small 
bakers also to take to the practice. 
Many of them are seriously alarmed at 
this prospect of greater expenses, with 
no hope of extra returns. 


MAKERS OR AGENT 


In a very prosperous summer resort 
in the south of England, in the window 
of the leading confectioner in the place, 
I recently saw the fancy cakes and 
gateaux of a well-advertised catering 

















the prejudice of the ladies is too strong 
for facts of that kind. 


THE END BAKERY 


At the little village of St. Just, on the 
coast of Cornwall, recently visited by 
the writer, there is a bakery, which is, 
as to position, the last in England, St. 
Just is some five miles from Lands End. 
At the latter place, while there is the 
nucleus of a village there is no bakery. 
This “last” bakery, as befits its situation, 
is an interesting blend of the ancient and 
the modern. The present business was 
founded by a baker named Harvey, over 
70 years ago, as a village venture. It 
descended as a small but thriving con- 
cern to his son, who at the age of 74 has 
recently retired in favor of his son-in- 
law. 

The bakery is now an important estab- 
lishment. It has two modern steam tube 
Hawkins ovens. The bread and cakes 
produced are quite up to the standard of 
the best in Cornwall, but there are still 
some interesting reminders of the long 
past in the matter both of appliances 
and products. A seed biscuit of a very 
old type is still made in quite large quan- 
tity. It is of fermented dough, made 
very stiff, and contains a quantity of 
caraway seeds. It is about three inches 
in diameter, and half an inch thick. It 
appears that workmen in the district ap- 
preciate this biscuit as the bread ration, 
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Apparently England is not without its troubles from price-cutting bakers. The 


above cartoon appeared in the Aug. 22 issue of the British Baker, with the caption, 


“Do not trust her, gentle Samson.” 


concern being sold, instead of the firm’s 
own. As I know that the confectioner 
owning the shop is highly skilled, and 
could produce fancy cakes as good and 
as good looking as those of the firm 
whose cakes were shown, I made in- 
quiry, and had an interesting reply. 

The cake firm, originally American, 
made a great reputation here, some 20 
years ago, in the sugar confectionery 
and chocolate lines. This was done part- 
ly by ordinary methods of advertising, 
but more by starting what was then a 
new style of window display, the main 
features of which were wavy and crum- 
pled colored plush, as a setting for pol- 
ished sweet trays, and a dainty show, 
with no appearance of crowding. Wom- 
en enthused about these shops. Teas 
and light refreshments were served, and 
ultimately the manufacture of cakes and 
gateaux followed. The concern does not 
now appear to have anything like the 
same vogue in London that it had during 
its early life here, but its reputation has 
evidently spread to some purpose in the 
provinces; its name sells its goods. 

I was informed by the proprietor of 
the confectionery shop referred to above 
that he started as selling agent for ‘the 
London firm, not from any necessity on 
his part, but because visitors asked for 
that firm’s cakes and would have no 
other. He stopped for a time, but found 
that a dairy, not in the confectionery 
business at all, had taken on the agency, 
and was hurting his trade, so he started 
Selling again and, of course, incidentally 
advertising the London firm’s products. 
In this case I know that the goods were 
not better than those manufactured in 
the bakery behind the shop. They are 
not, by three or four days, as fresh, but 


along with Cornish cheese, for their mid- 
day meal when at work away from home. 
The appliances with which the dough 
for these biscuits is manipulated are 
interesting links with the past. The 
dough is “braked” on a “pole brake” of 
exactly the same pattern as used by bak- 
ers some 400 years ago. Except in a 
few odd corners like this, these brakes 
have quite disappeared as a bakehouse 
“machine.” It consists of a fan-shaped 
table, very thick, and fixed rigid in the 
corner of the bakehouse. _ There is a long 
pole, oval in section, fixed in a fork at 
the point of the fan. The fork and 
pole can be revolved horizontally. When 
the pole is in use it extends three feet 
or more beyond the table. On this free 
end the operator sits, and jumps along, 
first forward, then backward, bringing 
the pole with his full weight down on 
the dough after each jump. This opera- 
tion is to consolidate the dough, and 
give the biscuit a fine, smooth skin. 
After braking, the mass of dough is 
allowed to lie a few hours, that it may 
lose its toughness. It is then rolled out 
in a long sheet on the rollers. In this 
bakery the rollers in use are probably 
the very earliest of their kind, belonging 
to a type of 60 years ago. They are 
really lozenge rolls. The space between 
them is regulated, not by geared screws 
and a gauge, as in the modern appli- 
ances, but by screws over each end, 
turned by a pin inserted in holes in the 
bosses forming the heads of the screws. 
In spite of the old-fashioned appliances, 
and the isolation of the business, it is 
quite a large and prosperous concern, 
serving the villages over a wide area. 
The operative bakers of all England 
and Wales are organized in one union, 
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called the Amalgamated Union of (p- 
erative Bakers, Confectioners and A]- 
lied Workers. It meets in annual con- 
ference once a year. On the last ovca- 
sion it met at Cambridge. Accordiny to 
the official report it has now 14,000 
members, but the membership is sli -ht- 
ly receding, instead of growing. If all 
the members were operative bakers the 
society would be formidable, but during 
the World War it extended its boun- 
daries by taking women workers, 1:',or- 
ers, and deliverers into membership 

The report now dolefully records ‘hat 
“the membership of the women ste: (lily 
decreases,” in face of the fact, also em- 
phasized in the report, that “on the -on- 
fectionery side more women than ver 
are being employed.” From the un »n’s 
point of view, Lancashire is still the est 
organized portion of the country, but 
the position in the midlands genera! y js 
not complained about. The weak p ices 
are London and the south of Eng’! :nd. 
It is noted that, while in some dist) cts, 
where the union is strong, there arc ex- 
tra wages for night work, ranging 6@ 
10s per week, in others men are aid 
for night work only at the standard ay 
rate. The present standard wage i: 57s 
6d@66s per week ($14@15). 

The report is pessimistic about the | on- 
dition of labor in the factories, say ng: 
“The continual introduction of new na- 
chinery and traveling ovens is resu! ing 
in more and more speeding up, and the 
pace is such that only the strongest «an 
endure. The older men in our ri iks 
are being ruthlessly thrown on the sc ap 
heap, more and more unemploymen. is 
being created, and the problem of ‘he 
use of unskilled labor is likely to bec: ine 
serious. The employers are quite })re- 
pared to use cheap labor along with t! «ir 
new machinery. The output per ) an 
continues to increase.” 

The manner and the matter of ‘his 
official report are of course prepared ‘or 
union readers. At the moment, ‘i:n- 
skilled labor” is in most cases being | \id 
at higher rates than skilled. Pori rs, 
dustmen, and other workmen of {hat 
class, particularly if employed by pu ‘lic 
corporations, are paid at a much hiy ier 
rate than bakers. What employers far, 
and not without cause, is that wien 
the union gets power it is always pr ne 
to use it tyrannously. At present ii is 
in rather a subdued mood, waiting in 
hope of action by the government. 


sO OLD 

We have several daily newspaper: in 
London which live on thrills and stu: \s. 
One of them, a few years ago, rai a 
crusade in favor of what it called “sta: «1- 
ard bread,” supposed to be made wil! a 
flour containing not less than 80 jr 
cent of the wheat used in its manuf \c- 
ture. The people, easily humbug: «, 
tried the stuff, but after a few wecks 
would have none of it. The same pa'«r 
is at it again, with more virulence t! in 
ever. In addition to statements al) it 
the positive good in brown bread, it 
produced some terrible tales of neva- 
tive and positive bad in white. The t- 
ter is supposed to contain no vitani 1s, 
and it is blamed for producing 
dread disease, cancer. 

This last accusation is the theory «4 
certain Ellis Barker, who, by the \ \y, 
had a name spelled very differently ¢- 
fore the war. This writer’s speci ty 
hitherto has been toward economic q' ’s- 
tions, but he seems to have the faci ty 
for getting his nose into all sorts of 
corners. He has recently written a bh 0k 
on “Cancer and Its Cure,” and has 
tained public support from a well-kn« 1 
medical man. The newspaper refer 
to has evidently enlisted Mr. Bark: ™s 
services, and supplies its readers di ‘\ 
with a great deal of nonsense from 
pen about the evils of white bread. 

The medical journals are also on 
same tack, and, it seems as if some 
our doctors have not much to do, 2! 
have plenty of time to write very pueri 
letters to medical journals decryi! 
white bread. They appear to think thi 
modern milling methods take all t! 
“goodness” out of the flour, and lea\ 
nothing but a starch powder. This com 
plaint, although these doctors do no 
know it, was made long before there wa 
any roller milling; when there were n° 
mills but the wind and water ston: 
grinding sorts. 

In the “English Bread Book,” pub- 
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lished by Eliza Acton in 1857, 67 years 
ago and before roller mills were used, 
she writes: “The man who understands 
the nature of wheat will not insist on 
the sacrifice of a large portion of the 
grain, the whole of which is so impor- 
tant to him as nutriment, merely to 
ratify an irrational prepossession in fa- 
vor of white bread. In England, and in 
London more particularly, among the 
working classes, the prepossession exists 
quite as generally as in any part of the 
world; the consumption of brown bread 
being confined almost entirely to the 
more affluent families.” 
BROWN BREAD 
‘he newspaper agitation and scare re- 

fered to in another paragraph is having 
a little effect, particularly among middle 
class people, in augmenting the sale of 
brown breads. The sale of whole meal 
breid is always considerable as a spe- 
cia! article, but the total is probably not 
more than 2 or 3 per cent of the entire 
bre:d trade, Several milling firms spe- 
ciaiize in pure whole meal, and make 
go»l meal, while we have some eight or 
ni: proprietary breads, all belonging to 
the brown order, but each with some 
special property. 

akers generally are inclined to re- 
ga! these brown breads as something of 
a ouisance. Whole meal, even when 
yl-in, is as dear as white flour, while a 

high price is charged for the special 
oils. The price factor is manageable, 
ever, because special and fairly good 
es are obtained for the proprietary 
.ds, but the technical difficulties are 
iblesome. 
“he small baker finds that, although he 
hs» comparatively few customers, there 
; a remarkable variety of taste among 
them in the matter of brown and special 
breads. If he tries to please them all he 
finds it is necessary to make about half 
a dozen sorts of brown bread, and very 
small batches of each. This takes much 
tine, and occupies an inordinate amount 
or space in the bakery and in the oven. 
Also, stale brown bread is unsalable for 
any purpose. One firm which owns one 
of the highly malted brown breads had 
so much difficulty pushing its product 
that it now prepares the loaves ready 
wrapped and sells them to the bakers 
as agents, 
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PROSPECTIVE LAWS 

Traders are tired and worried with 
the number of legal rules to keep and 
regulations to conform to. Although 
our government does not seem to be get- 
ting along very well with the big things 
it has in hand, there are all sorts of lit- 
tle laws being enacted, with possible 
trouble for those with whom they are 
likely to be concerned. 

There is a new shop hours bill, which 
proposes that all retail shops, big and 
little, front street and back, must be 
shut at 7 p.m. It is to be a misdemeanor, 
if this bill becomes an act, to sell any- 
thing, even a loaf of bread, after that 
hour. Many of the shopkeepers are as 
little fond of their vocation as those 
they employ for wages, and really wel- 
come this practice of compulsion in all 
things. 

There is another bill which proposes 
that the legal day for all operations 
should be eight hours, or at most 48 per 
week. In Scotland, bakers in the larger 
towns have been working only 44 or 46 
hours; in England, by agreement, the 
von day is supposed to be of eight 
\ours, 

In addition to the two bills referred 
to above, which may both apply to the 
baking trade, because it is not exempted, 
there is a more ambitious adventure of 
the government in the form of a new 
factory bill. This is a consolidating 
Statute, that is, one that proposes to 
gather up all-the odds and ends of fac- 
tory regulations with which the statute 
hook and the administrative services are 
strewn and to bind them into one set 
of . tules; easier to understand and 
easier to administer. This bill contains 
also a good deal of new matter which 
will be applicable to bakeries. 

_ Not the least important new proposal 
is that the bill abolishes the distinction 
which exists in the present law between 
factories and workshops, and between 
textile and nontextile factories, and em- 
ploys only the one term “factories,” and 
the provisions of the bill apply indiffer- 
ently to factories of all Erscsigtiens. 











This may bring small bakeries, even the 
very small “house shops,” under the 
same rules as to hours, registrations, 
conformity with notices, etc. that at 
present apply only to establishments 
where machinery is in use, and in which 
more than five men are employed. The 
larger bakers would welcome that regu- 
lation. 

In the bill it is proposed to allow any 
boy over 16 to start work at 5 a.m. but 
not to labor throughout the night. This 
regulation prevents youths from learn- 
ing the bread trade properly while they 
are young and anxious to learn. As a 
consequence, labor in the bread baking 
business is recruited principally from 
men who have left other trades, and 
floated into baking, first as deliverers. 

The provision in the bill causing most 
excitement in the baking trade is that 
relating to the prohibition of night 
work. All the forces that can be arrayed 
against this proposal are being mar- 
shaled. This is the provision “No person 
shall be employed in the manufacture of 
bread or flour confectionery, or in any 
other process ordinarily carried on in a 
bakehouse, between the hours of 11 in 
the evening and 5 in the morning.” 

That is the main proposal, but in the 
same clause the secretary of state may 
“on the application of any body repre- 
sentative of the employers or workers in 
the baking industry in any district, by 
special order, prohibit any person who 
carries on within the district the manu- 
facture of bread, etc., whether he does 
or does not employ any other person in 
his business, from being himself engaged 
in the manufacture or process between 
the hours of 11 in the evening and 5 in 
the morning.” 

This is a proposal identical with that 
passed at the Geneva Conference, and 
to which I referred in previous notes, to 
prevent small bakers, who do all their 
own work, from working at night, be- 
cause factories may be prohibited from 
employing labor for night work. The 
bill is not likely to go much further this 
year, and this particular provision in it 
is not likely to be passed at all. It is 
little more than window dressing. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Business Good with Bakers—Price Situation 
Satisfactory—New Shops and Many 
Improvements Under Way 


Seatrite, Wasu.—While bakers are 
working on old flour stocks purchased 
at prices considerably below the present 
market, they are looking forward to the 
time when their blend will cost consider- 
ably more. This has had the effect of 
stabilizing prices. Outputs are above 
normal for the season, showing a 10 to 
15 per cent increase over last month. 
Prices remain strong at 7@8c and 10% 
@12c¢ for the 1-lb and 144-lb loaves, with 
less price cutting than usual. Sweet 
goods prices are being raised by some 
of the better class bakeries. The quality 
of bread and sweet goods is fair. 

Bakers are all in the market for flour, 
but little actual buying is reported. 
Some of the larger ones have contracted 
for comparatively small quantities of 
eastern and northern flour. 

No settlement has been arrived at be- 
tween bakers and journeymen in the 
Butte, Mont., strike. The men are re- 
ported drifting back to work under open 
shop conditions. It is anticipated no 
further trouble will develop; otherwise, 
the labor situation along the entire Pa- 
cific Coast is quiet. 





NOTES 

Beven’s Bakery, Seattle, is building a 
brick oven. 

I. D. Curtis has opened a bakery in 
Mount Pleasant, Utah. 

Bellevue, Wash., has a new bakery op- 
erated by Johnson & Zable. 

The Scotch Bakery, Pacific Grove, 
Cal., has installed a new oven. 

H. P. Condon has opened a bakeshop 
at 815 Lombard Street, Portland. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Superior Bakery, Bakersfield, Cal. 

The Gordon Bakery, of Los Angeles, 
has installed some new equipment. 

E. Firchau, whose bakery in Albany, 
Oregon, was burned, is rebuilding. 
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A new mixer has been placed in the 
Washington Bakery, Ilwaco, Wash. 

John Neiminen has sold his Sheridan 
(Oregon) Bakery to Alex Deabold. 

The Washington Bakeries, Inc., Seat- 
tle, is building a two-story addition. 

W. F. Clark, Bell, Cal., is planning on 
moving his bakery to a new location. 

August Sietz has opened a bakery at 
5322 Van Ness Avenue, Los Angeles. 

G. Palletti, of Diamond Springs, Cal., 
was a recent visitor in San Francisco. 

Dawson & Evans have purchased L. 
J. Gray’s bakery at Lebanon, Oregon. 

Some new equipment has been in- 
stalled by Terry Ward, Chelan, Wash. 

The Liberty Grill & Bakery has been 
opened in Crockett, Cal., by P. Laulor. 

A. Ferrante has installed an electric 
bake oven in his new shop in Oakland, 

A new oven has been installed by the 
Independent Bakery, of Yakima, Wash. 

M. J. Hennigan, Ketchikan, Alaska, 
has sold his bakery to Haggerty & Ryatt. 

Mr. Hostatter, of the Victor Baking 
Co., Victorville, Cal., is building a bak- 
ery. 

Stadelmeyer & Schreiber have _ pur- 
chased the Puritan Bakery, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

The Metropolitan Bakery has_ been 
opened at 2071 Union Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Colonial Bakery, of Medford, 
Oregon, has installed a wrapping ma- 
chine. 

G. R. Gates has purchased the Ideal 
Bakery, Oakland, Cal., from E. Bann- 
worth. 

Mr. Virciz, of the Virciz Bakery, Hay- 
ward, Cal., has returned from a hunt- 


* ing trip. 


Twin Bridges, Mont., is to have a 
bakery, owned by J. R. Neil, formerly 
of Butte. 

J. M. Jackson, San Jose, Cal., has pur- 
chased a mixer and other equipment for 
his bakery. 

Miss E. Howard again owns the bak- 
ery she established on Kentucky Street, 
Petaluma, Cal. 

J. Stundeon is building a bakery at 
West Third Avenue and Nickerson 
Street, Seattle. 

A half interest in Schafer’s Bakery, 
Modesto, Cal., has been purchased by 
C. A. Brainard, 

Some new machine equipment has been 
installed by the Von Hemert Bakery, 
Pomeroy, Wash. 

Cowan, Morsen & Moyes, Vancouver, 
B. C., plan purchasing more equipment 
for their bakery. 

A branch store has been opened at 
1110 Commerce Street, Tacoma, by Sor- 
enson & Clemen. 

Mr. Platte, of Lipert & Platte, Los 
Angeles, is recovering from a severe at- 
tack of rheumatism. 

The Federal System has purchased 
Meiling’s Bakery, 315 West Fourth 
Street, Los Angeles. 

Some new equipment has been installed 
by Guy Stockton in the San Bernardino 
(Cal.) Bread Co.’s plant. 

R. Christensen has opened a bakery in 
Bremerton, Wash., in the old location of 
the Washington Bakery. 

D. J. McLean, a prominent baker of 
Victoria, B. C., spent his vacation in 
Oregon and Washington. 

An electric oven will be installed in 
the Public Market Bakery, Bellingham, 
Wash., by Joseph Kappel. 

La Mesa, Cal., is to have a bakery in 
the Houghton Building, operated by 
Peter Reberg, of San Diego. 

Herman Schmidt, proprietor Parajo 
Valley Bakery, Watsonville, Cal., is visit- 
ing his old home in Germany. 

Shelly’s Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
C., is preparing to build additional ovens 
in its New Westminster plant. 

Dodds & Webb are the new proprie- 
tors of the Sanitary Bakery, Mesa, Ariz., 
formerly owned by J. W. Yates. 

A new flour sifting outfit has been 
installed by Seibold & Welter, of the 
Goldendale (Wash.) Baking Co. 

Harry Stanton, former proprietor 
Cream Baking Co., Seattle, is building a 
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bakery on Freemont Street, near the 
lake. 


The Franco-American Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, is remodeling its make-up room 
and installing an American proofer. 

Ross Beamish, of the Davis-Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, will attend the 
bakers’ convention in Atlantic City. 

Th Ocean Park Bakery, of Holly- 
wood, Cal., has opened a branch store 
in the Sherman (Cal.) Public Market. 


The Ideal Bakery in the Ninth and 
Spring Street Market, Los Angeles, has 
been purchased by the M. & M. Pie Co. 

The plant of the old Chicago Sanitary 
Bakery, Los Angeles, is being remodeled, 
and will be opened up by Morris Niles. 

Mr. Nocetti, proprietor of the French 
Bakery, Sacramento, has returned from 
a motor trip around northern California. 


The Davidson Baking Co., Portland, 
expects to soon complete a two-story 
brick addition. Eugene Davidson is pro- 
prietor. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land, has let a contract for a brick oven 
in its Oregon-Dixie Bakery, Astoria, 
Oregon. 

Robert McAllister, engineer for the 
Shelly Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
spent several weeks’ vacation in southern 
California. 

Mrs. Templeton has taken over the 
bakery at 4416 South Hoover Street, Los 
Angeles. It will be known as Temple- 
ton’s Bakery. 


John Schneider has sold his Leader 
Bakery, Marshfield, Oregon, to John 
Beck, formerly of Everett and Port 
Angeles, Wash. 

The Peerless Bakery, Los Angeles, 
plans enlarging its shop and installing 
bread making machinery. George Con- 
dos is proprietor. 

C. H. Landis, proprietor Sixth Street 
Bakery, Klamath Falls, Oregon, will 
move into a new building, and install 
additional equipment. ; 

The Dough-Boy Bakery, Glendale, 
Cal, is being remodeled, and new equip- 
ment and an oven installed. M. M. 
Spaulding is the proprietor. 

It is rumored that the Bake-Rite Bak- 
eries, Inc., is to build a new central 
plant in Portland, costing $50,000, and 
will enter the wholesale field, 

Harry Pemberton, of the Golden Rule 
Bakery, Seattle, is still enjoying his va- 
cation in the East. He plans being away 
from the bakery for about a year. 

Walter Taylor, who recently pur- 
chased the Three Girls’ Bakery retail 
store in the Union Market, Seattle, has 
installed a new bread make-up unit. 

Otto Pollary has repurchased the in- 
terest he sold in the Ideal Bakery, 
Coquille, Oregon, and, with C. Nosler, 
will actively engage in running the plant. 

The Perfection Bread Co., Sacramen- 
to, plans a $65,000 addition to its pres- 
ent plant, which will make it extend the 
entire block from Fourteenth to Fif- 
teenth on R. Street. 

R. B. Ward, president R. B. Ward & 
Co., Inc., baker, with headquarters in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., recently spent a 
week motoring through Yosemite valley 
in northern California. 

P. De Vries, for many years owner 
of the Lynden (Wash.) Bakery, which 
he sold to go into the chicken business, 
has returned to the baking game and 
established the City Bakery, Lynden. 


The Rosenau Bakery, 128 Grand Ave- 
nue, Portland, has been purchased by 
Robert Laechelt, and will be known as 
the Butterhorn Bakery. Mr. Laechelt 
formerly owned a bakery in Wrangle, 
Alaska. 

Harmon’s Home Bakery, 418 West 
Yakima Avenue, Yakima, Wash., has 
been sold to Hermann Lovenstein, pro- 
prietor of the Just Right Bakery, Top- 
penish, Wash. He formerly was con- 
nected with the Twin Bakery, Yakima. 


R. B. Ward & Co., Inc., which op- 
erates a number of bakeries in California, 
has purchased the Barker Bakery, San 
Diego, will remodel and add to its equip- 
ment, and operate under the R. B. Ward 
name. This concern recently completed 
a bread plant, an addition to its cake 
bakery in Los Angeles, containing three 
large brick ovens and a complete, auto- 
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matic outfit. It also is building a large 
bread and cake bakery in Oakland, Cal. 

Rhude’s Bakery, Willamina, Oregon, 
was destroyed Sept. 8 in a fire that 
burned all the business buildings on the 
south side of Main Street, doing $75,000 
damage to the town. Fire started from 
a cigarette carelessly thrown in a pile 
of rubbish in the rear of the Kershaw 
department store. 

C. F. Wade, who has been a demon- 
strator for The Fleischmann Co., in San 
Francisco, has resigned, to accept his 
former position as superintendent of the 
plant of the People’s Baking Co., Oak- 
land, Cal. Mr. Penmeyer, foreman of 
the Martha Washington Stores Co., Sac- 
ramento, has taken the position vacated 
by Mr. Wade with The Fleicshmann Co. 





NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 


Retailers Discuss Advisability of Importing 
Foreign Machinery—Department of 
Markets Plans Trade Survey 

New York, N. Y.—Trade matters of 
importance were discussed at the re- 
cently held conference of eastern buying 
associations at the warehouse of the 
Master Bakers’ Supply Co., Dorchester, 
Mass. Delegates from Jersey City, New- 
ark, Paterson, and Brooklyn attended. 
The question of foreign machinery for 
the bakeshops of retail bakers was again 
brought up. It was pointed out that, 
at the exhibition at Brooklyn, models of 
foreign dough mixers were exhibited and 
a number of orders were booked, The 
committee was urged to continue its 
work and investigate further. Mem- 
bership, credit, sales of bakeries, etc., 
were thoroughly discussed. 





BAKERS THREATEN STRIKE 
Bakers in the metropolis are seeking a 
new wage scale which would give them a 
10 per cent increase, The scale of the 
Amalgamated Food Workers’ Union for 
bakers, oven workers, and mixers is $42, 
$39 and $36, respectively, and the new 
one calls for $47, $44 and $41. In the 
case the demand should not be granted, 
a strike is threatened. Bakery owners 
claim that they are not only paying the 
increase demanded, but in some cases 
even a higher scale than that now sub- 
mitted. 
BAKERS CLUB LUNCHEON 
A luncheon of the Bakers’ Club took 
place on Sept. 17 at the Hotel Commo- 
dore. The committee which has charge 
of the arrangements for the entertain- 
ment at the national convention report- 
ed, and other important matters were 
discussed, 
JEWISH BAKERY SURVEY 
At one of the recent meetings of the 
Jewish Boss Bakers, Mrs. Louise Welz- 
miller, deputy commissioner of markets 
of the city of New York, took a live in- 
terest in the discussion. The meeting, 
which had been called especially to con- 
sider and discuss business problems, 
made more acute by the recent jump in 
the price of flour, proved very interest- 
ing. Most problems pertained directly 
to the Jewish bakers. Mrs. Welzmiller 
contemplates suggesting to the depart- 
ment of markets that she make a survey 
of trade conditions with respect to that 
particular branch of the industry. 
NOTES 
Osear Dull, Corning, has closed his 
bakery. 
The Franklin Bakery, Brooklyn, was 
damaged by fire recently. 
Mathew Shinner has purchased the St. 
Regis Bakery, Saranac Lake. 
John J. Kingston has bought the bak- 
ery of Conrad Link, Salamanca. 
Lawrence Webber has bought the bak- 
ery of J. H. Davis, Plattsburgh. 
Thomas Dumbleton & Son will open 
a bakery at Baldwin, L. I., about Oct. 1. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has opened another bakery in New York. 
The bakeshop owned by Joseph Di 
Paspuale, Ballston, was damaged by fire. 
S. Cushman & Sons will open a branch 
store at 3770 Broadway, New York City. 
William Horner has purchased the 
bakery of Grueter & Hinkelman, Cats- 
kill. 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., will open a 
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branch bakery at 681 Columbus Avenue., 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Marcoux, Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y., expect to open a bakery at 
Ticonderoga. 

Herbert and Edwin Myers are suc- 
cessors to the bakery of J. Wilson Klein, 
Ogdensburg. 

C. Richard Scheetz has bought the 
Arcadia Bakery, Newark, N. J., from 
C. V. Crider. 

A new bakeshop will be opened by 
James Pappas and Th. Anargyros in 
Poughkeepsie. 

The Brighton Baking Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, is unable to pay its debts, accord- 
ing to its creditors. 

The Schwartz Bakery, Brooklyn, 
Joseph and Dora Schwartz, proprietors, 
is reported bankrupt. 

Daniel F. Murphy, formerly of Ithaca, 
and Glen Drake, of Owego, have pur- 
chased the Varden Bakery, Ilion. 

Charging that Joseph Paviak and Paul 
Waverchak, owners of the White Rose 
Bakery, Syracuse, are insolvent, their 
creditors ask that they be declared bank- 
rupt. 

New bakeries: O. K. Bakery, Glovers- 
ville; J. Klink, Ozone Park; Emil Web- 
er, Le Roy; Henry Ebling, Silver Creek; 
Mrs. Kilmer, Valatie; John Kusalush, 
Little Neck; Felix Dickow, Seneca Falls. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Seybold, of Miami, 
Fla., recently spent some time in New 
York. They were taking in the sights, 
and preparing to place their children in 
a private school in the East. 

Petitions in bankruptcy have been 
filed by Louis Bashin, Syracuse; Sig- 
mund Stiasny, New York; David Zlot- 
nick, New York; Shore Road Bakery, 
Brooklyn; John Kellerman, Kingston; 
Jackson Bakery and Lunch Room, New 
York; Longwood Bakery Shop, New 
York. 

Among new corporations are the fol- 
lowing: Mount Hope Bakery, Bronx; 
Demitra Baking & Provision Co., New 
York; Olympia Provision & Baking Co., 
Manhattan; William Sieger, Patchogue; 
Steiner & Korbel, New York; Parsells 
Baking Corporation, Rochester; Gordon 
Baking Co., New York; Mesco Bakery, 
New York; Gorden Bakery Co., Bronx; 
Kings Highway French Pastry Shop, 
Brooklyn; Minsterman, Roche & Myers 
Co., Southport; Aesco Bakery, New 
York. 

Bruno C. Scumopr. 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NEWS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—J. F. Robi- 
cheaux has sold his Sanitary Bakery, 
Bowie, Texas, to J. P. Trout, and a half 
interest in his Electric Café to W. R. 
Auttenberry. 

A survey by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of manufacturing industries of 
Oklahoma City shows that bakeries of 
the city give employment to 850 persons 
and turn out products annually valued 
at $3,700,000. 

Leading bakeries of Chickasha, Okla., 
have installed equipment for using nat- 
ural gas. Connections were to have been 
made about the middle of September. 

Exhibits of products of their plants 
were made at the International Fair re- 
cently held at El Paso by the Sunlite 
Bakery, Powell’s Home Bakery, the 
Purity Bakery and the El Paso Baking 
Co 


Nearly all of Grant County, Okla- 
homa, and sections of some adjoining 
counties, are now within the trade terri- 
tory of the Medford (Okla.) Bakery. 
A wholesale business has been developed 
during the year that Lee Roberts has 
been in charge, and he has added con- 
siderable equipment and a line of confec- 
tionery goods. Mr. Roberts, who for- 
merly was connected with the Federal 
Bakery, Oklahoma City, purchased - the 
Medford Bakery from Otis Gilbert, who 
moved to Caldwell, Kansas. Medford 
is a county seat of about 1,600 inhabi- 
tants, and this is the only bakery there. 

A change in the management of the 
Oklahoma City branch of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. is announced. J. W. 
Mullins has been transferred from El 
Paso to Oklahoma City, succeeding R. 
W. Elder, who goes to Omaha. Mr. 
Mullins formerly was manager at Okla- 
homa City. 

A bakery and delicatessen, known as 

























































































































Howell’s, has been opened at Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

The Woolworth Co. has leased the site 
occupied by the Martin Baking Co. 
Lubbock, Texas, and the latter must 
secure a new location. 

Paul D. Wortz, New York City, was 
a guest during part of September of his 
brother, C. H. Wortz, Sr., president and 
general manager Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Biscuit Co. The New York man, who is 
a stockholder in the company, is man- 
ager of department stores in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Fire recently destroyed the People’s 
market, 1017-19 Elm Street, Dallas, 
Texas, which included a complete baking 
plant, the loss aggregating $30,000. 

Lars Anderson, Oklahoma City, has 
applied for a patent on a novel cake 
recently made in his bakery. It is 36 in 
high, 18 in in diameter at the bottom and 
9 in at the top, and has a hole running 
through it. Its making required 15 doz 
eggs, 5 lbs sugar, 5 lbs corn starch and 
3 oz flavoring. Anderson says the cake 
cannot be cut with a knife, and that it 
will never spoil. It may be sliced with 
a saw. The object of a patent being 
sought is that the cake may be used as 
an ornament, such as a vase or flower 


pot. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 


Decide to Employ Paid Manager—Standard 
Weight Law in Prospect—Membership 
Committee Appointed 


The midyear convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers’ Association was held 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., Sept. 10. 
The affair was well attended and much 
interest in the meeting and association 
work was displayed. The business ses- 
sion was held in the afternoon and the 
convention came to an end with a ban- 
quet. 

President J. R. Ferril, of the Ideal 
Baking Co., Colorado Springs, in calling 
the meeting to order announced that at 
a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors it had been voted that a paid secre- 
tary was necessary in order that the 
work of the organization should not be 
put on the shoulders of an already busy 
baker. 

M. T. Murray and Harry B. Hardie, 
both of Denver, said that while the pres- 
ent secretary, James Holmes, had done 
wonderful work, it was not fair to make 
him continue to do so when he needed 
the time for his own business. Mr. 
Hardie stated that they had just the 
right man in view, at present secretary 
of a Colorado organization, who had 
consented to also look after the secre- 
tarial work of the bakers’ association. 
Part of his work will be the editing of 
its publication, and he prefers to be 
known as business manager of that pa- 
per, Mr. Holmes to hold the title of 
secretary. 

The board of directors was empowered 
to hire the business manager, whose sal- 
ary will come from the profits of the 
publication. 

It was announced that C. N. Power, 
formerly of Pueblo, Colo., and connected 
with the Sunville Baking Co., of that 
city, had resigned as chairman of the 
legislative committee of the association. 
He is now located in Chicago, as gen- 
eral manager in charge of production 
of the Standard Bakeries Corporation. 
The resignation was accepted, and Presi- 
dent Ferril announced that he will ap- 
point another chairthan. 

Question of a standard weight bread 
law for Colorado coming up for discus- 
sion, L. S. Bressler, of the Purity Bak- 
ing Co., Pueblo, stated that the situation 
is all right at present without any law at 
all, so it mabe be better to keep still. 

I, Z. Ettenson, of the Kilpatrick Pur- 
ity Baking Co., Denver, a member of the 
national board of directors and of the 
legislative committee of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers’ Association, said it 
was not a matter of keeping still, as a 
bread law was headed this way, and it 
was up to the bakers to be on their 
guard and see that the right kind of one 
was secured. He cited the case of New 
York, where several years ago a bad 
law was passed, and it has taken years 
to get the present satisfactory one. “We 
must know what we want in order to 
know how to fight laws that would not 
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be fair to the bakers,” warned Mr. Ft- 
tenson. 

E. F. Furrer, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., pointed out that at present 
50 per cent of the states in this country 
had standard weight bread laws and that 
it looked as though it wouldn’t be long 
until all had them. 

The matter was left to the legislative 
committee, with instructions that it work 
for the best interests of the bakers jn 
Colorado. 

At the last annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, Utah was voted into the assovia- 
tion, but no effort has been made to se- 
cure members in that state. Therefore, 
a committee, consisting of E. F. Furrer, 
chairman, R. M. Richards, Joe Lowe Co.. 
James Robertson, Robertson’s Bakery, 
Denver, and the business manager, was 
appointed to make a trip to Utah and 
call on the bakers of that state in an 
effort to get them to join the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers’ Association. . 

The question of raising the dues of 
the association from $3 to $5 per year 
was discussed, but as Treasurer Stephen 
Knight assured those present that there 
is plenty of money in the treasury to 
take care of the needs of the organiza- 
tion, the matter was laid over. 

The next annual convention wil! be 
held in Denver some time in April, 1925. 
It was decided to hold the 1926 meeting 
in Salt Lake City if Utah responded by 
its bakers joining the organization. — 

The Colorado Springs bakers, supply 
men and The Fleischmann Co. were re- 
sponsible for the refreshments served at 
noon and the banquet and entertainm-nt 
in the evening, and they certainly proved 
themselves royal hosts. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NEWS 

Toronto, Ont.—Following the recent 
considerable advances in flour prices 
throughout Canada, bakers in various 
cities were obliged to raise their prices 
for bread. Montreal added one cent 
per loaf to its price, but at the same 
time discontinued an extra charge of 
one cent formerly made for wrapping. 
As wrapping costs slightly over %c per 
loaf the net result to the baker is about 
Y%c per loaf better price than before. 
Vancouver, at the other end of the coun- 
try, is another of the cities where an 
advance was made, There the new price 
is 12 18-oz loaves for $1. 

NOTES 

The Ideal Bread Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
held a most enjoyable staff picnic in 
August. 

Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
has increased its machinery for wrap- 
ping bread. 

The macaroni manufacturers of Can- 
ada are to have a “maraconi week” in 
October. This form of food is rapidly 
increasing in favor, and the nine fac- 
tories now to be found in various parts 
of this country are all busy. They «d- 
vertise freely, and their appeals «re 
directed to both trade and consumer 
readers. 

Canadian bakers are finding a better 
demand for bread as their facilities for 
producing and distributing improve. 
Advertising has a lot to do with this, 
plus the fact that in both city and coun- 
try the tendency to get away from tire- 
some domestic employment continues. 
Many farmers in the vicinity of cities 
now obtain their supplies of bread from 
city bakers, thus relieving their wives of 
an exceedingly irksome task. Demand 
for cakes and pastry is also improving, 
for the same reason. 

The bakers of Canada are to hold their 


annual convention on Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 
H. E. Trent, secretary, Toronto, is in 
charge of the arrangements, and ‘he 
program committee has prepared a {ine 
bill of addresses and events. The ent: '- 
tainment features will be entirely (1 
charge of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, of which Major S. B. Pe)- 
ler, Toronto, is president, and W. '. 
Floody, 73 Richmond Street W., To- 
ronto, secretary. Headquarters will be 
at the King Edward Hotel. 
A. H. Bamey. 





At the International Exposition, F! 
Paso, Texas, exhibits were made by the 
Sunlit Bakery, Purity Bakery, the EF! 
Paso Baking Co., and the Powell Home 
Bakery. 
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THE FIELD AT LARGE 

Cuicaco, Inu.—J. Faulds, president 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, 
accompanied by his wife, left Sept. 6 
on a pleasure trip to Bermuda, but ex- 
pects to be back in time to attend the 
bakers’ convention at Atlantic City. 

Fred Clarke, vice president, W. H. 
Ulrey, district manager, and C. Russ 
and N. Shinkle, of the Chicago office 
The Fleischmann Co., attended the an- 
nual sales conference of this company 
at New York, Sept. 18-20. 

Walter D. Warrick, advertising man- 
ager W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned from a pleasure trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, accompanied by his wife. 

\W. C. Peak, secretary-treasurer Serv- 
ice Caster & Truck Co., Albion, Mich., 
sailed from Cherbourg, France, Aug. 16, 
on the Aquitania, arriving at New York 
on Aug. 22, and stopped there a few 
davs. Mr. Peak spent some time in 
Ergland and the Continent visiting bak- 
eries, which he said were modern and 
progressive. In Paris, he said, they are 
still carrying the long Vienna loaf un- 
der their arms, and while the bread is 
of very fine quality, it did not look very 
sanitary to Americans, who are accus- 
tomed to have all their bread delivered 
wrapped. He traveled with the delegates 
to the international advertising conven- 
tion, they being entertained royally in 
both England and France. 

J. W. Hicklin, secretary Hubbard 
Oven Co., returned to Chicago on Sept. 
12 after spending some time with the 
Hubbard Oven & Mfg. Co., New York, 
his company’s eastern connections. Mrs. 
H. O. Bennett and her daughter will at- 
tend the bakers’ convention at Atlantic 
City. 

The Minnesota Wax Paper Co., manu- 
facturers of waxed bread wrappers, St. 
Paul, Minn., has completed a new plant 
at 1824-32 St. Anthony Avenue. 

M. L. Katterjohn, president Kentucky 
Box & Crate Co., Henderson, Ky., re- 
ports completion of the bread box fac- 
tory, a two-story brick and concrete 
building. 

In the September issue of the Tatler, 
published by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., a 
story is printed to the effect that since 
this company’s glucose plant was started 
a year ago it has never been closed, hav- 
ing been in continuous 24-hour a day 
operation for 365 days. Orders booked, 
it is claimed, insure full-time operation 
until the end of this year. In July the 
plant ground 142,150 bus corn, and in 
June 129,950. Since it opened and up 
to July 1, the plant had ground 985,700 
bus, and with July the amount is well 
over 1,000,000. The products of this con- 
cern’s glucose and malt sirup depart- 
ments have a wide distribution among 
bakers, candy makers and other lines. 

Edward Katzinger, president Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, is expected back 
from a European trip about Oct. 1. 
Paul Chapman, of this company, re- 
turned Sept. 17 from a 10-day vacation 
in Wisconsin. This concern recently ap- 
pointed two new representatives, Mal- 
colm V. Burton and Homer S. Dahl- 
man. The latter will probably cover 
northwestern territory. 

The Schulze Advertising Service start- 
ed an advertising campaign for the 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, Sept. 15, on 
California fig bread, which is meeting 
with much success. The loaf is a round 
one weighing a little more than 1 lb, 
and retails at 15c. It is a combination 
of whole wheat flour, figs and white 
flour. The campaign consists of exten- 
Sive newspaper advertising, inserts, win- 
dow displays and posters. The rights 
for making fig bread are controlled and 
owned by the California Fig Growers’ 
Association, which is selling these rights 
to bakers in restricted territories. The 
Schulze Advertising Service furnishes 
all advertising matter for fig bread cam- 
paigns, having prepared some high class 
publicity, all of which is on display this 
week at the bakers’ convention at Atlan- 
tic City, where W. A. Freeman, general 
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manager, is looking after this concern’s 


interests. 
S. O. Werner. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

New York, N. Y.—J. W. Hicklin, sec- 
retary Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, re- 
cently visited the New York office. 
While business in general is good, he ex- 
pects even more of the future. 

Milton Carlough, formerly of the 
Washington branch of The Fleischmann 
Co., is now stationed at the Bronx. Be- 
fore leaving Washington, former em- 
ployees presented him with a diamond 
scarf pin, and Mrs. Carlough with a 
large bouquet. 

The Hall Baking Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
the preferred stock of the company for 
the quarter ending Sept. 30, payable 
Oct. 1 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 15. 

A report from Germany states that 
Maxmilian Strasser, president New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers, suddenly became ill at Han- 
over, and was taken to his home at Gun- 
zenheim, Bavaria, where he is slowly re- 
covering. ‘ 

Walter Rautenstrauch, vice president 
Liberty Yeast Corporation, New York, 
with Mrs. Rautenstrauch and two sons, 
is home from a motor trip through Can- 
ada and Vermont. 

William J. Eisner, president Newark 
(N. J.) Paraffine & Parchment Paper 
Co., will be the host of the Bakers’ Club 
at a golf tournament at the Woodmere 
(L. I.) Country Club. 

Among recent visitors in New York 
was Jay Burns, chairman of the Stand- 
ard Bakeries Corporation. 

On his return trip from Europe, Walt- 
er Peak, general sales manager Service 
Caster & Truck Co., Albion, Mich., paid 
friends in the East a visit. 

In spite of the bad weather a number 
of golf enthusiasts took advantage of the 
invitation of William J. Eisner, presi- 
dent Newark (N. J.) Paraffine & Parch- 
ment Paper Co., to play a tournament 
on the links of the Woodmere (L. I.) 
Country Club. After the morning play 
there was a luncheon, and then the party 
continued the battle for the prizes which 
Mr. Eisner had supplied. William J. 
Morris won the first prize, Ellis Baum 
the second and Robert Tilney the third. 
Next on the list were Edward Fletcher, 
Fred Frazier and Farrar Tilney. After- 
wards the party sat down for a very en- 
joyable dinner. Besides those mentioned, 
Joe Lowe, J. Leonhardt, Warren Wheel- 
er, J. Bambrick and S. J. Eisner were 
present. 

James E. Mastin, formerly connected 
with the Ward Baking Co., is now with 
the Golden State Sales Corporation, New 
York. Bruno C. Scumipr. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

Elmer F. Furrer, sales agent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
with headquarters in Denver, Colo, 
spent his vacation in Portland and other 
northwestern cities. Mr. Furrer former- 
ly represented his company in this dis- 
trict. 

Harry Henke, manager of the coast 
division of The Fleischmann Co., with 
headquarters in Seattle, accompanied by 
Mrs. Henke and their son, motored to 
Los Angeles for a vacation. 

Carrol McGregor, son of M. A. Mc- 
Gregor, of the American Bakery Equip- 
ment Co., San Francisco, has arrived 
from Vancouver, B. C., to attend school. 

E. W. Losey, southern representative 
of the Montana Flour Mills, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, has returned 
from a vacation trip to northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Robert Campbell, Portland, represen- 
tative of the J. A. Campbell Co., flour 
jobbers, Seattle, is on his vacation. 

W. L. Wemmer, lately with the Pio- 
neer Baking Co., Sacramento, is now on 
the demonstration staff of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. of California, with headquar- 


ters in San Francisco. Mr. Wemmer is 
a baker of long experience, having been 
connected with Young & Swain, San 
Francisco, and with Love’s Biscuit & 
Bread Co., Honolulu. 

Edward Sproule, formerly salesman 
for the Martin-Camm Co., bakers’ sup- 
plies, San Francisco, has moved to Ta- 
coma. 

W. W. Whitehead, demonstrator in the 
northwestern coast states for The 
Fleischmann Co., has returned to his 
home in Tacoma from an eight weeks’ 
trip through Montana and Idaho. He 
reports conditions in these states as im- 
proving. 

H. W. Sterling, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, with 
Mrs. Sterling, is spending his vacation 
in northern Oregon. 

Fred Ward, promotion manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, is 
on a trip through eastern flour markets, 
and will attend the national convention 
at Atlantic City. 

Harry Hewlett, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Petersen Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, is superintending the building of 
ovens in The Dalles, Oregon. 





ST. LOUIS 

Among the members of the allied 
trades from St. Louis who will attend 
the annual meeting of the American 
Bakers’ Association at Atlantic City will 
be the following: Oscar P. Doerr, the 
Anheuser-Busch Co., Inc; Charles L. 
Russell and E. Schaumberg, of the 
American Bakers Machinery Co; Dr. 
Ernest Werner, chemist; J. J. McCarthy, 
The Fleischmann Co; Walker McMillan, 
George P. Plant Milling Co. 

R. J. Mehan, district manager at St. 
Louis, and Bernard H. Thoman, assist- 
ant district manager, The Fleischmann 
Co., attended the third annual meeting 
of district sales managers at New York, 
Sept. 18-20. W. G. Martin, JR. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE UNCHANGED 

St. Louis, Mo.—The local bakery 
trade, both wholesale and retail, is un- 
changed from a month ago. General 
business conditions in this territory are 
stationary, and demand for bakery prod- 
ucts is steady. 

There has been some talk about ad- 
vancing prices in conformity with the 
higher levels of flour, but no action has 
been taken. As flour stocks were low, 
supplies for the most part have been 
purchased on existing market levels, and 
undoubtedly in some cases an advance in 
bread would be justified. 

Recent cool weather has turned the 
thoughts of bakers toward sweet goods, 
for which this has always been an ex- 
ceptionally good market. During the 
last two winters this phase of the baking 
business has received a good deal of at- 
tention from local bakers. 

Credit conditions are generally in good 
shape, and those firms which are selling 
the St. Louis bakery trade have very lit- 
tle complaint to make. The status of 
the baking industry in the South and 
Southeast is, apparently, quite sound. 
Local machinery and supply houses re- 
port a much better business in those lo- 
calities. 

NOTES 

W. Wilhelm, East St. Louis, has per- 
manently closed his shop. 

J. Pfeifauf, 2654 Gravois, has sold his 
bakery to Charles Barth. 

A. Jakubeck has sold his bakery, 6010 
Kingsbury, to J. Blackburn. 

Joseph Appel & Son have closed their 
bakery at 2021 Carr Street. 

E. Beck, 2610 Franklin Avenue, has 
sold his bakery to C. Metzner. 

W. Kreplin, 2421 Spring Avenue, has 
sold his bakery to Mr. Rathmon, 

J. Jost has sold his bakery, 7287 Man- 
chester Avenue, to F. C. Vollmar. 

Paul Sipeer has purchased the F. 
Wilhelm Bakery, 4403 Athlone Street. 

Robert Burns recently bought the J. 
Kuethe Bakery, 4646 North Market 
Street. 

The White Star Bakery, East St. 
Louis, Ill., has been bought by William 
Jeremias. 

Mrs. Anna Schwarz, wife of Armin 
Schwarz, a retail baker of St. Louis, 
died unexpectedly on Sept. 3. She is 
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survived by her husband and four chil- 
dren. 

The McGregor Baking Co. has pur- 
chased John Skarah’s bakery, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

William Merkel has sold his bakery at 
Wilmington and Alabama avenues to 
A. Daum. 

Marklin Bros. have purchased the 
Robert Burns Bakery, 4646 North Mar- 
ket Street. P 

The bakeshop located at 5631 Delmar 
Boulevard, owned by A. Reinschmidt, 
has been closed. 

G, Chandcelor has purchased the bak- 
ery and grocery of A. Waetchler, 4101 
Nebraska Avenue. 

Robbers entered the office of the Mane- 
wal Bread Co. and robbed the safe of 
approximately $1,200. 

Victor Enoch has taken over the bak- 
ery at 3210 Easton Avenue, formerly 
owned by A. Steinert. 

Two youthful bandits held up the office 
of the National Biscuit Co., St. Louis, 
and escaped with a payroll amounting 
to $2,537, but later were captured and 
the entire loot recovered. 

The driver of a truck for the Union 
Biscuit Co., St. Louis, was held captive 
in his own truck for more than an hour 
by two armed bandits and then robbed 
of $170 in cash and checks. 

About 20 bakers have formed the 
Belleville (Ill.) Master Bakers’ Club, 
which meets the first Monday in every 
month. H. F. Murck is president, Jacob 
Whittman vice president, and George 
Wuller secretary and treasurer. 

The fall meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Master Bakers’ Association will be 
held at Okawville, Oct. 2. John M. 
Hartley and Eugene Lipp, both of Chi- 
cago, are expected to attend the meet- 
ing, as well as a large delegation of St. 
Louis bakers. 

Among St. Louis and vicinity bakers 
who will attend the meeting of the 
American Bakers’ Association in Atlan- 
tic City are Charles Stehle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Welle, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hauck, Mr. and Mrs. Plato Priegel, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Goecken, Alton, 
Ill., and George Wuller, Belleville, Il. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BAKERY PROSPECTS FAVORABLE 

Battimore, Mp.—While there have 
been reductions in price since one of 
the big chain store systems put its bak- 
ery in operation; the wholesale bakers 
of Baltimore have handled the situation 
wisely. With the exception of one or 
two smaller institutions, no 5c loaf has 
been put out to meet the prices of the 
chain store, which is 5c for the small 
loaf and 9c for the larger size, a cut of 
3c on both loaves from the regular trade 
prices. 

Wholesale bakers are selling a 15-02 
loaf of bread at approximately 7c. This 
seems to be meeting with satisfaction in 
all quarters, as little or no complaint is 
heard from the public, and while there 
is not a large profit in this price, it at 
least does not entail a loss to the baker. 

The prospects for the future of the 
bakery trade are regarded as more fa- 
vorable.. Maryland towns are getting 
more factories, and their establishment 
is looked upon by bakers as offering a 
wider opportunity for sales. 

Sugar is available at $6.25@6.75 cwt 
for granulated. Raisins are steady, and 
stocks sufficient for requirements. There 
is a fair demand for certain canned 
fruits, with little interest being shown 
in nuts. 

Trade opinion appears to be at odds 
as to the future of flour. Some selling 
agents are still bullish, and believe that 
present prices are low enough to warrant 
free buying by large consumers and dis- 
tributors. The latter are carrying small 
stocks, and there is curiosity as to how 
they will be able to make necessary deliv- 
eries to small bakers, unless they buy 
more liberally. Most of the current busi- 
ness is for delivery during 30 to 60 days. 
Prompt shipment is generally desired, 
yet there has been one large sale of 
flour in this market for delivery up to 
next May. Large bakers in Baltimore 
and throughout this state have been ac- 
tive, a fair business being booked for 
60 and 90 days’ shipment. 

J. H. Woorrince. 
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BAKERS’ CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC CITY 


other carbohydrate foods is to be ex- 
pected. 

We would be far better nourished if 
we reduced the intake of pure, 100 per 
cent carbohydrate*food and instead ate 
more bread, which as it is now made con- 
tains in pretty good proportion the nec- 
essary protein, fat, carbohydrate ration 
as laid down by Chittenden. Of course, 
I am thinking of bread as it is eaten, 
with its spread of butter, and of bread 
as it is built up with milk proteins, vita- 
mins and lime, and not of the old water 
bread, devoid of butter and made on the 
lean formulas which are no longer gen- 
erally used in this country. 

One of the baker’s problems is to stem 
the rising tide of soft drinks, sweetened 
beverages, sugary concoctions which flow 
over the bar at the soda fountain in ever 
increasing volume to satisfy the abnormal 
sugar craving of adults and children 
alike. This is being done through the 
transformation of the soda fountain into 
a lunch counter. The advent of Ye Sand- 
wich Shoppe will go far in substituting 
a nutritious, wholesome, balanced food in 
the form of bread sandwiches for the 
colored and flavored beverages the only 
food value of which lies in their sugar 
content. 

We have no right to expect a return to 
more simple eating habits. Every family 
has passed beyond the period when its 
sustenance was home grown. The world 
is our larder today, and as better and 
perhaps cheaper methods of bringing 
food to our tables are devised, we shall 
introduce an even greater variety into 
our menu. There is, however, no real 
danger in the situation. Our only need 
is intelligently to recognize it and then 
to meet it fairly with the definite, funda- 
mentally sound proposition that bread is 
the basic food, the one food of every 
meal around which all other foods can 
properly be served. And so bread be- 
comes the carrier of milk and butter, jams 
and sirups for the children, of meats, 
soups and salads for adults. It is the 
substantial and balanced portion of the 
school lunch and the energy producer for 
the children freed from their lessons. 

Bread need fear no competition from 
tropical fruits or European delicacies; 
from Norwegian fish or Argentine beef 
or Australian mutton; from the splendid 
work of the National Milk Council, which 
is stimulating the greater use of milk; 
from the efforts of the Kraut Associa- 
tion, which has won for sauerkraut a high 
place among the vitamin carriers; from 
the canners who have made canned goods 
week housecleaning time for grocers’ 
shelves. Bread, and only bread, can find 
opportunity for increased use in connec- 
tion with the serving of every other food, 
be it staple or seasonal, basic or inci- 
dental, necessary or unnecessary, to the 
building of a well-rounded diet. 


THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF ATTACKS ON 
WHITE BREAD 


Whether we may wish to recognize the 
fact or not, white bread and baker's 
bread is not of good repute with a small 
but still vociferous percentage of the 
population. Mere denials of the charges 
made against bread will earn for the 
baker only contempt for his assertions 
and pity for his foolishness. There has 
been, and I fear still is, a feeling among 
bakers that it is better to ignore the call 
to battle than to meet in conflict. “The 
less said, the sooner mended,” “Let sleep- 
ing dogs lie,” and such mottoes, hang too 
commonly over bakers’ desks. 

This position is wrong, both to the 
baker and to the public, and it is so ut- 
terly foolish that it must be abandoned, 
just as long ago bakers took down their 
“Keep Out” and “No Admittance” signs 
and invited their customers into every 
corner of the shop. 

There may have been a time when the 
baker lacked the means with which to 
repel the attacks on his industry. He 
may have felt some timidity in taking 


(Continued from page 1210.) 


a position opposed to the vociferous and 
too often unfair antagonists of white 
flour and baker’s bread. And indeed it 
may have been quite possible that 100 
years ago Dr. Sylvester Graham was 
right in preaching the use of whole wheat 
breads. The children of the average 
New England family of his period, raised 
on a diet of beans and salt fish, needed 
more vitamins than they could get from 
bread alone. And even today we can 
imagine conditions under which severely 
limited diets, because of ignorance or 
racial custom, fail to provide all the food 





their education in nutrition in the days 
before vitamins were discovered, and 
when they had to reason from effect to 
cause. They saw only the results of eat- 
ing a diet of which white bread was an 
important part, and wrongly interpreted 
them, so reaching the conclusion that 
bread was the cause of untoward condi- 
tions, whereas we now know nutritional 
disorders do not follow the eating of 
bread, but rather the failure to get other 
necessary things at the same time. 

The number of uninformed or misin- 
formed physicians is growing smaller 


Lewis F. Bolser 
First vice president, 1923-24, and chairman of the committee on finance and auditing 


essentials. In such cases too great a re- 
liance on a limited diet, consisting chiefly 
of bread made without milk and eaten 
without butter, might produce undesir- 
able results, but this fact, whether it be 
theoretical or real, in no way challenges 
our position. 

During the last few years, notably 
since the institute began to speak for the 
industry, well-informed dietitians and 
food experts have abandoned their at- 
tacks on white bread, and. now give it its 
rightful place on the table, supplemented 
as it is by fruits and vegetables, and 
especially since in its own substance it 
now generally contains an adequate 
amount of milk solids. 

It is still true that many physicians 
recommend the elimination of white 
bread from the diet. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these men received 


each year. The teachings of modern 
medicine do not injure the baker. Read 
McCollum’s address given at French Lick 
last year, and the writings of Dr. Alonzo 
E. Taylor, and note again the fact that 
on the advisory committee of the institute 
are the leading nutrition experts of the 
country. 

If every baker would promptly chal- 
lenge every attack on white bread, wheth- 
er that challenge comes from physician, 
teacher or editor, short would be the 
time until any statement detracting from 
the value of bread as food would be dis- 
counted by every one. 


THE BELIEF THAT STARCHY FOOD IS 
FATTENING 
Starchy food is fattening. This charge 
is true. Given a subject predisposed to 
the accumulation of fatty tissues, and 


limit his diet largely to starch and 
sugars, and his weight will increase as 
surely as harvest follows seedtime. W)hiite 
bread does build tissues and pile up fat. 
For children and for those underweivht, 
this is one of bread’s great virtues. [ut 
in this age of slenderness, too gre:t a 
stress is being laid on the necessity of 
eating less bread. Rather the emphisis 
should be laid on the command, “Cut out 
the sweets.” It is often forgotten ‘hat 
in many cases obesity is a problen) in 
pathology and its nutrition aspect. in 
this connection are not clearly un ‘er- 
stood. Bread is an all around diet, al- 
most a complete food. Sugar is just 
sugar, a pure carbohydrate, and as - uch 
the one thing to avoid if Falstaffian »ro- 
portions are unwelcome. 

If we can secure our carbohyd -ate 
needs in the form of bread, which uns 
from 40 to 50 per cent starch, and w ich 


has in addition a protein content «/ 8 
to 9 per cent and, in the modern ilk 
loaf, a satisfactory calcium and _ } \0s- 


phate content as well as an appreci ble 
vitamin content, we will avoid miny 
metabolic pitfalls. And so the b.ker 
may deftly turn the attack against b: ad 
until it lies against sugar and sweets. the 
real 100 per cent fattening foods, nd 
at the same time bread’s chief com) ti- 
tor, by pointing out that bread is -ich 
in protein, the muscle builder, re-enfo; ed 
by milk, the vitamin carrier, and that ‘or 
those who like them he can make w! le 
wheat breads rich in crude fiber, ac ive 
in promoting peristalsis, and as low in 
starch content as any acceptable ce: al 
food can be made. 

I believe the baking industry sly. ild 
meet the challenge of the beauty spe: ‘al- 
ists and obesity experts in just this \ iy. 
If the subject is properly handled, nd 
all bread advertising is intelligently nd 
honestly written, we can stop this t: .d- 
ency to avoid bread as middle age le: ves 
its work in the form of pounds avoirlu- 
pois. Girth control is practical, ind 
does not involve lessened bread consuip- 
tion. Nor does it lay any demand on the 
baker that he produce medicated br« ids 
containing alleged antifat ingredient. or 
any other starvation ration, which shold 
be drawn from the physician’s presc: ip- 
tion book rather than purchased over ‘he 
baker’s counter. There is a grave (| in- 
ger in the development of any form of 
medicated breads. Even the product on 
of gluten breads for diabetics is frau hit 
with grief for baker and patient a! ke 
We have been working on such a brid 
at the institute for more than four ye.rs, 
and we are not yet ready to prese: be 
a foolproof formula. For normal we’ :ht 
eat bread, the balanced food, and a: »id 
sugar and sweets, starchy vegetables, ‘at 
meats, the unbalanced and fat form ng 
foods. 


THE PASSING OF THE DINNER PAII 


Productive industry is largely the re- 
sult of muscular energy expended in 
labor with pick and shovel, hammer nd 
saw, hod and trowel, on the farm, !) :h- 
way and railroad, in the shop and _ ic- 
tory. The man who works with his h» ds 
— larger amounts of fuel for his 
bodily engine than the brain wor er. 
Lumberjacks in Maine forests have ! ‘e! 
shown to eat 5,000 food calories per « \y, 
while sedentary workers need little 1 \re 
than half that amount. And so i. is 
obvious that the section hand who r es 
to his work on a motor car instead 0: on 
a hand car propelled by his own eff ‘ts 
needs less food than formerly. Equ 
the miner who handles a compressed 
drill or the farmer who rides his w! 
plow requires less energy producing f: ‘| 
than when his daily work was done w | 
hand power or spent between plow h: - 
dles in the furrow. 

There is still another important cha 
in modern industry. That is the red: 
tion of hours of labor. It took mu 
more food to fuel a man for a ten-ho 
day than it now does for an eight-ho 
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Chairman of the committee on express rates 


doy. Every hour stricken from the week’s 
work reduces the need for food. 

The modern dinner pail is a lunch box, 

d more and more the need for packing 
the lunch for her man is being eliminat- 
ed from wifely duties. Nearly all large 
factories run dining rooms for their em- 
ployees where a variety of foods can be 
purchased as cheaply as they can be pre- 
pared at home. Eating houses are sure 

' seek customers wherever a group of 

orkers is found. Milk wagons deliver 
fresh bottle milk direct to the worker at 
his bench, Lunch stands operate within 
the factory and dull the appetite with 
chocolate bars and nut confections. The 
dinner pail is losing out, even as a basis 
for argument. It will never come 
cK, 

But are the thick sandwiches which 
once filled dinner pails to be stricken 
from the workingman’s diet, just because 
the mode of taking the noonday meal has 
changed? This answer is still to be given. 
If bakers continue to devote their whole 
attention to producing bread, and de- 
pend on the inherent quality of their 
product to make its permanent market, 
le-s bread will be eaten. It will be pushed 
out of the diet by more expensive foods 
which offer variety and appeal to palate 
and eye more definitely than bread. 

But when the baking industry seriously 
sets itself to the task of educating the 
children in home and school to appreciate 
the goodness and completeness of bread; 
woen they are as efficient propagandists 
as the dairy interests; when they cast off 
tieir belief that their sole business is to 
niake what the people demand instead of 
directing that demand to their product; 
when they come forward to help the 
American Institute of Baking develop its 
contacts with the great agencies which 
so influence dietary habits instead of 
waiting to see what the institute can do 
for them,—then real progress will be 
made in increasing the use of bread by 
workers. 

The means of doing this are ready for 
use. Will the baker use them? 

_ Every increase in wages lifts the fam- 
ily a notch higher in the scale of living. 








The American labor- 
er’s family lives un- 
der conditions hardly 
possible to the rich a 
century ago. Water, 
gas, plumbing, trans- 
portation, schools, all 
are necessities today 
and all are provided 
for even in the low- 
liest homes. Meat 
comes daily, often 
thrice daily, to the 
table. It was once a 
weekly luxury. Or- 
anges are common in 
the pockets of poor 
children. Once they 
were holiday gifts. 
The consumption of 
milk in the homes of 
the poor is rapidly in- 
creasing. Once it was 
never bought except 
to color the coffee. 

The increase of the 
earning power is first 
reflected in the fam- 
ily diet. It is pride, 
often unwisely  as- 
sumed, that replaces 
oleo with butter, and 
shoulder clod_ with 
chops and_ steaks. 
And pride sends the 
children to the sweet- 
shop with nickels and 
dimes that would far 
better serve them if 
spent for bread and 
milk. 

Undoubtedly, pros- 
perity widens the di- 
etary and decreases 
the use of the staple 
foods. But must the 
baker long for hard 
times, with lessened 
earning power, and so 
the need for revising family menus until 
they conform to the straitened pocket- 
book? Is bread to be considered the 
basic food only because it is the cheapest 
food? 

The baker can avoid this economic pit- 
fall, and it is high time he mapped out 
the path he will follow in the year ahead. 
The way lies in showing how bread can 
be used as a basic material in cookery, 
instead of going to the table, as now, 
only on the bread plate. Bread, as toast, 
with butter and jam, or served with egg 
as French toast, or as a serviette for 
esas or chops, is a breakfast food; bread 
and milk is the ideal lunch; sandwiches 
in infinite variety offer new and pleasing 
ways in which to serve bread; bread pud- 
dings introduce it into the dessert. 


UNDERFED CHILDREN 


May I digress at this point to lay be- 
fore you a matter of fundamental im- 
portance, that of underfed children? 

Dr. William Palmer Lucas, professor 
of pediatrics in the medical school of the 
University of California, writing in the 
Child Health Magazine, recently said: 
“Children as a rule receive too little 
rather than too much food.” And he 
quoted from a study made by Gephart, 
who found that average healthy boys 
have an approximate daily intake of 5,000 
calories, or from 1,500 to 1,800 more 
than are ordinarily allowed for those 
ages. In view of these almost startling 
figures, the baking industry has a vital 
concern in solving the problem of secur- 
ing the consumption of 1,500 additional 
calories. If we could add an extra pound 
of bread to the diet of every child, we 
would take care of his feeding problem 
and at the same time remove the fear 
that there is an overproduction of wheat. 
Such an effort would, of course, fall flat, 
for it would triple bread consumption 
among children. 

There is, however, one way by which 
more bread can be introduced into the 
child’s diet.. And that is in the form of 
after-school feeding. Millions of chil- 
dren are going hungry today just because 
of the fetish that it is bad dietetic prac- 






tice to eat except at the table, morning, 
noon and night. Of course there are all 
sorts of exceptions to the rule. Most 
schools are adopting recess feeding. The 
amazing development of chocolate bars, 
soda lunches and the soft drink habit 
adds many carbohydrates and calories to 
almost every child’s food intake. 

No one will find in these practices an 
answer to the thesis that there is too 
little food provided for the growing 
child; for even if there is a marked in- 
crease in food intake, the lack of balance 
is so great that the demands of normal 
nutrition cannot possibly be met. 

Would not the situation be met, or at 
least partially served, by the develop- 
ment of the common practice of after- 
school feeding? This would mean only 
that mothers would recognize the right 
and the need of her children to a sub- 
stantial lunch as soon as they returned 
home from school, and with a glass of 
milk and a bread and butter sandwich, 
not only would hunger be staved off but 
the body would be nourished in a normal 
and proper way. . 

I am inclined to the opinion that the 
three meals a day habit of the American 
people is not well adapted to the nutri- 
tive demands of the growing child; and 
if our conclusions are warranted, as of 
course they are, the sooner we break 
away from the taboo which has kept gen- 
erations of children hungry the better it 
will be for the race. 


CREATING A NEW DEMAND 


Bread can be removed from the class 
of common and so undesired foods. It 
needs only the greater aticntion of the 
women who write the daily menus for 
newspaper columns, the better apprecia- 
tion of its importance by teachers and 
their children and, most of all, the de- 
velopment of bread advertising which 
forgets mere brand appeal, and month in 
and month out stresses the goodness of 
bread, the completeness of the modern 
loaf and, above all, which shows by word 
and picture how bread should be used as 
the basic material in making toast, in 
serving meats, in 
building cheese and 
jam and combination 
sandwiches, in devel- 
oping dessert dishes; 
indeed, how it is the 
perfect carrier for 
every other food 
which comes to the 
American _ table. 
Study our exhibits 
here and adopt their 
lessons to your own 
needs, 

The remedy for 
every condition which 
tends to handicap the 
progress of the bak- 
ing industry and to 
reduce the consump- 
tion of its products is, 
first, recognition by 
the baker of the facts 
which face him; sec- 
ond, the development, 
through research and 
education, of a cor- 
rect valuation of the 
place of bread in the 
diet; and third, the 
utilization of already 
existing facilities in 
extending this appre- 
ciation of bread until 
it is common knowl- 
edge in every home. 

These remedies can 
only be applied by 
bringing the baker 
out of the shop into 
contact with his fel- 
lows, through associa- 
tion and _ intelligent 
trade journals. Both 
these means are at 
hand. Association ac- 
tivities are in better 
shape than ever be- 
fore, and the journals 
which go to the baker 








are among the best of the industrial and 
technical publications. 

When the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, through the extension of its activi- 
ties to cover every city, state and group 
state association, reaches out to 5,000 
bakers instead of a small enlightened 
group of 600 or 700, 90 per cent of bak- 
ery production will be in constant touch 
with the scientific and practical facts 
which make it possible to convert every 
antagonist of baker’s bread to a loyal 
supporter, to stop public criticism, to 
avoid unfair legislation, to establish and 
carry on educational propaganda which 
will in very truth instill into the sub- 
conscious mind of every consumer the 
uncontrovertible fact that bread is the 
best food of all mankind. 


FOOD MERCHANDISING 


But there are other problems facing 
the baker besides those which are con- 
cerned with bread consumption. During 
the World War, when manpower in the 
trenches and behind them on the farm 
and in the factory was the most vital 
form of munitions, the cash and carry 
grocery store was developed as a means 
of reducing service to the consumer. It 
was but a step from cash and carry to 
the chain store, and with the advent of 
the chain store a host of conditions have 
arisen which is upsetting all our estab- 
lished concepts of food merchandising. 

The economic relationship between 
food industries has become so close that 
every change or improvement in the mer- 
chandising methods of one product af- 
fects, in some measure, every other in- 
dustry. The baking industry is no ex- 
ception. The better advertising and more 
efficient sale and distribution of meats, 
prepared foods, canned goods, breakfast 
foods and dairy products are all reflected 
in some way in bakery sales. 

The reasons for the amazing transfor- 
mations in publicity and merchandising 
methods in recent years are due to many 
influences. “Group thinking” is the most 
powerful of these. It may be the small 
group of industrialists planning for mu- 
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tual protection, or the association of 
many members of an industry for the 
exchange of ideas and the strength of 
concerted action. The development of 
ideals in business ethics, the examples of 
organized planning by chambers of com- 
merce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs and 
civic organizations are powerful factors 
in shaping this industrial growth. 


CHAIN STORE COMPETITION 


For the purposes of discussion, a single 
phase of this economic relationship of 
the baking industry is sufficient. Ten 
years ago the chain store was an idea. 
Last year there were 75 responsible sys- 
tems of chain stores operating more than 
30,000 stores in this country. One chain 
alone sold 150,000,000 loaves of bread 
during the year. What will the figures 
be 10 years from now? When the chain 
stores reach a certain volume of bread 
sales the chain owned bakery starts pro- 
duction in that city. The increase in 
bread consumption has not kept up with 
production capacity. 

How has the present distribution out- 
let, the service grocery store, been af- 
fected? Chain store competition has 
forced the service grocery into a national 
association for mutual aid. To meet the 
competition of centralized buying for 
chain store organizations, grocers are be- 
ing forced to adopt their competitors’ 
buying methods, and this year some co- 
operative buying organizations are merg- 
ing into the Associated Grocers of Amer- 
ica. The dissatisfaction of the grocer 
over the retailing of bread has developed 
into controversies between bakers and 
grocers. Omaha and Cincinnati have al- 
ready experienced mild troubles from this 
cause. Most co-operative bakery proj- 
ects run by grocers have been failures. 
Some have been outstanding successes. 

Bread is now the only leader which 
costs the grocer more than the chain 
store sells it for. The distribution per- 
centage is as important in that cost as 
the quality of the product. 


TRADE PROMOTION 


Other conditions which may irritate 
the grocer are controversies over mar- 
gins, quality, varieties and brands, ad- 
vertising, return of stales, and sales 
methods. House to house systems, while 
eliminating grocery distribution, have en- 
countered difficulties. Among others, 
their distribution costs are attracting at- 
tention. The wholesale baker faces the 
possible elimination of his established 
grocery store distributor. Some grocers 
are already considering such a _possibil- 
ity. The retail baker seems to be follow- 


ing the line of least resistance, abandon- 
ing his bread. 

There are two ways of finding the an- 
swer to this vital and pressing problem. 
The first is to let emergency drive the 
baker into one expedient after another; 
the second is to study the field of mer- 
chandising and distribution for the whole 
industry, and be prepared to change 
methods as economic conditions require. 

Whether those methods will be direct 
retail, the establishment of bread dis- 
tributing stations independently, or 
through present retail bakeries, the sup- 
ply of a bread service in grocery stores, 
or a co-operative wholesale business, can 
only be determined by an intelligent sur- 
vey of every market. 

The present markets we know; the pos- 
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which will deal wholly with trade promo- 
tion problems will be presented. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


And now may I give you a few figures 
which show in most definite fashion how 
our work at Chicago is developing? 

When the association embarked on un- 
known seas three years ago, and in the 
course Of a twelvemonth encountered 
storms which at the moment threatened 
to sink the ship, we lost scores and hun- 
dreds of members. But the reduction of 
dues in 1923 to less than half those of 
the maximum set in 1921 stopped resig- 
nations, and as the work of the associa- 
tion took on new vigor, as the institute 
developed its school of baking and 
showed its ability to render a valuable 
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sible markets we are developing; the 
impossible markets often pay the profits. 
Economic research, trade promotion, and 
publicity will be necessary. 

The Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search is putting the grocers on their 
feet because a national association can 
direct the movement of its members into 
profitable fields only when it has studied 
its industry in relation to its association; 
otherwise, it must be continually on the 
defensive. The baking industry is mov- 
ing from the defensive over to the of- 
fensive position. 

The organization of our department 
of trade promotion, which will in. due 
course require statistical studies, eco- 
nomic research, nationwide surveys of 
every method of moving bakery products 
into consumption, is the logical develop- 
ment of an association activity linked to 
the research work of the institute. 

All these plans will be fully considered 
at the meeting when the special program 


golf tournament 


service, new and active members came 
to the support of the work. 

On Jan. 1, 1923, 399 members were in 
good standing. On Jan. 1, 1924, that 
number had increased to 528. On Sept. 
1 the membership was 616. Since then 
applications have been received and are 
pending the action of the executive com- 
mittee from seven bakers. The number 
of ovens on which dues were paid has 
increased from 1,879 on Jan. 1, 1923, to 
2,351 on June 30 of this year. On an 
oven basis our membership a year ago 
was 2,238. It is now 2,524, with applica- 
tions pending for 20 more. 

It is of interest to study the apprecia- 
tion of the value of the association as it 
is shown by the payment of dues. Our 
income from dues during the period Jan. 
1, 1923, to June 30, 1923, was $24,856.99. 
The income for the next six months’ 
period was $26,302.04. For the period 
Jan. 1 to June 30 of that year the dues 
collected amounted to $28,540.42. The 


splendid response of members to the bill- 
ings for dues for the current half year 
is shown by the fact that of the $31,800 
due on Sept. 1, $24,774.60 had already 
been paid. Of the $54,777.28 billed for 
the year 1923, less than 6 per cent was 
canceled, and only $361.50, or six tenths 
of one per cent, remains to be collected, 
Dues amounting to $1,330.20—4% per 
cent of the amount billed—are still un- 
collected for the first half of this year. 

These figures are given because they 
are an earnest of the desire of our mem- 
bers to support association activities, 
There are hundreds of national industrial 
associations, and scores which are affili- 
ated with the food industries, but few 
can show a finer appreciation of the value 
of association membership and .none a 
more generous support of its finance 
committee. 


INSTITUTE FINANCES 


The school income for 1922 was $35,- 
015.81; for 1923 it was $20,700, and for 
1924 it will be $26,600. The school is now 
running to capacity. Since the tuition 
fees for students who are registered by 
association members are $225 and for 
nonmembers $300, and since the propor- 
tion of member and nonmember students 
cannot be anticipated, our income from 
the school varies from term to term. 
It is now about $2,500 per month. The 
expense of maintaining it is heavy, and 
if it were not for the generous sup)ort 
of the allied trades, which have contrib- 
uted the flour and material of every de- 
scription, and also machinery, we could 
not possibly develop the school as we are 
doing. 

We cannot expect it to increase its 
earnings so long as the tuition fees re- 
main on the present low level. But its 
expenses are also stabilized. This is «also 
true of the other departments of the 
institute and association. We may, how- 
ever, expect a definite increase in the 
earnings of the service laboratories as 
our members learn their value. Much 
of our service is rendered without cost 
to members, and all service whicl: is 
charged is done on a basis of 50 per 
cent of that charged to nonmembers. 
This arrangement gives members a de- 
cided advantage over nonmembers, «and 
at the same time takes the institute out 
of competition with commercial labora- 
tories which serve the baking industry. 
At the present time the gross income of 
the service laboratories is approximately 
$600 a month. 

In 1923 the institute established a num- 
ber of industrial fellowships, following 
the plan so well worked out by Mellon 
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Institute. These fellowships are yielding 
us for this current year $16,200. The 
possibilities of increasing the funds of 
the institute which are available for re- 
search from industrial fellowships are 
great. There are many vital problems in 
the baking industry and its allied trades 
which can only be solved by research, 
which is closely linked with practical ap- 
plication in the shop. 

I have referred to the school of bak- 
ing. An analysis of its records will be 
of interest. We give three courses a 
year and register 36 students for each 
course, or a total of 108 students each 
year. Our classes are always full and 
we have a waiting list for the incoming 
classes. Two hundred and four students 
have graduated from our school, and are 
now holding positions with credit to 
themselves and the industry. We may 
well be proud of our school of baking, 
for it is the outstanding school of its 
kind. All that it is we owe to the un- 
tiring work and brilliant assistance of 
the chairman of the institute committee, 
Julian M. Livingston. Through his suc- 
cess in developing our school of baking, 
Mr. Livingston has earned for himself 
the — of the baking industry of the 
world. is contribution of time and 
energy and whole-souled devotion can- 
not be measured except by the apprecia- 
tion of the students who have so greatly 
profited by his labors and by the results 
of their work through the years to come. 

The printed reports of the work of the 
nutrition laboratory will arouse your in- 
terest in this important activity of our 
research department. No nutrition lab- 
oratory is doing better or more impor- 
tant work. The value of the studies now 
under way, both to the baking industry 
and to millers, is inestimable. In no 
other way except through animal inves- 
tigation will we be able to demand for 
bread the true appraisal of its outstand- 
ing value as a most complete and desir- 
able food, and the criticism of our prod- 
ucts can never be fully answered except 
with the facts obtained in the labora- 
tories of nutrition workers. I urge you 
to study our reports as they are pub- 





lished in Baking Tech- 
nology and in the sci- 
entific journals, and 
to help us to place the 
facts they contain in 
the hands of teachers, 
physicians, dietitians 
and mothers in the 
home. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The reports of the 
several committees of 
the association and 
institute make it un- 
necessary for me to 
refer to their most 
excellent work. They 
can be found in the 
printed report and 
studied at your lei- 
sure. You will find 
them full of interest, 
for they are the result 
of much earnest work 
on the part of the 
governors who com- 
prise our committees. 
I would be lacking in 
appreciation of their 
valuable aid and un- 
failing support in all 
that we are trying to 
do at our Chicago 
home if I did not here 
express to them the 
grateful thanks of ev- 
ery member of our 
staff. It has been 
more than a pleasure 
to work with them 
and for them. We 
feel that it has been a 
high privilege. An in- 
dustry which is led by 
such men as those who 
month in and month 
out are working with 
no thought of the 
demand their labors 
make on their own business can never 
fail to progress to its own betterment 
and in its ability to serve the great fam- 
ily dependent on it for bread. 

And to the men who through 12 hard 
months have journeyed to Chicago to sit 
as Our management committee we owe 
indeed our grateful thanks. They have 
thrown into their work for the associa- 
tion and the institute the same measure 
of interest and enthusiasm which has 
earned for them in their personal con- 
nections such outstanding positions of 
responsibility and achievement, 

Whatever progress our work is making 
is in no small degree due to the fact that 
ours is a business organization, using 
business methods, gauging expenditures 
to fit incomes and in every department 
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striving to conform 
to the limitations im- 
posed by budgets. 

There are many 
hundred industrial or- 
ganizations which are 
national in character 
and scope. If there 
are any which are sur- 
passing the American 
Bakers’ Association in 
the efficiency of its 
operation, in the value 
of its work, in the 
loyalty of its member- 
ship, we do not know 
of them. 

There are a score 
of scientific stations 
for many industries 
and a number of 
schools for the train- 
ing of the men who 
in years to come will 
assume leadership. 
Our institute and our 
school have by their 
productivity, efficiency 
and ability to com- 
mand respect, earned 
their position as lead- 
ers in the scientific 
and educational world. 

In thus appraising 
the outstanding posi- 
tions taken by our as- 
sociation and our in- 
stitute, I am claiming 
no unearned apprecia- 
tion. I am but meas- 
uring their efficiency 
by their results. It is 
an honor to have a 
part in the production 
of a better loaf of 
bread. It is a high 
privilege to join hands 
with the members of 
this association who 
are making it possible to acclaim their 
product as the best food for all mankind. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 
STRITZINGER 

At this time we complete a year in 
which the gavel has been in my hands, 
on trust, and it now becomes my duty 
to render some account of my steward- 
ship. Such a report usually consists of 
the days spent away from business and 
family, and the great volume of mail that 
has passed through the president’s office 
during the year. There is also the cus- 
tomary exultation over achievements and 
regretful apology for failures. May we 
not skip this feature? You will remem- 
ber that my acceptance of the responsi- 
bilities of this office was not without con- 
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siderable hesitation. I felt that I would 
not be in a position to give this associa- 
tion the service which is its due. Having 
been persuaded by some of my good 
friends that I would receive their un- 
swerving support, and that the duties of 
the office were not as onerous as they 
seemed, I came before you with but two 
pledges: first, that I would be governed 
by a sincerity of purpose that would 
compel my attention to the smallest de- 
tail of the association’s activities; sec- 
ond, that I would obey the injunction of 
that ancient philosopher who said: 
“Listen to all men, but to none too 
much.” 

With the aid of the promised support 
those pledges have been kept, and I stand 
before you today without regrets. Rather, 
I am facing you men in deep humility 
and with sincere appreciation of the 
many favors and courtesies that have 
been shown me during the past 12 
months. In looking over my account 
with the association, I am impressed with 
the fact that the black column of duties 
and responsibilities which has kept the 
welfare of the association uppermost in 
my mind during every waking hour fades 
into insignificance beside the long red 
column of compensation received in the 
form of new friendships made and old 
friendships strengthened, as well as that 
satisfaction that can only come from an 
honest endeavor to serve the industry 
and the world at large without consid- 
eration of monetary recompense. 

At -this moment I am greatly embar- 
rassed. My remarks should now consist 
largely of an appreciation of the splen- 
did support which was evidenced in the 
fulfillment of the promises made to me 
one year ago. It has been so universal 
that any attempt to speak in particular 
of contributions to the success of the 
year on the part of the various agencies 
at work would require a longer period 
than has been allotted to the entire con- 
vention, and my selection of individuals 
would be manifestly unfair. , 

CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 

The trade press, the Allied Trades of 

the Baking Industry, the Bakery Equip- 
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ment Manufacturers’ Association, the 
staff of the institute and the member- 
ship of the association have all been a 
unit in the endeavor to advance the in- 
dustry of which we are all a part. A 
glance at the personnel of the board of 
governors, and a memory of their sup- 
port and co-operation during the year, 
leads me to exclaim with the small boy: 
“There ain’t no flies on them.” It is not 
my desire to be deliberate in the use of 
slang. In fact, I had no vulgar inten- 
tion in the use of such an expression. 
Rather I had in mind those human flies 
which Dr. Frank Crane tells us are a 
part of every assembly, and never start 
anything but a disturbance,—that buzz 
and pester and object and amend until 
it is impossible to accomplish real results. 

With such a board of governors it is 
no wonder that the committees of the 
American Bakers’ Association and _ the 
splendid staff of the institute have done 
work of which they may well be proud. 

I want to emphasize the desirability 
of a more complete merger of the activi- 
ties of the various state and district as- 
sociations with the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. We have taken a step in that 
direction by amending our constitution 
to provide for “association memberships.” 
Much of our progress has been due to 
the resultant co-operation of such asso- 
ciation members. Other steps will fol- 
low automatically until we become a real 
federacy similar to the American Medi- 
cal Association, an organization, to my 
mind, which might well be used as a 
model. 

But let us make haste slowly. Let us 
bear in mind the fact that unripe apples 
often look tempting on the tree, but are 
extremely difficult to digest. The Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association should do every- 
thing in its power to ripen the fruit by 
assisting in the strengthening of state 
and district associations where they exist, 
and their formation where they do not 
exist. The assimilation of their organiza- 
tion into the larger body will then be but 
a matter of detail. 


AN ARISTOCRACY OF IDEALS 


I must express my pride, as an officer 
and member of what, as a matter of fact, 
comprises the aristocracy of the baking 
industry. I do not refer to any aristoc- 
racy of birth, which is an accident at 
best and has long been obsolete, nor to 
any aristocracy of wealth, for our mem- 
bership is largely composed of small and 
medium-sized plants in addition to the 
larger factories. 

I do not even refer to an aristocracy 
of brains, but to a thing that is much 
finer—an aristocracy of ideals. I do not 
mean to imply by this that any member 
of this association is blind to the first 
principle of business, which is the mak- 
ing of a fair profit, adequate in size to 
the task of keeping his business alive, 
but I do believe that the men who are 
giving their time and energy to the work 
of the association would refuse to do so 
were it simply a vehicle for increasing 
the profits of its members. Instead, the 
American Bakers’ Association, as I see 
it, is first of all a democratic organiza- 
tion open to any member of the industry 
who is not blinded by narrowminded sel- 
fishness to such an extent that he is 
unwilling to contribute money or energy 
to any movement which can benefit any 
one but himself. For this association 
recognizes, with Herbert Hoover, that no 
trade association can hold together unless 
its purpose be the advancement of the 
whole industry. 

Secondly, it has ideals which recognize 
with Merle Thorpe, editor of The Na- 
tion’s Business, that a business which 
does not render a public service has no 
business being a business, and it agrees 
with Theodore Roosevelt that “every man 
owes a part of his time to the upbuild- 
ing of the business or profession of 
which he is a part.” We are, therefore, 
striving continually to better that service 
through the rendering of which we come 
into agreement with the Rotary slogan, 
“He profits most who serves best.” 

Third, our association attempts to 


regulate abuse of good ethics in the in- 
dustry. Full success cannot result from 
its endeavors along this line until the 
public is acquainted with the purpose of 
the association, and membership thus be- 
comes as necessary to the operation of a 
bakery business as the plant itself. 
Finally, our association acts as a spokes- 
man for the industry in defense against 
the attacks of self-seeking demagogues. 


ATTACKS FROM WITHOUT 


It is well known that prominence in- 
vites attack, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the baking indus- 
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try is the frequent recipient of abuse 
from the outside. Human progress has 
established the position of bread as the 
staff of life. Economists have shown 
that there is much less waste when wheat 
is consumed in the form of bread than 
when it is used in the production of ani- 
mal foods. Nutrition experts have come 
out with definite statements to the effect 
that all of the people will be much better 
fed when they increase substantially their 
consumption of bread. In this lee of 
weight reduction, eminent dietitians are 
including bread in the menu for every 
meal in reducing diets. Manufacturers 
of other foods have recognized that their 
products are without appetite appeal, 
except with bread. 

The growing policy of the open door in 
the American bakery has disproved the 
old idea that home made bread was made 
under cleaner conditions than baker's 
bread. The splendid loaf of bread made 
by the baker today, with due regard to 
wholesomeness, nutritive value and pala- 
tability, has cast into the discard the old 
theory that home made bread surpassed 
baker’s bread. The pulpit, through a 
popular California clergyman, has de- 
clared that “the passing of home made 
bread will make happier the millions of 
homes that formerly were saddened and 
shadowed by sour bread, soggy bread, 
impossible bread, with all the evil brood 
of imps that come to dance a ghost dance 
on the tables that lack good bread.” 
This clergyman further thinks that. the 
great work carried on by commercial 
bakeries of the country ought to be ap- 
preciated, because “it will release for 
nobler services the keen brains and active 
intelligence of the women tied down by 
yeast cakes, rolling pins and hot ovens.” 

But, as I reminded you a few mo- 
ments ago, success breeds attack. The 
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inevitable naturally occurs from time to 
time, and the value of bakery products 
is questioned. There are, unfortunately 
for the United States, a few men in the 
country who do not agree with that 
American president who said: “There is 
just one condition on which men can 
secure employment and a living, nourish- 
ing, profitable wage, for whatever they 
contribute to the enterprise, be it labor 
or capital,—and that condition is that 
some one make a profit by it. That is 
the sound basis for the distribution of 
wealth, and the only one. It cannot be 
done by law, it cannot be done by public 
ownership, it cannot be done by social- 
ism. When you deny the right to a profit 
you deny the right of a regard to thrift 
and industry.” 

The opponents of this sound doctrine, 
fully realizing that it is in accord with 
the thoughts of the American people, go 
further and seek to exaggerate such 
profit as does exist. They bear out the 
old adage that “figures never lie, but 
liars often figure,” and either through an 
ignorance that is inexcusable in these 
days of compulsory education, or be- 
cause of some hope of political prefer- 
ence, they endeavor to show that the 
profits in the baking industry are exor- 
bitant, and consist of the entire differ- 
ence between the cost of the flour enter- 
ing into a loaf of bread and the price 
of that loaf of bread. They willfully 
pass over all economic laws, and fail to 
recognize the fact that a business as 
widespread as the baking industry, with 
its prevailing conditions of keen compe- 
tition, must necessarily pass on to the 
American people their daily bread at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with good 
business. 

These people are in a class of dema- 
gogues referred to by a prominent busi- 
ness man who recently asserted: “So long 
as the public gives them sympathetic or 
even passive encouragement they will 
continue more vigorously to attack all 
forms of business. Their course leads 
to widespread unemployment, general 
weakening of the country’s credit struc- 
ture, lessened production of the necessi- 
ties of life, poorer values, and ultimate 
disaster to all American industries.” 

In handling them we must thank God 
for an intelligent American public and 
an honest public press, which is just as 
ready to print refutations as attacks. 
The newspapers of the country have wel- 
comed the facts as submitted by this 
association. The press has found these 
facts to be sound and logical, and has 
supported them on editorial pages. And, 
on June 3 of this year we find the large 
metropolitan dailies splendidly calling 
attention to the July bulletin of the 
National City Bank of New York. One 
headline read: “Roberts Analyzes Charge 
for Bread—Banker Exposes Fallacious 
Argument that Ignores Important Fac- 
tors in Cost.” The article then reviews 
the manner in which Vice President 
George B. Roberts, of the National City 
Bank, logically tears to pieces one of the 
most monumental attempts fraudulently 
to convey misinformation to the consum- 
ing public that has ever been foisted on 
the brains of an intelligent people. 

If the propaganda had not been so 
vicious it would have been laughable in 
its silliness, and yet a continuance of 
such obvious unfairness on the part of 
men in public life may boil the blood in 
the veins of the honest manhood and 
womanhood of this country until they 
refuse to submit any longer to insults 
to their intelligence, and insist on a com- 
plete disavowal on the part of public 
men of that habit of calling Number 1 
the greatest number when they claim 
their actions to be predicated on the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

Since the issuance of the poison gas to 
which I have referred, the United States 
Senate has directed the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate bread prices. 
The industry welcomes such an investi- 
gation, and will be glad to assist in what 
it knows will be a complete vindication 
of all charges. All it asks is that the 
investigation be thorough, and that a 
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whole industry be not penalized because 
of an occasional isolated case in which 
the profits have been greater than the 
average because of unusual efficiency jn 
production and merchandising methwds. 


A CALL TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


May I not conclude my remarks hy a 
call to further public service on the } rt 
of this association? We are supplying 
the people of this country with their 1..st 
important food, with due regard to its 
nutritive value and palatability as « ell 
as the sanitation and economy of its 
production and distribution. Now le’ us 
do something tangible as American . jti- 
zens in partial fulfillment of the pl). !ve 
with which we opened this conventio: 

Ten days ago we witnessed the © |e- 
bration of a “National Defense | \y” 
which was well calculated as an exan: ‘ia- 
tion of our insurance policies agains! the 
hazard of outside aggression. Now let 


us co-operate in the placing of insur nce 
against the still greater hazard of da. ver 
from within. We are all aware of the 
insidious burrowings of the Bolshe\ .tic 


minority which is seeking to overt! ‘ow 
the institutions of America by a | on- 
temptible demagoguery. We crit ize 
and condemn those men in public « ‘ice 
who are purely self-seeking, and {' .<e 
legislators who are so busy passiny in- 
numerable, silly, unenforceable laws | \at 
they lose sight of the will of the © ia- 
jority. 

But why does it continue? Bec se 
the majority does not express. its © |! 
We have noticed the movement to bh. ng 
out the vote at the next election so | it 
it may not again be said that there re 
more voters absent from the polls i in 
there are who cast a ballot. Yet m iy 
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of us prefer the golf course, the br 
table, or the public highway to the « 
cising of our sacred duty of suffr: 
Let us co-operate with the agencies 
ready at work, and solemnly vow that t 
next election will see each and every © 
of us pulling the trigger on our sli 
against the insidious advances of ¢' 
enemy. Let us even go further. 1 
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circulation of wrapped bread by the 
members of this association is enormous. 
Can you imagine the power for good 
which is lying dormant? 

I believe that every one of us will be 
making a real contribution to the safety 
of these United States if, on one, two 
or three days before the impending elec- 
tion we insert in the wrapper of every 
loaf of bread a message to the American 
voter. Mark you, I do not recommend 
that this association, or any of its mem- 
bers, support in any such way any par- 
ticular candidate or party. Let us rather 
add to the other publicity which has 
started by calling on every citizen to ex- 
cise his rights at the polls, and to thus 
assist in insuring “that this government 
of the — by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 


e. 


REPORT OF EXPRESS COMMITTEE 
The report of the express committee, 
presented by its chairman, C. N. Power, 
was as follows: 
(n results achieved in express matters, 
believe I can say that the American 
bikers’ Association has done more for 
members than the association of any 
er industry. There has been a contin- 
.ons attempt on the part of the express 
mpany to get more money for its serv- 
5 to the bakers, and cut down its 
ervices, and in that way increase its 

‘ome from the baking industry. 

[he express company maintains that 
the concessions which are given to bread 
and cake shippers, viz., pound rate and 
vet weight, were greater than concessions 
civen to any othér shipments. Also, of 
course, bread and cake are shipped as 
ccond class matter, which is 25 per cent 
less than first class matter. Even with 
these concessions the shipping baker is 
having a hard time to maintain his ship- 
ping business at a profit. 


THE CAKE CLASSIFICATION CASE 


\bout two years ago the express com- 
peny made a reclassification applying to 
cake, and published it in the regular 
course, to go into effect July 15, 1922. 
The express company sought by this re- 
classification to deprive cake shippers of 
the net weight and pound rate privileges, 
which would have had the effect of in- 
creasing the express charges about 40 
per cent, It was recognized at that time 
that the proposed reclassification was 
merely the forerunner of what the ex- 
press company desired as to bread ship- 
ments. In consequence, the association, 
through its attorney at that time, Eugene 
Ii. Hickok, of New York, applied for 
a suspension of the reclassification, and 
after several hearings in Washington and 
the examination of many witnesses, both 
by the express company and by the 
bakers, an order was handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
setting aside the reclassification made 
by the express company. This was a 
signal victory for the baking industry, 
not only the cake bakers but the bread 
bakers as well, for unless we had won 
the cake classification case, we would 
have probably by this time had a re- 
classification of ae as well as cake, 
which would have increased the express 
rates of bread shipped by about 40 per 
cent, and made the business entirely un- 
profitable, 

The express company began suit be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, also in 1922, for a general raise in 
express rates, and your association coun- 
teracted in a special suit brought before 
the Commission, asking that the bread 
industry be given a further special con- 
cession as to bread shipments. This liti- 
gation has been going on during the past 
year. The suit brought by the associa- 
tion is still undecided, and the general 
express rate case was decided about two 
months ago. The effect of that decision 
is that express rates are slightly raised 
in the East, but the third and fourth 
zones, which take in the mountain and 
Pacific states, were granted a much 
needed relief, the concession being in 
some cases as much as 35 per cent. In 
addition, the Colorado bakers conducted 


— 


a suit before the Colorado industrial 
commission for intrastate shipments and 
have secured a modification of the gen- 
eral express rates applying to bread. 


IMPROVING PICK-UP SERVICE 


Inasmuch as the express company be- 
lieves that it is not getting proper com- 
pensation for its bread shipping busi- 
ness, there has been a tendency to cut 
down express service. The express com- 
pany contends that the government La- 
bor Board does not permit it to work 
its men after 5 o’clock, and consequently 
it manifests its inability to give the 
bakers night pick-up service. Quite re- 
cently there have been several confer- 
ences between George S. Lee, general 
traffic manager, Mr. Gwyn, of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co., George G. 
Barber, of the United Bakeries, and E. 
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A canvass of the expenses connected 
with the shipping business which are 
paid by the baker himself and which 
ought to be maintained by the express 
company, has shown that many of the 
larger bakers are maintaining trucks and 
men to drive them in order to get their 
express shipments loaded at night, so 
that they will get to destination while 
the bread is still fresh. This means that 
the baking industry is expending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to per- 
form a service which the express com- 
pany ought to perform, but which it has 
maintained it was unable to perform be- 
cause of labor conditions. 

On the other hand, it will be observed 
that the recent decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission stated that the 
express company might find it necessary 
to work its forces in relays to accommo- 
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H. Hickok, of the Ward Baking Co., to 
get a definite plan to give the bakers 
better pick-up and delivery service. 

In view of the increased wages paid 
by the express company to its men, la- 
bor hours and other conditions exacted 
by the Labor Board, I do not believe 
it is possible at this time to hope for a 
lowering of express rates. If the bread 
shipping business cannot survive the 
present rates, I believe we will have to 
come to the conclusion that it is not 
logical business. One feature, however, I 
believe can be very much improved, and 
that is the pick-up service rendered by 
the express company. It is my under- 
standing recently that the express com- 
pany is complaining that its business has 
fallen off from 10 to 20 per cent within 
the past year, and while it was unwilling 
to maintain the express shipping bakery 
business when it had plenty of better 
paying business, yet when it finds that 
its business is falling off, it shows a ten- 
dency to try to keep even the poor pay- 
ing bread business, by giving better 
service. 


date certain industries. Surely, the 
Commission could have had no other in- 
dustry in mind so much as the baking 
industry in making this inference. There 
is no excuse for the express company 
lying down on its job, in supplying the 
pick-up service necessary to get the bak- 
ers’ products on to the night shipment, 
which will get them to their destination 
the next day in fresh and salable condi- 
tion, and I believe we should press very 
vigorously any campaign for better pick- 
up service by the express company. In 
fact, that would mean almost as much 
to us as a reduction in rates, for the 
baker who has to supply a truck and 
help to load his express shipments is 
virtually paying double the normal ex- 
press rate. 


MR. HICKOK’S SERVICES 


In addition to getting the bakers to- 
gether at Pueblo, Colo., for the hearin 
in the general express rate case, an 
again for the hearing before the Colo- 
rado state industrial commission, I have 
had several conferences with Mr. Hic- 


kok in New York and Philadelphia, with 
a view of getting the very best possible 
terms and conditions from the express 
company for the bread shipping trade. 
Mr. Hickok has been devoted in his ef- 
forts to help the bakers ‘who do a ship- 
ping business. Except for him probably 
there would have been nothing done, and 
in that case the situation would have 
grown worse than it was instead of bet- 
ter. He has been loyal to the best in- 
terests of the bakers, has been effective 
in his work and has been very poorly 
paid for his services. This association 
and the bakers generally owe him a last- 
ing debt of gratitude. 

Since the general express rate case has 
already been decided, which granted us 
some relief in the West, I believe that 
our efforts should now be centered upon 
getting better pick-up service. 

The express company, by reason of its 
contract with the railroad companies, 
whereby it merely received 6 per cent in- 
terest on its investment, is not manifest- 
ing the same interest in the bread ship- 
ping business that it did a few years 
ago, when it was very anxious to secure 
it, but when the express company finds 
that its business is slipping away, and 
that the railroads may find it entirely 
unprofitable to let the express company 
handle the express business, which may 
lead possibly to the railroad companies 
inaugurating their own express depart- 
ments, as has been done by the Southern 
Railway, it may be that we can awaken 
the interest of the express company to 
the point where it will give us night 
pick-up service, and this is what I be- 
lieve we ought to strive for. 


REPORT OF INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE 


The report of the insurance commit- 
tee, presented by its chairman, R. L. 
Nafziger, was as follows: 

Following out the desire of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association to be of the 
greatest possible service to the bakers 
of the United States, whether they be 
members or not, the association has or- 
ganized an insurance committee, of which 
I have been temporarily appointed chair- 
man. 

I say temporarily, because I have real- 
ized since suggesting a committee of this 
kind that the results to be accomplished 
in the various phases and branches of 
insurance are unlimited, and that the 
accomplishment of these results will be 
brought about only through untiring, 
systematic work by some one well quali- 
fied for this kind of work, and who in 
my opinion should be an expert on in- 
surance in all its phases. 

Insurance committees of this kind have 
been organized within the past few years 
by a great many different trade associa- 
tions, and are rendering valuable service 
to the members. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has done 
much valuable work along these lines, 
and has encouraged chamber of com- 
merce organizations also to organize in- 
surance committees. 

All of these insurance committees are 
bringing about a better understanding 
of insurance problems by the policy hold- 
ers, and the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion’s insurance committee will be able to 
obtain much assistance from the com- 
mittees organized by the Chamber of 
Commerce. However, many problems in 
each industry are peculiar or entirely 
different, whether they be insurance, pro- 
duction, selling or advertising. There- 
fore, it is necessary that this association 
should approve, maintain and support a 
committee of this kind. 

The members of this association are 
policy holders of an enormous amount 
of all kinds of insurance, and they are 
necessarily affected by any legislation or 
conditions which promote or hinder the 
development of insurance service. They 
should, therefore, have a distinct interest 
in lending their influence and weight 
toward constructive insurance measures. 
Our association presents a channel 
through which policy holders may express 
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themselves effectively on insurance prob- 
lems. 
FIRE INSURANCE 

As a preliminary start in this matter, 
your insurance committee has worked out 
a questionnaire on fire insurance dealing 
with the rates as now charged, which has 
been mailed to all members, the purpose 
being to combine the data we gather with 
a view of ascertaining the variance in 
rates charged in different sections of the 
country. It is the intention to combine 
this data on rates and losses so that we 
may know definitely our loss percentages. 
If the combined experiences show a very 
low loss ratio, we should then plan a 
campaign to procure a reduction in our 
basic fire insurance rate. 

There may or may not be a chance for 
a saving or reduction in fire insurance 
rates for bakers, but we understand that 
the lumber industry can now, after in- 
telligent work on insurance, buy its in- 
surance for less than the hardware men. 

H. A. Smith, president of the National 
Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., in 
an admirable address on insurance serv- 
ice before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at its twelfth annual 
convention, held in Cleveland, May 7, 
1924, stated in regard to insurance com- 
mittees: “It is gratifying to learn of the 
interest of policy holders in such service 
and to see the number of these commit- 
tees increase. These committees devote 
their attention primarily to the policy 
holder’s aspect of various insurance mat- 
ters, and act in behalf of the policy hold- 
ers’ interest. Intelligent action by these 
committees will do much toward meeting 
external resistance due to various falla- 
cious theories which are inimical to the 
continued progressive growth of the pro- 
tection afforded by the insurance institu- 
tion. With a definite provision made 
for a policy holders’ service committee, 
we urge the business men to develop a 
definite program which will provide for 
educational, legislative and conservative 
activity.” 

James L. Madden, manager of the in- 
surance department of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is very anxious to be of serv- 
ice to our association in helping us to 
establish an insurance committee, and 
has sent to me the following suggestions: 
“It is important that the insurance com- 
mittee of a trade association survey the 
insurance needs of its members and pre- 
pare a definite program of activities. 
The following suggestions are offered as 
fields into which trade associations may 
extend their endeavors. They are illus- 
trated by brief résumés of the actual 
accomplishments of some organizations: 


EDUCATION 


“Few business men read their insur- 
ance contracts. This may result in a 
misunderstanding with the insurance 
company in the event a claim is made. 
Many others are not familiar with the 
new types of coverage devised to meet 
modern economic needs or all the services 
which are available to them under exist- 
ing contracts. Since business men con- 
tribute a large proportion of the $3,500,- 
000,000 annually paid for various forms 
of insurance protection, it is important 
that they know and understand the terms 
of their contracts and the services pro- 
vided. 

“The insurance committee of a trade 
association may render a practical serv- 
ice by conducting a program of insur- 
ance education. It may issue bulletins 
from time to time or devote a section in 
its trade publications to instructive arti- 
cles on such subjects as the meaning of 
policy provisions, the services which in- 
surance renders in addition to paying 
claims, and the contribution which the 
insurance institution is making to the de- 
velopment of our national commercial 
and industrial progress. It may also as- 
sist members in the solution of their in- 
dividual problems, and in various other 
ways aid in creating a more enlightened 
public attitude regarding insurance. 

“The insurance committee of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation reports on insurance matters af- 


fecting its membership as well as assist- 
ing members to understand the terms of 
their policies. Insurance addresses are 
made at local district meetings, and 
sometimes at the annual conventions. 
This association has a separate insurance 
section in its journal, in which is stressed 
the importance of understanding insur- 
ance contracts in force. 

“Many other associations distribute 
printed material on insurance. A great 
many of these have obtained copies of 
our insurance bulletins in quantity, which 
they have furnished to members. This 
department is very glad to co-operate 
and to have organization members use 
the material which appears in our bulle- 
tins in any way they see fit. In the event 
they desire to distribute them as part of 
an insurance educational program, extra 
copies are supplied at a price sufficient 
to cover the cost of printing and distri- 
bution. This amounts to about 1%c 
apiece. 

“In order to direct the attention of 
business men to the ideals, problems and 
services of insurance, a series of articles 
on these subjects has been run in the 
Nation’s Business during the past year. 
As this magazine has a circulation ex- 
ceeding 126,000 and is widely read by 
business executives, there has been a 
great deal of interest displayed in this 
series. To meet the demand for extra 
copies of insurance articles, a number of 
them have been reprinted in pamphlet 
form. Distribution of these pamphlets 
by the National Selected Morticians to 
their members is one illustration of the 
way in which they have been used. 


LEGISLATION 


“Besides informing business men as to 
the meaning of their policies and the 
types of protection and service available 
to them, the educational activities sug- 
gested above assist in laying the basis for 
intelligent action on legislation affecting 
insurance. While the opinion of a policy 
holder carries some weight, the opinions 
of many policy holders expressed collec- 
tively naturally carry more weight. Busi- 
ness organizations are means for bringing 
about these expressions. 

“Legislation in the field of insurance 
naturally has an important bearing on 
business in general. Adverse legislation 
or unfair taxation of insurance necessari- 
ly results in poorer service or increased 
costs to the policy holder. By presenting 
the facts and the probable effects of cer- 
tain legislation upon policy holders, a 
committee may become an important fac- 
tor in bringing about constructive results. 

“The important bearing of insurance 
legislation on business may be indicated 
by the following illustrations of laws 
which affect vitally the operations of in- 
surance: 

“Investment of reserve funds. A cer- 
tain portion of every dollar paid for in- 
surance is held as a reserve. The various 
state laws frequently specify how these 
reserve funds are to be invested. If 
these laws affect in a detrimental way the 
security or earning power of such funds, 
they strike at one of the fundamentals 
of the insurance institution. This is of 
vital interest to the members of trade 
associations who, like other policy hold- 
ers, depend upon such reserves for the 
payment of their claims. 

“Taxation. The taxation of insurance 
is one of the major problems affecting 
its welfare. Besides the federal govern- 
ment, the various states, and in some 
cases even their counties and municipali- 
ties, tax insurance. While it is essential- 
ly just for insurance companies to pay 
a certain amount of taxes, there are 
many forms of special insurance taxes 
paid by the policy holders which may well 
be considered by insurance committees. 
A trade association may be an influential 
factor in urging its members to support 
taxation measures which will be fair to 
the state, the insurance companies and 
the policy holders. 

“State funds. ‘Efforts are made at 
times to put the various states into the 
insurance business. This is particularly 
true in the realm of workmen’s compen- 
sation. The extension of state opera- 
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tions into the insurance field directly af- 
fects business men who pay the premi- 
ums. Recognizing this, the insurance 
committee of a trade association may 
study the effects of such proposed legis- 
lation upon their members and _ take 
whatever action is necessary. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has repeatedly declared its opposition to 
governmental interference with private 
business. 


INVESTIGATION AND ADVISORY SERVICE 


“The members of some associations are 
interested in certain particular services 
of insurance. Realizing this fact, the 
committees of many of these organiza- 
tions carry on investigations with the ob- 
ject of giving these members practical 
assistance. They also assist them in an 
advisory capacity. A brief résumé of 
some of these activities will indicate 
their wide variety. 

“The National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers maintains an 
insurance bureau, the duty of which is to 
inspect risks, advise as to protection and 
answer inquiries of a general nature. 

“The insurance committee of the Na- 
tional Selected Morticians has engaged 
in a comprehensive study of the general 
subject of insurance, embracing such 
fields as compensation, group and fire 
coverage. 

“The insurance committee of the Gas 
Products Association is studying ways 
and means of taking advantage of cred- 
its in connection with fire and workmen’s 
compensation insurance. It is also giv- 
ing consideration to liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance on oxygen and 
hydrogen gas cylinders. 

“The National Association of Employ- 
ing Lithographers gave special consid- 
eration at its 1922 meeting to a recom- 
mendation from the directors regarding 
the preparation of a plan of group life 
and group disability insurance for all em- 
ployees in the trade. The members ap- 
proved this recommendation, which pro- 
vided that all employees engaged in the 
industry receive the same benefits, re- 
gardless of the employer for whom they 
work, 

“The fire prevention committee of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion continually urges members to carry 
complete coverage, pointing out that fires 
in drug houses are often intense, and 
sometimes public fire departments will 
not enter a burning building containing 
chemicals. The committee further advo- 
cates that the wording of all insurance 
policies be carefully examined and veri- 
fied, especially as to the locations cov- 
ered and the various warranties incor- 
porated in the policies. Particular ref- 
erence is made to the co-insurance clause. 

“The 1923 report of the insurance com- 
mittee of the American Electric Railway 
Association was devoted to the findings 
of its subcommittees on fire insurance, 
fidelity insurance, and standardization of 
insurance forms. The report of the fire 
insurance subcommittee contained a gen- 
eral fire inspection report and a sheet 
showing the make-up of the annual in- 
surance rate, annual insurance cost, and 
estimated cost of eliminating certain 
charges. These were designed primarily 
for use by electric railway companies. 
Besides these, the committee made a 
number of recommendations for the as- 
sistance of member companies. The vari- 
ous subjects covered by these recom- 
mendations are: inspection system, fire 
fighting equipment, fire fighting organi- 
zation, signaling system, analysis of in- 
surance cost, adoption and enforcement 
of rules as to building changes and con- 
struction, blanket insurance, valuation. 

“The Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce investigated the experience of 
piano manufacturers under the Pennsyl- 
vania workmen’s compensation law. As 
a result, it requested the Pennsylvania 
compensation rating and inspection bu- 
reau to create a separate classification 
for piano manufacturers doing only as- 
sembly work instead of grouping them 
with furniture manufacturers whose op- 
erations also include mill work. Ar- 
rangements were made to have this mat- 


ae 


ter considered at the annual revision of 
the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensa- 
tion manual. 


CONSERVATION 


“Fire prevention, accident prevention 
and health conservation are closely re- 
lated to insurance because of their effect 
on rates. For this reason, many associa- 
tions are conducting activities along these 
three lines. 


“The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association is carrying on a widespread 
fire prevention campaign. Recognizing 
the advantages of educational work, it is 
issuing a series of bulletins to the gen- 
eral public. These cover such subjects 
as fire stopping in dwelling construction 
and personal liability for preventable 
fires. It also aims to create a sentiment 
in favor of protecting timber resou:ces 
from forest fires during the coming years. 

“The fire prevention committee of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Assovia- 
tion reports that, during the year 1°22, 
fire loss was suffered by only one mem- 
ber of that organization, which is indica- 
tive of the vigilance and care taken by 
members. This committee stimulated in- 
terest among druggists by distribu’ ing 
suggestions as to means for preventing 
fires. It has also prepared a sugge.ted 
form of self-inspection blank suitable for 
the use of its members. 

“The insurance committee of the 
American Gas Association recognizes the 
importance of adequate fire protec! ion 
in gas plants. It is encouraging m: m- 
bers to install standard watchman serv- 
ice as a means of discovering fires in 
their incipiency, and is’ preparing a sclf- 
inspection blank designed particularly 
for the use of gas plants. As a result 
of this committee’s efforts, the average 
fire loss ratio of members has been re- 
duced from 25 per cent to 7 per cent 
within a period of three years. 

“The technical association of the 
American pulp and paper industry is 
giving a great deal of consideration to 
several major fire prevention problems 
which are peculiar to that industry. 

“The American Zinc Institute has been 
carrying on many helpful activities in the 
field of conservation. Accident preven- 
tion is deemed of importance because of 
the effect on operating costs as well as 
for humanitarian reasons. The institute 
operates a hospital for the care of in- 
jured workmen of 190 mining plants af- 
filiated with it. A welfare house and 
free clinic are also maintained. In ad- 
dition to maintaining efficient fire pro- 
tective equipment on their own properties 
the mining companies pay half of the 
maintenance of the fire department at 
Picher, Okla. They also paid $5,000 of 
the $8,000 necessary for the purpose of 
purchasing fire apparatus located at that 
point. 

“The Laundry Owners’ National Asso- 
ciation has been interested in preparing 
a code of standard safeguards for lain- 
dry machinery. As another phase of its 
convention activities, it usually devotes 
one section of its monthly bulletin to r- 
ticles on such subjects as the elimination 
of fire hazards and industrial sanita- 


tion.” 
* * 


It is my hope that the members of 
this association deem this matter of 
enough importance loyally to suppor! a 
committee of this kind, and that tiie 
president will appoint a chairman of |e 
insurance committee who is thoroug!'|y 
equipped for this work, both as to time 
and facilities. 


BREAD, THE BALANCED FOO! 


Ida Bailey Allen, diet editor of ' 
Medical Review of Reviews, and an 
thority on foods and nutrition, speak: + 
on bread as a well-balanced food, spo*: 
as follows: 

What is Bread? A loaf, well cruste!. 
spongy, digestible? All that, and mor 
It is the composite of all the ingredien's 
of which it is made, and of all the bene- 
fits that each one bestows. 

It may be compared to the body itselt: 
milk, for blood; flour, for tissue; salts. 
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for bone; sugar and fat, for energy, and 
yeast, for soul. 

“ Bread is the greatest of all the foods 
depending upon living organisms for 
the making. The flour, the salt, the 
sugar, shortening and milk are carefully 
weighed. The yeast is added,—that vital 
organism which is actual life. It is 
watched and tended as carefully as a 
baby. The yeast plants grow and multi- 
ply. The warm surface of the risen 
dough feels not unlike the flesh of a little 
child. 

Finally the loaf is baked. It goes 
from the bakeshop to the store, and then 
into the homes of the people whose 
greatest cry has always been for bread. 
It is turned into the brain and brawn 
of man—the motive power of a world. 

Why is bread a universal food? Why 
has the lack of it caused revolutions and 
strikes? Because it is essential, like the 
objects in a picture, which are complet- 
ed by the background, the foods in a 
meal are completed by bread. 

It is a great basic food that supple- 
ments the others, and supplies energy 
and bulk. The laborer’s lunch of bread 
and cheese and fruit is satisfying because 
it is complete. The child goes to bed 
contented with a supper of milk toast. 
The busy man eats bread and milk at 
luncheon, and works with a clear head. 
Bread, properly made, is one of the most 
complete foods. 

The modern loaf contains approxi- 
mately 50 to 52 per cent carbohydrate 
(starch and sugar), 9 to 10 per cent pro- 
tein, 2 to 3 per cent fat, and 35 to 37 
per cent water. Supplemented by its 
usual accompaniments, butter, milk, a 
soup or whatever it may be, a balanced 
meal is provided. 

What does this mean? That every 
part of the body is supplied with the 
approximate nourishment it needs. 
Neither too much nor too little. Enough 
and no more. There is no one food ex- 
cept bread that can do this. That is why 
it has been the cry of nations since the 
world began. 

When we say, “Bread,” what do we 
mean? All kinds of bread—graham, 
whole wheat, rye, brown, rolls and coffee 
cake, white bread—everything that is 
made with yeast. 

Each type has a definite place in the 
diet. Graham, rye and whole wheat for 
roughage, coffee cake for starch and 
sweet, rolls for energy. Home makers 
should be taught this, and encouraged 
to increase their use of breads intelli- 
gently by introducing a bigger repertoire 
in the right way. 

But white bread is the all-year, every- 
day food. Made with plenty of milk to 
provide vitamins for growth and protein 
for muscle making, with the best of 
flour milled for energy and digestibility, 
fats and sugar for reserve force, white 
bread is a food that every one can eat. 

The young child just beginning to eat 
solid food is given a partly dried crust 
of bread. Why? Because he can nibble 
and suck at it and learn to use his teeth. 
But he will not eat too much. What 
he does get is digestible because the 
crust of bread is dextrinized by baking. 
Countless mothers through endless gen- 
erations have learned this by experi- 
ence with little children. The place of 
bread in the diet is neither appreciated 
nor understood. 

As the child grows older he is given 
thin slices of bread toasted dry in a slow 
oven, or dried pulled bread. Again the 
starch is tuned te dextrine. The bread 
1s more condensed because the water is 
driven off; he gets concentrated milk, 
yeast, sugar, fat, and predigested starch. 

Then comes buttered or plain toast, 
milk toast and bread and milk. By the 
time the child is two years old he is eat- 
ing thin bread and butter sandwiches, 
bread custard and bread soup in addi- 
tion to toast, zweibach made of bread, 
and pulled breads. Bread foods give 
him more nourishment than farina and 
other denatured, starchy cereals. 

Then comes school age. The child is 
active. He gives out twice as much en- 
ergy as an adult. This must be replen- 
ished by food. Many an active growing 


child rightly eats more than his less ac- 
tive parents. An after-school lunch is 
often a necessity. 

Give the child a bulky food that ap- 
proximates the actual body constituents. 
Then each part will be replenished. The 
child should be satisfied with bread and 
butter, but if he begs for jam and jelly, 
or leaves a trail from the sugar bowl, 
don’t worry. This is a normal way of 
meeting his desire for candy. A little 
sweet on bread will satisfy his craving. 

Malnourishment among children has 
reached alarming proportions among all 
classes. In certain country sections, ex- 
aminations have shown 50 per cent mal- 
nourishment! In the cities it runs from 
20 to 35 per cent. The average child 
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does not have balanced food. Why this 
discrepancy ? 

The introduction in cities of school 
luncheons of bread and milk, or bread 
and soup, is overcoming this condition. 
In some cities the health of the children 
has improved and they are completing 
the grades two years sooner than in pre- 
vious years. We know in New York 
how important free milk is. The “bread 
line” has saved many lives. Why not a 
free bread fund? 

Anemia, nervousness, fatigue, indiges- 
tion, headaches may be traced to under- 
feeding. Malnourishment is not only a 
specter threatening the health and fu- 
ture of children, but it stands in the 
way of industry. 

A manufacturer found his insurance 
rates soaring. Every day brought acci- 
dents, usually about 10 o’clock in the 
morning. He investigated. The men 
who were injured came to work break- 
fastless or after poor breakfasts, or they 
often had to get the breakfast and did 
not eat enough. 

The board of directors met. They en- 
gaged a dietitian and served bread and 
tea to every employee at 9:30. Big 
buckets of tea! Big trays of bread! 
The accident curve went down. The 
insurance rates dropped—on tea and 
bread, a balanced food. 

Bread is not understood. Unfortu- 
nately, to save complications, foods are 
classified according to the predominating 
characteristics. Bread contains consid- 
erable starch, and is classed as a cereal 
food. But what cereal, ready to eat, 
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contains 10 per cent protein besides fat, 
sugar, minerals and yeast? 

Because of this classification there 
seems to be a firmly rooted idea that 
bread is a fat forming food. It is in- 
discriminately classed with macaroni, 
rice and other cereals, potatoes and the 
sugar foods. 

Overweight is not due to bread eating, 
but to over amounts of sugar, starch and 
fats, and lack of exercise. A _ small 
amount of starch is needed in every re- 
ducing diet. Bread is the best food for 
this purpose. All other starches and all 
sweets should be eliminated from the 
diet. When rapid reduction is desired, 
the bread should be sliced paper thin 
and dried out till crisp in the oven. 
Plenty of this bread, with clear, hot tea 
for breakfast, the same menu for lunch- 
eon, and everything one wants for din- 
ner, is the best reducing diet I know. 
But sure to keep moving 20 minutes 
after dinner. 

Why dried bread, in such quantities? 
Because it is still further concentrated 
during the drying out process, and the 
body is supplied with the necessary pro- 
tein and fat, as well as starch for energy 
and oxidation. Bread is, after all, a 
slenderizer, 

Bread and milk make a wonderful 
poultice which has the power of drawing 
out poisons. Bread and milk and bread 
and butter are interior poultices, draw- 
ing poisons from the blood as well as 
giving nourishment. 

Bread plays a star part in sickness as 
well as health. Plain toast is the first 
solid food of the convalescent. Milk 
toast is a close second. Hot milk and 
toast are prescribed for patients with 
tuberculosis, rheumatism, Bright’s dis- 
ease, “children’s” diseases, many cases 
of stomach trouble. This is because 
bread in suitable combination is bal- 
anced, and because toast is bread twice 
cooked, almost predigested. Because 
bread is a vital, living concentrated food, 
furnishing energy, replenishing wasted 
muscle, without overtaxing the body. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 

IL. A. Schillinger, chairman of the in- 
dustrial relations committee, reported as 
follows: 

Your committee on industrial relations 
has had a busy year in solving and try- 
ing to solve bakers’ problems, most of 
them arising from competition and with 
all of which you have been cognizant 
through correspondence with the chair- 
man. Therefore, we do not believe it 
would be to the best interest of the 
industry to make specific mention of the 
cases handled or of the things attempted 
or accomplished. 

Every problem that has come before 
this committee has had its prompt atten- 
tion, and we are glad to report that in 
the majority of cases the bakers, whether 
members of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation or not, have treated us with 
courtesy and ready co-operation in over- 
coming the obstacles that were not con- 
ducive to good business but a menace to 
the industry. 

It is gratifying to advise that most 
cases of unethical merchandising report- 
ed have come through misunderstandings 
and were overcome through meetings of 
the interested parties, and in each in- 
stance a frank and open discussion of 
the situation in the presence of one of 
the members of this committee. 

Notwithstanding our success in most of 
these matters, it is our belief that there 
is much constructive work to be done by 
the American Bakers’ Association in a 
broad way, but differences between com- 
petitors should be smoothed out by local 
and state associations. 

In closing, we feel constrained to com- 
ment on the fact that there seems to be 
a lessening in the industry of the spirit 
of intolerance, brought about, we believe, 
through the fraternizing of bakers in 
their local organizations and the observ- 
ance of their respective codes of ethics, 
and may we not suggest that, to 
strengthen this belief and encourage hap- 


piness and harmony among bakers, “you 
do one to another only as you would be 
done by.” 


TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLICITY 


I. K. Russell, editor, reported as fol- 
lows: 

The publicity department has main- 
tained a constant contact with sources of 
publicity. All editors who have written 
about bread have received responsive let- 
ters, giving them the truth about the in- 
dustry, and replacing the data in their 
hands from unfriendly sources with the 
facts as the industry knows them. 

Science Service, the outlet for scientific 
news, has been supplied with a constant 
volume of articles about scientific devel- 
opments within the industry, and these 
have been distributed to the press at 
large. 

Magazines have been supplied with ar- 
ticles and data, and the trade press kept 
informed about the growth of the insti- 
tute as a center for the baking industry. 

Baking Technology, our monthly scien- 
tific bulletin, is completing its third vol- 
ume. It has found a very responsive 
audience, and is working for the upbuild- 
ing of the industry around the common 
center of the institute. It is now plan- 
ning to center its work on developing a 
wider knowledge of the best methods of 
bread merchandising and winning house- 
hold approval for the baked loaf. 


SCHOOL OF BAKING 


The work of the School of Baking has 
made _ steady and splendid progress 
throughout the year, 100 students being 
graduated from the three classes during 
the year. It will be of interest to study 
the statistics of the school from its in- 
ception, May, 1922, with its first class of 
five students, to the present time. 

The total number of students gradu- 
ated from the School of Baking from 
May, 1922, up to and including the pres- 
ent class, is 204. 

The geographical distribution of stu- 
dents, including those in the present class, 
is as follows: Alabama, 3; California, 8; 
Colorado, 2; Connecticut, 1; District of 
Columbia, 2; Florida, 2; Georgia, 2; 
Illinois, 25; Indiana, 14; Iowa, 4; Kan- 
sas, 2; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mary- 
land, 2; Massachusetts, 5; Michigan, 9; 
Minnesota, 7; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 
19; Nebraska, 6; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 2; New Mexico, 1; New 
York, 24; Ohio, 15; Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 
3; Pennsylvania, 9; Rhode Island, 1; 
South Carolina, 2; South Dakota, 1; Ten- 
nessee, 4; Texas, 3; Virginia, 2; Wash- 
ington, 4; Wisconsin, 5; Canada, 1; Eng- 
land, 1; Switzerland, 1; Mexico, 1; Ha- 
waii, 1; Sweden, 1. 

The type of shop which each of these 
students came from is as follows: with 
bakeries, 152; flour mills, 25; yeast com- 
panies, 17; salt companies, 1; bakery 
supply companies, 1; shortening com- 
panies, 1; other lines of work, 1; un- 
known, 1. 

Present activities of graduates: shop 
management, 48; selling and demonstrat- 
ing, 32; unknown, 10; chemists, 5; sales 
promotion, 2; milling, 2; shop work, 47; 
proprietors of bakeries, 13; efficiency en- 
gineers, 5; bread sales, 3; cracker bak- 
ing, 1; other than baking, 2. 

The graduates of the School of Bak- 
ing are men who will honor the industry. 
Each class, before it graduates, perfects 
a class organization, with a permanent 
secretary and president. An alumni as- 
sociation has also been formed, with per- 
manent officers. These class associations 
and alumni association are doing splen- 
did work for their alma mater, for the 
institute, and the association. Graduates 
of the school are now working in nearly 
every state of the Union, and by their 
ability building throughout the industry 
a finer appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation. 

The staff of the School of Baking is 
constituted as follows: C. B. Morison, 
dean; William Walmsley, instructor in 
charge of school bakery; Victor E. Marx, 


(Continued on page 1243.) 
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ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Sept. 3.— Although spot 
stocks of strong Canadian and Ameri- 
can flours are limited, and recent arrivals 
have been abnormally low, demand has 
not been very good. No doubt, in addi- 
tion to the fact that bakers have been 
well booked up by English millers, the 
cool weather may also have something 
to do with this, for under such condi- 
tions the flour provided by London mill- 
ers has proved to contain sufficient 
strength, whereas if we had had normal 
summer heat, a stiffening of strong im- 
ported flours would have been an essen- 
tial part of the mixture. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
there has been a brief revival of business 
in imported flour during the past week, 
with the result that American and Cana- 
dian millers have been able to put 
through a moderate amount of business, 
which has had quite a cheering effect up- 
on the trade generally, for factors, and 
through them the bakers, have shown 
decidedly more interest in imported 
flour by placing some much needed or- 
ders. Unfortunately, this spasm of buy- 
ing has not lasted long, and today, part- 
ly as the result of lower American wheat 
prices, and weakness on the part of im- 
porters, who in many cases seem unable 
to hold for a reasonable profit, trade has 
again become flat and uninteresting. 

Reports received indicate that the Ca- 
nadian crop has made an appreciable 
improvement during the past month, and 
the trade is now anxiously awaiting the 
Canadian government estimates, for al- 
though a really accurate report cannot 
be arrived at for at least six weeks, yet 
the figures now expected should give the 
trade on this side a fairly definite indi- 
cation of what the final result will prob- 
ably be, which must have a great bear- 
ing upon the future trend of prices. 
Meantime, the crop news from India and 
Australia is eminently satisfactory, al- 
though the New Zealand ay 4 is officially 
reported as only 4,000,000 bus, against 
nearly 8,500,000 last year. 

The one factor which seems to be keep- 
ing prices at the present level is the 
news from Argentina, where fine, dry 
weather is reported, with the result that, 
in the north and Cordoba, rains are 
urgently needed to prevent a rapid de- 
terioration of the crop. When it is re- 
membered that it is that country to 
which the world is looking to maintain 
the equilibrium of supply and demand 
from February onward for the crop year 
of 1924-25, any serious reduction in the 
exportable surplus must force prices up 
considerably from even the present level. 
The farmers of northern Europe would 
willingly dispense with some of their 
excessive rainfall, as it is daily reducing 
the value of the crops, so much so that 
in some parts of England there are al- 
ready reports of wheat sprouting in the 
shocks, and yet the rain continues to fall. 

At the end of last week there was a 
fair amount of business done in export 
Canadian patents at 41s, c.i.f., for Sep- 
tember seaboard, but on Aug. 30 all 
prices were advanced Id sack to 42s, at 
which figure they have been firmly held. 
The majority of traders put their prices 
up to the new level of the mills, but some 
weak holders accepted a very narrow 
margin on their purchases, even 3d sack. 
This prevented the full advance matur- 
ing, and resulted in some low offers be- 
ing sent to Canada and America, which 
really gave a wrong opinion of values 
here for the moment. Canadian top pat- 
ents have also been advanced Is from 
44s to 45s for September seaboard. 

There have been reports of some Min- 
nesota mills, which have not been able 
to sell here for some years, coming in 


with offers of real top patents at around 
44s 6d, and some good flours about the 
equivalent of Canadian export patents 
at 41s 3d, and if such offers are persist- 
ed in, Canadian millers will have to re- 
duce their ideas of value if they wish to 
retain their share of the trade. 

Kansas flours have shared in the gen- 
eral advance, and although a fair busi- 
ness was reported before the rise, it has 
now come to a standstill, a good many 
buyers deciding to await the results of 
actual arrivals before committing them- 
selves further. Good quality Kansas top 
patents are offered at 41s, upward, and 
straights at 39s 6d. Owing to the meager 
arrivals of Kansas flours for so long, no 
standard of quality has been arrived at, 
and comparison of the actual sample is 
necessary before a buyer can decide 
where to place the flour offered, unless 
it happens to be a brand which is known. 

Minneapolis low grades have ad- 
vanced to 30s 6d, and Plate low grades 
are difficult to buy under 29s, 

Australian flours have been offered a 
little more freely at prices ranging 40s 
6d@41s 9d, and sales have been made, 
for it is considered that, with the very 
wet weather being experienced in this 
country, but little English flour can be 
offered until the wheat has had a chance 
to dry and, therefore, Australian flour 
will be needed. 

London millers advanced their official 
price for straight run flour Is to 46s, 
delivered to the baker, which brings their 
selling price to the smaller baker to 45s, 
delivered, or equal to about 41s, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have again been 
small. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 lbs, were: from the United States, 
3,500; Canada, 3,750; Australia, 5,007; 
India, 12. 

WHEAT PRICES 


Although prices today show quite a 
smart decline from the best of the week, 
they are without exception all higher 
than last week’s figures, which applies 
particularly to near at hand Manitobas. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, steamer named, 
sold at 57s 6d, while September ship- 
ment sold at 57s@57s 3d. For October- 
November shipment there was consider- 
able business done at prices ranging 
54s 10%d@55s 6d. No. 2 northern Man- 
itoba for first half September sold at 55s 
6d@55s 9d, and No. 3 northern Manitoba 
sold at 54s 6d for September. No. 2 
hard winters on passage made 51s 10%4d, 
September sold at 51s 9d, and October 
at 52s 444d. Australian on passage made 
57s 3d, November-December (new crop) 
was offered at 56s, choice white Karachi 
for August-September at 54s 9d, Rosafe, 
6344-lb, September shipment, at 56s 6d, 
and Baruso, 6344-lb, for September, at 
the same price. 

FEED 


Offals continue in good demand, and 
prices are well maintained. London 
milled bran is offered at £7 10s, but 
business could be done at 2s 6d less, and 
London middlings are held for £9 10s, 
both per ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards are 
dearer, with passage parcels at £7 8s 9d, 
while for October-December shipment 
sellers are holding for £7 15s. Fancy 
Plate middlings are unchanged at £9 7s 
6d for shipping-shipped, and £9 5s for 
October-November shipment. 

The cottonseed market is steady, with 
Bombay prices to London and Hull un- 
changed at £10 12s 6d, August-Septem- 
ber, and £10 for new crop, December- 
January shipment. Egyptian (black) 
has been firmer, and prices have ad- 
vanced. London spot value is £13 17s 
6d, new crop, September £13 10s, and 
October £13 Is Prices to Hull are 





the same as to London, except that for 
October £12 17s 6d has been paid. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal trade, as reported in some 
papers, indicates that London millers 
have had steady sales and have advanced 
their prices to £18 to 10s ton, ex-mill, 
which should bring American and Cana- 
dian millers more nearly into line, but 
it is reported that the time when they 
can offer on a competitive basis has yet 
to arrive, unless the prices on this side 
make a very material further advance. 
The winter trade should soon be coming 
on, and if any real trade in bulk oat- 
meal and rolled oats is to take place 
this year, some movement should take 
place in the very near future. 


NEW DOCK FOR THE MERSEY 


A new dock is about to be constructed 
on the River Mersey, just below Liver- 
pool, which it is estimated will cover 165 
acres and will cost, with all the necessary 
equipment, about £1,000,000. It is un- 
derstood that it will be the property of 
Lever Bros., Ltd., the large soap manu- 
facturing firm, and that it will take 
about three years to construct. 


CENTENARY OF AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT 


Just 100 years ago, on Aug. 25, 1824, 
the first Australian Parliament was set 
up at Sydney, New South Wales. The 
governor of the colony at the time was 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, and since then six 
state legislatures and the federal parlia- 
ment, which binds them all together, have 
been established. To mark the centenar 
the legislative council of New South 
Wales held a special meeting, at which 
the president produced the first minute 
book of the council and read the min- 
utes of the first meeting, as well as a 
message of congratulation from King 
George, and the occasion was further 
celebrated by a banquet. 


AUSTRALIA’S LARGE LOAN 


It is stated in the London Times that 
Australia is about to float a loan among 
her own people of £10,300,000 for state 
works, the rate of interest to be paid 
being 6 per cent. There is every likeli- 
hood of the full amount being subscribed 
without difficulty. 


PROSPEROUS FRANCE 


J. R. Cahill, commercial counselor in 
Paris to the British embassy, has recent- 
ly furnished a very interesting report to 
his government on economic conditions. 
in France, and he states that one of the 
most striking features is the large stream 
of immigrants into that country. The 
influx includes representatives of prac- 
tically every nation in Europe, and in 
large measure is the outcome of the 
strict immigration laws now enforced by 
the United States. Last year the num- 
ber of immigrants numbered 262,900, 
and nearly half of these found employ- 
ment in the devastated regions, where 
several entirely new undertakings have 
been opened up, and are expected to 
prove valuable additions to the industrial 
power of northern France. 

Very few British are among the im- 
migrants, the report stating that the ob- 
stacle from the British workers’ point 
of view are the language difficulty, the 
change of food habits, the necessity of 
working the whole or part of Saturday 
afternoon, the dissimilarity in housing 
accommodation, and the smallness of the 
wages, on a sterling basis. 

In surveying the position of French 
industry the report states that processes 
and equipment have. been completely 
modernized, and the industrial capacity 
of the country is far superior to that of 
pre-war days. Alsace is proving a very 





valuable asset, and France has gre tly 
benefited from the transplanting of er- 
tain industries from what are now the 
devastated districts to such towns as 
Lyons, Grenoble, Bordeaux and Rvw::en. 

Her foreign trade is also extrei. ely 
active, and the weight and value of her 
exports have grown enormously. ‘ler 
best customer is Great Britain, w \ich 
takes 20 per cent of her exports. ‘Ihe 
cost of living in France still tends «ip- 
ward, but the rate of wages is betv «en 
four and five times above the leve: of 
1914. 


THE NEED OF SAMPLES 


Undoubtedly, Kansas millers | ive 
missed an opportunity of doing busi: ess 
through their not having sent sam les 
of their new crop flours to the mari «ts 
of the United Kingdom. As Ka) sas 
flours have been practically off t'se 
markets for the last two or three ye :rs, 
they have to be reintroduced, and ‘his 
cannot be done unless ample samples n 
be shown intending buyers. A rem: ‘k- 
ably cheap offer of a well-known Kai «as 
top patent was received in London +e- 
cently, but as the flour was not known 
and no samples were available, busi: ss 
could not be done. It would be advis:: ‘le 
for all mills in position to do an ex) »rt 
business this season to send their re} :e- 
sentatives large baking samples of t!:cir 
various grades. 


NOTES 


James Richmond, of the Richm: 1d 
Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., is in London, 
and called at this office. He cont: :n- 
plates making an extended tour of he 
Continent after he has made a trip 
through England and Scotland. 


H. B. Sparks, president Sparks M \I|I- 
ing Co., Alton, IIl., will sail for home on 
Sept. 5, after having been away fr.in 
the United States since last March, le 
will be accompanied by his wife © d 
niece, Miss Katherine Smith. They «x- 
pect to return to St. Louis in Octobe 


Unsatisfactory Trade in Liverpool 


Liverpoot, Sept. 3.—Trade in flour '\1s 
not been very satisfactory, the sale of 
imported having suffered by the fluct:::- 
tions in English milled flour, but the 
cent rise in the latter of 1s will no do. \'t 
help matters. Most of the imported fi ur 
now arriving has been bought at |} <h 
prices, and any unsold is not show zg 
much profit. Manitoba flours have k: »t 
very firm. At one time they were | 
fered at 41s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., but | ic 
mills refused to accept this price 4 
couple of days later. Kansas pate: 's 
are offered at 40@42s, according 0° 
quality, and top Ohio winter patents t 
41s@4ls 6d, c.i.f. 

Low grades are very scarce, and f 
any could be found on spot a high pr ¢ 
could be obtained. It is reported tha 4 
small parcel of Minneapolis second cle °s 


- was sold to an east coast port at 5 


6d, c.i.f. 

The demand for wheat is slow in | 
country, but continental buyers h 
been more in evidence. Offers have | 
put forward freely, and there app 
to be more active trading in Indian so 
American spring wheat is being offer 
and sold in this country after an 4 
sence of several years. Quotations g¢ 
erally show advances of 3d@Is qr on t 
week, but occasionally there are declin: 
of 3@6d, especially for Australian, b 
the sale on Sept. 2 of a January carg’ 
at 56s 6d qr showed that the mark: 
was stead “Qutiens closed 254@3d low 
er ae but are still 4@5d dearer tha: 
a week ago. October closed at 10s 10%4°: 

r 100 f s, December at 10s 104d, an‘! 

arch at Ils. 
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SCOTLAND 

Giascow, Sept. 2.—The market today 
took a fairly sharp turn upward. Glas- 
gow bakers had hoped that flour would 
ease further, but the rise will upset their 
calculations. Their continued aloofness 
from the market as buyers has puzzled 
the flour trade. 

Today’s advance in wheat and flour is 
attributed here to rumors that the har- 
vest in England is badly affected by the 
rainy weather afid that English millers 
have been obliged to buy more soft 
wheat from abroad than they would 
otherwise have done. The current prices 
for flour, quoted on the c.i.f. basis, are 
as follows: home millers’, 39s, 41s and 
435 for their three grades. Top Manito- 
bas are about 42@44s, Kansas patents 
41s 6d, and clears 39s 6d; top American 
winters 41@42s, Ontario winters about 
41s, and Australians 39s 6d September 
shipment. 

\ factor which has had a disturbing 
effect on the market is the large quan- 
tity of Canadian export patents on of- 
fe:. A firm of importers is reported to 
have bought about 140,000 sacks of this 
fluor on the basis of 40s 9d per sack, 
c.i.’. For the higher grade the price 
mentioned is 2s more. As a_ conse- 
quence of this big deal, it is said, the 
mirket is not being allowed to rise be- 
yd these levels. There are about 20,- 
(\o of these sacks at Glasgow and the 

ie quantity at Leith, and, to quote an 
ir: porter, no one else is getting a look 
in. The chances for the sale of im- 
ported Manitobas are accordingly very 
slight. 

RISE IN BREAD 

‘Che expected further increase in the 
price of bread in Glasgow took place 
«sterday. As Glasgow governs prac- 

lly the whole of Scotland in the mat- 
tc: of bread prices, it is well to review 
the position, At the end of July, when 
i» price of flour had followed the sharp 
re that took place in wheat values that 
month, the Glasgow bakers advanced 
thir charges for the 4-lb loaf 4d. The 
price which had ruled for months had 
becn 84d, so that the new price at the 
end of July was 9d, the same as so long 
o)tained during the war, when our flour 
supplies were substantially cheapened by 
siute subsidy. 

In the month’s interval since that ad- 
vence was imposed, the level of wheat 
and flour has remained high. The bakers 
withheld as long as they had cheaper 
‘locks of reserve flour to use, but as 
these were fast running out they were 
obliged to adjust the loaf more in con- 
formity with the cost of flour. Accord- 
ingly, as from today, they raised the 
price of the 4-lb loaf another %d, mak- 
ing the new charge 944d, or 58% per 
cent above the pre-war price of 6d. 

The Master Bakers’ Association, which 
hitherto fixed the price of bread, is not 
now formally in existence, and move- 
ments in price are accordingly not so 
easy. It is noteworthy that the increase 
in price made today is uniformly ap- 
plied alike 2 traders and by 
co-operative producers of bread. 


BISCUIT BAKER HONORED 


Sir Alexander Grant, the principal of 
the biscuit and cake firm of McVitie & 
Price, of Edinburgh and London, re- 
ceived the freedom of the burgh of 
Forres, Morayshire, last week. The 
prime minister, J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who is a close personal friend of Sir 
Alexander, was present at the ceremony 
of conferring the freedom upon the lat- 
ter, who is a native of Forres and since 
his days of prosperity in the baking 
trade has given a fine public park to 
the town. In the old towns of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom the presentation of the 
freedom of the burgh is the highest hon- 
or in their power to confer to mark dis- 
tinction upon a native or an illustrious 
visitor, and it was mentioned at the 
Forres ceremony that the only other re- 
cipient of the freedom of that town had 
been Lord Strathcona, who, by a strange 
coincidence, was born in the same house 
aS Sir Alexander Grant. 


IRELAND 
Betrast, Sept. 1.—This has been an 
uncertain week in the flour trade. Some 
importers have been able to book busi- 


ness ahead, especially in Manitoba flours, 
owing to their being exceptionally cheap, 








while others have been able to do noth- 
ing, but there was more inclination on 
the part of consumers to look at flour. 
A number of bids under present asking 
prices have been made without leading 
to business, yet they prove that at about 
40s, net, c.i.f., for bakers grades, some 
business could be done, and possibly 
for extended shipment. 

Fine short patents have shown much 
variation. Some have been as high as 
45s 3d, net, cif., Belfast or Dublin, 
September-October seaboard shipment, 
but others were willing to meet buyers. 
In one instance business has been done 
on the basis of 43s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, and buyers have taken hold 
of some of them as far ahead as Oc- 
tober-November shipment, but the ma- 
jority of mills were 44s 6d. The spot 
price for this flour is about 45s 6d, de- 
livered, Belfast or Dublin. 

Export patent grades have not been 
as variable as the fine short patents, the 
best of them being quoted at 42s 6d, net, 
cif. either port, the price ranging 
down to 41s, according to mill and qual- 
ity. On spot, importers are only able 
to obtain 42s 6d, delivered. Short pat- 
ents are being eagerly bought at present. 

Kansas flours have been strongly in 
evidence, and while some mills are quot- 
ing 41s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
others have done business at fully 1s 
below these figures. The average price 
for ordinary patents hovers around 41s, 
net, c.i.f., September-October seaboard. 

Two brands of Minneapolis flours 
have been more in line, and some busi- 
ness has been done for September sea- 
board on a basis of 43s, net, c.i.f., either 
port. One particular mark has been 
strongly in evidence, and is looked on 
as good value. The importers of this 
flour are able to make for flour they 
have en route about the shipment price. 

Winter wheat flours have been too 
dear, although they are more in line 
with home made than they were. Some 
of the best grades are quoted at 43s, 
net, c.i.f., either port, but it is still pos- 
sible to buy others, which in point of 
ony are about on a par with home 
milled flours, at 41s. 

Oatmeal has again come down a little 
in value, and it has been possible to do 
some business for shipment. Medium 
cut has been sold to wholesale dealers 
at 42s@42s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for September seaboard. On spot, 
buyers are not willing to pay this figure. 
The salable figure for immediate delivery 
is about 41s 6d, ex-store. 

Rolled oats have been lower, in sym- 
pathy with medium cut, and although 
importers are asking 45s per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., Belfast, this is only for top brands, 
and 48s 6d would be nearer the value 
for September shipment. It is reported 
that one or two importers have been able 
to sell at this figure. The Irish crop will 
be very late, and unless a distinct change 
in the weather takes place it will be a 
very poor one, and those who have re- 
fused to buy foreign meal in anticipa- 
tion of the coming crop may have to en- 
ter the market before the home grown 
is available. Today home millers would 
not accept business under 47s, c.i.f. 

Mill offals are still very firm. Home 
made broad bran ranges £10@£10 10s 
ton, ex-mill, and even the lower grades 
are not securable under £9. There has 
been some foreign bran in the market 
at about £9, but little business has been 
done therein. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, Sept. 1—On the whole, 
this market during the past week has 
been more active, although the volume of 
business transacted was not of much im- 
portance. This activity, which took 

lace early in the week, was suppressed 
ater by the falling foreign markets. 
This caused dealers to feel doubtful 
about the further course of prices and, 
some buying having been effected, the 
general tendency is to hold off. 

As reported last week, home millers 
were less pressing with their offers, on 
account of being in a position to dispose 
of fair quantities of flour to the German 
Rhine provinces, from whence a lively 
demand is being experienced, particu- 
larly for prompt supplies, and as stocks 
of American flour here are very small, 
the home milled article secures the pref- 
erence. 
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Although the decline in wheat values 
has induced home millers to revise their 
prices and to quote lower, the difference 
does not equal the reduction of the raw 
material, and as against 19@19.25 florins 
at the close of last week, home millers 
are now asking 18.75@19 florins per 100 
kilos. 

Offers from the United States have 
likewise been very little below those 
asked last week, which importers fail to 
understand, as it was expected that a 
fair reduction on previous prices would 
be made, which would have put the 
American commodity fairly in line with 
home milled flour. 

Most Kansas millers have held their 
hard wheat patents on a basis of 19.75 
florins per 220 lbs, c.i.f., early shipment. 
In a few cases quotations were reduced 
another 25c to 19.50 florins on counter 
bids being made, but the prices asked 
could not be paid, and sales were limited 
to a few lots required for special pur- 
poses. 

Straights were offered very sparingly 
and it is in this kind of flour that a 
larger business could be done on a proper 
basis of prices, i.e., from 25 to 50 Dutch 
cents below the home milled commodity. 
As it is, the prices asked work out at 
about 18.75@19 florins with the usual 
discount, but the addition of landing 
charges and delivery put these prices 
above the home parity. Manitoba flour 
is out of line, and likewise Minnesota 
offers, which oblige importers to look 
to the southern millers for their near 
future supplies. 





DEATH OF A SCOTTISH BAKER 

Guascow, Scottanp.—A leading per- 
sonality in the Scottish baking trade has 
passed away in James Young, general 
manager of the United Co-operative 
Baking Society, who died at the house of 
his married daughter at Lochfyneside, 
on the west coast of Scotland, during his 
holiday. Mr. Young’s daughter was the 
wife of a clergyman in that district, and 
in recent years he had spent his vacations 
at her home. About five years ago he 
had a rather serious illness, but the 
trouble which ended fatally was of short 
duration. 

Mr. Young, like many other prominent 
men in the co-operative movement, was 
not trained for the important job that 
he undertook. He started life in the 
coalpits of Lanarkshire, and at the time 
he first became actively interested in the 
affairs of the United Co-operative Bak- 
ng. Society, which is probably the biggest 
bakery concern in the United Kingdom, 
he was a check weighman in a colliery 
at Uddingston. 

His entry into the baking trade came 
about in this way. As a leading member 
of the Uddingston Co-operative Society, 
an organization for the retail sale of 
groceries, including bread, he was elect- 
ed to the board of management of the 
United Co-operative Baking Society, 
which is a federation of retail societies 
formed for the express purpose of pro- 
ducing bread and pastries on a large 
scale for distribution to retail shops. It 
does not necessarily confine itself to the 
sale of its products to federated socie- 
ties; it sells to any one, but the fed- 
erated societies receive dividends on 
their purchases. 

Mr. Young, as a member of the man- 
agement committee, acquired a knowl- 

ge of the processes of bread produc- 
tion, and when the post of manager be- 
came vacant his colleagues had such 
faith in his ability that they appointed 
him to manage the concern. That was 
in 1899. Since then it has greatly de- 
veloped, productive branches on a big 
scale having been opened at the ship- 
building town of Clydebank, at the sum- 
mer resort of Rothesay on the Firth of 
Clyde, at Leadhills, a mining community, 
and at Belfast and Enniskillen, in the 
north of Ireland. The demand for the 
products of the society vary according 
to the purchasing power of the working 
classes, who form the main body of co- 
operative consumers, but it has been the 
society’s claim that it produces about one 
fourth of the bread supplies of Scotland. 

Mr. Young was a man of high ideals, 
and his sympathy with the complaints 
against night baking led him to experi- 
ment before the war with what was 
known as “the natural working day.” 
The experiment continued amid _ the 
stress of competition for two or three 
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years. It was withdrawn partlyon ac- 
count of opposition by the operatives’ 
trade unions, though the latter are now 
demanding the legal abolition: of night 
work in all bakeries. 

The flour used by the United Co-oper- 
ative Baking Society ranges from 100,- 
000 to almost 150,000 sacks in a half year. 
A great proportion is drawn from the 
mills of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, but much of it is bought 
from the flour importers of Glasgow. 





CANADA BREAD CO., LTD. 


Mark Bredin, president and general 
manager Canada Bread Co., Ltd., in 
submitting to the stockholders, at a 
meeting held in Toronto, Sept. 5, the 
financial statement for the year ending 
June 30, 1924, said: “It is very pleasing 
to me to state that again we established 
a new record for volume of business 
during the year, and also that our num- 
ber of customers served has increased by 
several thousand. 

“During the year we have added two 
more branches, one at Ottawa and one 
at Winnipeg. These additions to our 
business are reflected to some extent in 
our net results.” 

The statement follows: 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks on current account $187,127.41 
COGR OR MARE occccccccccccccecs 2,927.75 
Accounts receivable ..........+. 173,472.98 











Ingredients and supplies 146,811.55 
Expenses prepaid ....... 16,639.58 
EMVORCIROMED 2 cccccccccces soos 174,122.11 
Land, buildings, equipment, good- 
Witte GOB, ccccccvccwcececcccene 6,338,245.23 
$7,039,346.61 
LIABILITIES 
Current— 
Te GUUIOOED cect wcccnccsecer $209,765.98 
VL. Seer 13,080.27 
Tickets outstanding ............. 15,783.66 
$238,629.91 
Bondholders— 
First mortgage 6 per cent gold 
a eee $1,064,400.00 
ROCTUOR TREOTORE 22ccccvcsscvece 26,610.00 


$1,091,010.00 

Capital stock— 
PUCCRTTOR GRATER 2c cccsccecesss $1,250,000.00 
COMMMROR GRATER 2. .ccccccccceces 2,500,000.00 


$3,750,000.00 
Surplus and reserves— 


Reserve for preferred dividend... $21,875.00 
Reserve for depreciation ........ 749,401.20 
General reserve ............. -++e 165,326.67 
Contingency reserve ............ 100,000.00 
ee ey Ew: d:s 6.6009 6 80h 60008 923,103.83 








$1,959,706.70 
po eee $7,039,346.61 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
From July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924 


Matance July 1, 1088 ..cccccesse $711,696.84 
Revenue after charging bond in- 
SUD. -5.00.0:00 00601062606 0-4.000 088 606,597.97 


Interest from investments ....... 20,791.40 
Depreciation on plant and build- 


PS errr rir ere 167,929.50 


Ee ND ob SSN v6 00s a8 eras 12,500.00 
BONO POUNDS GON ccccieccenveveee 48,052.88 
Preferred dividends ............ 87,500.00 
COMMON GIVIGONE oc ccecccccvces 100,000.00 
Balance, June 80, 1924.......... 923,103.83 


$1,339,086.21 





NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Northeastern Pennsylvania Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association held its monthly 
meeting, Sept. 3, at Two Trees Tea 
House, near Moscow. Louis Schneipp, 
of Honesdale, presided. 

Discussion of various problems affect- 
ing bakers was led by Max Blume, W. 
F. Snyder and J. J. Henrich. A. R. 
Tucker, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
brought a message from Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, president American Bakers’ 
Association, inviting and urging north- 
eastern Pennsylvania bakers to attend 
the convention at Atlantic City. Mrs. 
Mary Barbour, of Carbondale, was elect- 
ed a director of the association to fill a 
vacancy. She owns the Barbour Bak- 
ery, one of the most up-to-date shops in 
the anthracite district. 

The next meeting, to be held Oct. 1, 
will be ladies’ night. The supply men 
have it in charge. A. R. Tucker, chair- 
man, has appointed the following com- 
mittee: John Dougherty and W. J. Grif- 
fith, King Midas Milling Co., J. C. Magh- 
ran, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Franklin 
J. Connolly, Washburn Crosby Co., Rob- 
ert T. Embleton, The Fleischmann Co., 
E. E. Smith, Mauser Mill Co., A. Freid- 
berg, Scranton Bakers’ Supply Co., and 
E. W. Billman, Fairmont Creamery Co., 
all of Scranton. 
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AN ADMIRABLE ADDRESS 

James A. Richardson, retiring president 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, de- 
livered an inspiring address at the an- 
nual meeting of that body when he 
turned over the presidency to his suc- 
cessor, Clarence C. Fields. A clearer ex- 
position of the situation in which the 
grain trade of western Canada finds it- 
self today could hardly be made. The 
problems of co-operative conditions gov- 
erning the wheat market were dealt with 
in turn, and on each the opinions ex- 
pressed rang true. 

Mr. Richardson is no pessimist. He 
believes in western Canada and in the 
ability of its people to work out their 
problems in terms of private enterprise 
without too much interference from gov- 
ernments. He is perfectly satisfied to 
let co-operative effort find its own place 
of usefulness in the Canadian grain 
trade, and has no quarrel with any one 
who is seeking in an honest and practical 
way to help the farmer. 

In every way this address was ad- 
mirable, and every Canadian who wishes 
to understand as a business man should 
understand the complex problems with 
which it dealt should obtain a copy and 
study it. 


TORONTO 

Steadiness is the characteristic feature 
of the Canadian domestic markets for 
spring wheat flour. Buyers are placing 
orders with unfailing regularity, and 
consumption seems not to diminish in the 
least with rising prices, All mills are 
now busy on new crop grinding, and 
look forward to a steady run until the 
end of the year or later. Quotations, 
Sept. 20: top patents $7.80 bbl, seconds 
$7.30, first clears $7.10, in 98-lb jutes, 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour of the 
new crop is also moving more freely. 
Winter wheat mills are all busy, and in- 
quiry for flour is pouring in from all 
parts of eastern Canada, with an occa- 
sional order from the prairie cities of 
the West. Biscuit factories and pastry 
bakers are the principal buyers. Good 
brands of 90 per cent soft winter pat- 
ents were worth, on Sept. 20, $5.60 bbl 
or more, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights, or $5.30@5.40, bulk, 
in buyers’ bags, seaboard, for export. 

There is an unceasing demand for Ca- 
nadian spring wheat flour for export. 
When one market slackens another bursts 
into activity. In recent weeks central 
Europe has bought large quantities for 
early shipment, and quite lately the 
United Kingdom has also been actively 
in the market for spring wheat export 
patents. Besides these two main points 
of distribution, smaller markets such as 
the British West Indies and South Af- 
rica have been buying new crop goods. 
On Sept. 20 mill prices for good brands 
of export patents were about 6d higher 
than a week before, at 45s per 280 Ibs, 
jute, London, Liverpool or Glasgow, Oc- 
tober-November seaboard loading. Prices 
for continental Europe are at the usual 
difference over this basis. 

Ontario soft winters are also in de- 
mand for export. Indeed, business is 
quite good and there are far more in- 
quiries for flour than there are mills to 
answer. From its position of a year 
ago, when the winter wheat milling in- 
dustry of this province was unable to 
do business at all, it is now restored by 
a good crop to steady selling, with pros- 
pects that this will continue indefinitely. 
Glasgow and other markets where estab- 
lished trading relations have been in ex- 
istence for years are showing decidedly 
friendly interest in this revival of busi- 


ness, although buyers say they find it 
hard to meet Canadian mill prices, owing 
to competition of flour from Australia 
and other sources. An average quotation 
for good quality 90 per cent soft winter 
wheat patents for export, Sept. 20, was 
40s per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
October seaboard loading. 


MILLFEED 

Feed products are in superabundant 
supply, and the market is easy at for- 
mer prices. Quotations, Sept. 20: bran 
$27 ton, shorts $29, middlings $35 and 
feed flour $41, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

Ontario soft winter wheat is now in 
full supply at all country milling points. 
Mills report the quality excellent, and 
there is not so much tough or damp 
wheat in deliveries as they feared, Prices, 
Sept. 20: No. 2 red or white winter $1.25 
bu, in car lots, f.o.b., shipping points. 
Country mills are paying farmers $1.20 
@1,.22 bu for wagonloads of good milling 
quality. 

Western spring wheat at Georgian 
Bay ports is unchanged since the pre- 
vious week. Quotations, Sept. 20: No. 
1 northern, $1.514% bu, car lots, track, 
Bay ports, and other grades at Winni- 
peg spreads. 

CEREALS 

With cooler weather, cereals are show- 
ing increased demand. For the most 
part they are being sold in package 
form, but there is still a fair amount of 
bulk business. Prices are holding firm- 
ly. On Sept. 20 best brands of rolled 
oats were quoted at $6.90 bbl, in 90-lb 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, and 
prices ranged $6.60@6.90; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Exporting business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is small, but favored mills are 
doing about the usual volume. Prices 
are higher than a week ago, the rise 
amounting to as much as 3s in the case 
of smaller mills that were quoting below 
replacement values. At present a fair 
quotation for rolled oats for export 
would be 45s, and oatmeal 42s, per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, October seaboard, 


COARSE GRAINS 

Business in these grains is described 
as fairly good. Quotations on Sept. 20: 
No. 3 Canadian western oats unchanged 
at 64c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 3 yel- 
low corn $1.32 bu, Toronto freights; gov- 
ernment standard screenings 50c ton 
higher at $22.50 ton, track, Bay ports; 
No. 3 white Ontario oats 48@50c bu; 
malting barley 79@82c; rye 90@93c bu, 
car lots, on track, at country shipping 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freight space for October is 3c 
ewt over the old September quotations. 
Rates to Canadian mills on Sept. 20 for 
October shipment: London, Liverpool 
and Manchester, 2Ic; Glasgow, 22c; 
Avonmouth and Hull, 23c; Belfast and 
Dublin, 25c; Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam, 22c. 

NOTES 

A. E. Copeland, president Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., has re- 
turned from a trip to New York. 

In the recent death of Jamieson Black, 
of Black & Son, millers, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Canada lost one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the milling fraternity. Mr. 
Black has been a country miller in On- 
tario for nearly 60 years. 

R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., called 
at this office last week. He still main- 
tains his interest in the milling industry 
as a shareholder in the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and a direc- 


tor of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland. 

There is a probability that the business 
of the Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
will be taken over and carried on by a 
new concern that will devote itself ac- 
tively to the exporting of Canadian win- 
ter and spring wheat flours. Fuller an- 
nouncement will be made later, 


H. A. McKeown, chief justice of the 
supreme court of New Brunswick, has 
been appointed chairman of the board 
of railway commissioners for Canada, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death 
of the Hon. F. B. Carvell. The new 
chairman is a man of wide experience in 
law business, and should make an ex- 
cellent chairman. 

The fact that the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is paying its common share- 
holders a 13 per cent bonus is proof that 
last year’s business with Canadian mills 
was not unsatisfactory. The statements 
of several big companies will be avail- 
able shortly, and will supply evidence as 
to the net cash results of one of the 
busiest years the Canadian trade ever 
passed through. 

As showing the rates of freight now 
prevailing on the Great Lakes on ship- 
ment of grain, a charter has been made 
at Duluth for shipment the first part of 
October to a Georgian Bay port at 2%4c 
bu for wheat, while at the same time 
Buffalo space was selling at 2%c. It is 
expected that rates for carrying grain 
on the lakes will be low this fall, as ship- 
ping companies are having a slack time 
and more space is available than there 
is freight to fill. 


MONTREAL 

The export end of the Montreal flour 
market continues good, and a fair busi- 
ness in spring wheat flour is going 
through for European account. Local 
demand is not so brisk. A few days ago, 
recovering from the backward movement 
of the previous week, official quotations 
went up 10c on all grades, and since 
then the market has ruled steady. Of- 
ficial prices quoted Sept. 20: first pat- 
ents $7.80 bbl, seconds $7.30, bakers $7.10, 
jute, ex-track, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour are not 
plentiful, and demand is good, mainly in 
the home market. Prices ruling for good 
avera grades, Sept. 20, $5.90@6 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track, and broken 
lots $6.10@6.20, ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed in ali lines is 
good, business with the States being 
quite gratifying. A few good orders for 
shipment into next month have been re- 
ceived lately. Prices quoted Sept. 20: 
bran $27.35 ton, shorts $29.25, middlings 
$35.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for cash. 

White corn flour is in considerable de- 
mand, although most of the buying is on 
a small scale. Prices, Sept. 20, $7@7.10 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

Rolled oats trade is quiet, with prices 
on Sept. 20 $4.45@4.65 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. 

NOTES 


Walter Molson has been elected a di- 
rector of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd. 

Advices from England are to the ef- 
fect that flour prices are on the up- 
grade, and further increases may be ex- 
pected. 

Charles R. Hosmer, president Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from 
St. Andrews, N. B., where he spent the 
summer. 

James Strachan, Ltd., announces that 
its Tip Top bread has been awarded the 
Harry M. Freer trophy for the month 


of July, 1924, in the monthly contests 
conducted by the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, for high quality of bread baking. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., directors, 
at a recent meeting. declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent on the 
common stock, together with a bonu, of 
13 per cent, compared with last year’s 
bonus of 10 per cent, raising the bonus 
3 per cent. Both are payable Oct. 1, 
to shareholders of Sept. 23 record. 


Montreal harbor commissioners an- 
nounce an increase of nearly 8,000,000 
bus in the amount of grain handled here 
since the opening of navigation, ©om- 
pared with the corresponding perio of 
last year. The figures for this seison 
are 82,546,385 bus, against 74,821,697 in 
1923. It is generally anticipated that 
this excess willl be considerably incre» -ed 
by the close of the season, and that 
Montreal’s grain exports for the season 
will go 20,000,000 bus over last yeir’s 
record of 120,000,000. 

A. E. Perk 


WINNIPEG 

There is little change in the flour situ- 
ation in the western provinces, exc pt 
for an advance in prices of 10¢ }))l, 
which was announced by millers on Sejt. 
20. Trade conditions appear to be sonic- 
what uneven as regards domestic busi- 
ness, for while some mills reported a 
falling off in flour sales last week, others 
found trade more active. Generally, ‘he 
domestic call is good, and some reports 
indicate that foreign buyers are once 
more becoming interested in Manitola 
flour. Indeed, it is becoming evident 
that over-sea purchasers, who have been 
holding off in anticipation of lower 
prices, are now satisfied that there is 
little likelihood of a reduction in present 
levels, and heavy export buying is re- 
ported from some quarters. Certain of 
the prairie mills are already grinding on 
this new business, and it is generally {elt 
that a period of increased activity is at 
hand. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Saskatchewan boundary top patent 
springs were quoted, Sept. 20, at 7.80 !)1)l, 
jute, seconds at $7.20, and first clears 
at $5.60, Fort William basis, sight drait; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatclic- 
wan and Alberta were 10c under Mavi- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 3\c 
over. Bakers purchasing their requirc- 
ments in jute got special prices. 

Demand for bran and shorts contin” 
strong. Local buying is consideral)', 
and a steady volume of export busin:«s 
exists. Prices remain unchanged. Q::- 
tations, Sept. 20: Fort William, brin 
$21.50 and shorts $23.50, in mixed cis 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan «:\( 
Alberta, bran $22 and shorts $24; 
terior British Columbia, bran $26 «id 
shorts $28; Pacific Coast, bran $27 «1d 
shorts $29. 

The oatmeal market is unchanged. | - 
mestic business is small, and export sa‘: 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 20: rolled 01's 
in 80-lb bags $3.20, and oatmeal in 95- » 
bags $4, delivered to the trade. 

While the new crop wheat is beginni''< 
to move more freely, offerings are s!'' 
far from plentiful, and throughout t!° 
past week, Canadian millers have bee" 
absorbing most of the higher grade whe«' 
offered. Exporters have been havi! 
some difficulty in getting sufficient whe 
to take care of their tonnage, and thu- 
far very little business has been don 
in future grain. The call for the low: 
grades continues good, but little tradins 
has resulted, on account of the light 
stocks. Rain in Alberta, which is inter- 
fering with harvesting operations, is in- 
fluencing the market, and the price tend- 
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ency is higher. Prices for No. 1 north- 
pm in store, Fort William: 


com Futures 

Ca Oct. Dec. 

we ere $1.43 $1.37%  $1.33% 
oh eee 1.42 1.36 1.32% 
NS eee 1.42% 1.34% 1.30% 
Rents EB Sine oes 1.42% 1.35% 1.32% 
pe 3 TES EOE 1.44% 1.38 1.32% 
ren Re 1.42% 1.36% 1.30% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Sept. 18 averaged 
158 cars per day, compared with 125 for 
the previous seven days, and 1,157 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 

Demand for cash oats is good, but 
stocks are being very firmly held, and 
only odd cars appear on the market. The 
movement of barley from the country is 
heavy, and offerings of this grain show 
a decided increase. An excellent demand 
exists, and prices have made fractional 
gains. Low grades of cash rye are in 
good demand, but actual business is not 
large, owing to limited offerings. Prac- 
tically no flaxseed is being offered, and 
that market is marking time. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 20: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 59%c bu; barley, 90%4c; rye, 
$1.0254; flaxseed, $2.19. 

NOTES 


An interesting visitor in Winnipeg 
trade circles last week was George 
Walker, of the Lindley-Walker Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., returned to Win- 
nipeg last week after a sojourn of some 
two months in England. 

The new $1,500,000 grain elevator, built 
hy the federal government at Edmonton, 
Aita., commenced operations last week, 
when it received two cars of Alberta 
pool wheat, which graded very satisfac- 
torily. 

During the course of the wheat rust 
conference, recently held at Winnipeg, 
the Hon. W: R. Motherwell, dominion 
minister of agriculture, stated that the 
Canadian government would provide 
funds for the establishment of a well- 
equipped research laboratory in western 
Canada, to specialize on rust. It has been 
suggested that such laboratory be lo- 
cated at the Brandon, Man., experimental 
farm, or at the Manitoba Agricultural 
College, Winnipeg. What western Ca- 
nadian farmers are chiefly concerned 
with, however, is not the location of the 
suggested laboratory, but that the estab- 
lishment of such means toward the 
elimination of the prairie’s costly crop 
pest be proceeded with as quickly as pos- 
sible. G. Rock. 





RULING ON USE OF EGG YOLKS 

Egg yolks may be substituted in whole 
or in part for whole eggs in making egg 
noodles, according to Dr. C. A. Browne, 
in charge of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., which enforces the 
federal food and drugs act. 

In answer to an inquiry from the trade 
as to whether a product containing 5 lbs 
dried egg yolk per 100 lbs flour might 
properly be designated and sold as egg 
noodles, since Food Inspection Decision 
162 requires that egg noodles contain not 
less than 5 per cent by weight of the 
solids of whole, sound eggs, exclusive of 
the shell, Dr. Browne said: 

“The bureau has acquired information 
which indicates that a product in which 
egg yolk has been substituted for whole 
egg is the equal if not the superior of 
egg noodles, as defined by the standard. 

“In view of this information and pend- 
ing a reconsideration by the joint com- 
mittee on definitions and standards of 
the existing standard, this bureau is rec- 
ommending no action against the prod- 
ucts sold as egg noodles if they contain 
not less than 5 per cent by weight of 
the solids of egg yolk or not less than 5 
per cent of the solids of whole, sound 
eggs, exclusive of the shell, or not less 
than 5 per cent of a mixture of the 
solids of egg yolk and whole eggs, ex- 
clusive of the shell. 

“Attention is called to the fact that 
commercial dried egg yolk contains some 
moisture. A product made with 5 lbs 
dried egg yolk to 100 lbs flour would 
not necessarily contain 5 per cent of the 
solids of eggs. Due correction should 
be made for the amount of moisture in 
the dried egg yolk and in the finished 
product. As a general proposition, at 
least 5.5 lbs of the dried egg ingredient 
to 100 Ibs flour would be necessary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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NEW YORK 

The flour market is without interest- 
ing feature. The good run of business 
that was general during July and Au- 
gust has died out, and buying is again 
solely for immediate requirements. 
There are several contributing features 
to the lessened volume; buyers look for 
lower prices with the coming of the new 
spring wheat crop and, being fairly well 
stocked up for September on their Au- 
gust purchases, are not obliged to come 
into the market as frequently as last 
summer. Moreover, shipments continue 
to come through in such good time that 
buyers are willing to hold off purchasing 
until the last possible minute. 

Nearly all the business last week was 
in low-priced flour. Spring standard 
patents ranged $7@7.50, and very few 
brought the higher price. There were 
rumors of sales at lower prices, but 
these could not be confirmed. Under 
these conditions it is almost impossible to 
sell Kansas flours of a similar grade 
at the prices the mills were asking. Al- 
most without exception, none of the 
larger Kansas mills were offering 
straights lower than $6.60, with the range 
up as high as $7.15 on some, and only 
the small country mills were able to of- 
fer at the very low prices. A number 
of the mills in the Southwest did an ex- 
cellent export business last week, and 
the prices at which straights were sold 
ranged about $6@6.35. 

Rye flour was up to top-notch prices. 
The shipments of rye grain for export 
boosted prices so that there were no 
quotations below $6, at which figure buy- 
ers were uninterested. 

The export market continued active, 
with especially good business in Cana- 
dian flours, though there was also a sat- 
isfactory turn-over of hard _ winters. 
There were good bookings of freight 
space, some as far ahead as December 
shipment. Clearances for the week were 
also of increased volume. 

General quotations, Sept. 20: spring 
fancy patent $7.50@8, standard patent 
$7@7.50, clear $6.20@6.80; soft winter 
straight, $6.25@6.50; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.50@7.10, 
clear $5.70@6.20; rye, $6@6.30,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 30,036 bbls; exports, 267,- 
457. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Corn prices were firm at the close, 
after being unsettled following a slump. 
Nearly all the fluctuations were based on 
weather reports. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.34144; No. 2 mixed, $1.32%. Re- 
ceipts, 276,900 bus; exports, 1,000. 

The oats market held steady in the 
face of weakness in corn. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 58c; No. 3 white, 57c. Re- 
ceipts, 1,098,000 bus; exports, 271,615. 


FLEISCHMANN CO, CONFERENCE 


The Fleischmann Co. held its annual 
sales conference at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, Sept. 18-19. The business sessions 
were followed by a visit on Saturday to 
the home of Julius Fleischmann on Long 
Island. At this conference were the 
district managers, assistant district man- 
agers, and sales promotion men from all 
over the country, about 100 being pres- 
ent. 

GRAIN DEALERS AT WORCESTER 


The Massachusetts Retail Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association held its first formal 
meeting at the Hotel Bancroft, Worces- 
ter, and the foundation was laid for an 
excellent trade organization the object 
of which will be to promote better ac- 
quaintance among retail dealers, invite 
reciprocal discussion of mutual problems, 
and to work with other organizations for 
the betterment of agricultural conditions 
in Massachusetts. 

The following officers were elected: 
William I. Morse, of Prentiss, Brooks & 


Co., Holyeke, president; James A. Stur- 
ges, of J. A. Sturges & Co., Easthamp- 
ton, secretary and treasurer. 

NOTES 

Cars on spot last week were 925, 
against 910 in the previous week and 877 
last year. 

Peter Simma, baker at 349 East Eight- 
eenth Street, has filed a voluntary bank- 
ruptcy petition; liabilities $5,307, assets 
$40. 


A. E. Copeland, president Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., spent 
Sept. 15 and 16 with W. Simpson, who 
handles the account here. 

R. G. Fisher, specialty expert of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has come to New York to make his 
headquarters here indefinitely, to push 
the specialty business. 

The monthly luncheon and meeting of 
the Bakers’ Club was held at the Hotel 
Commodore last week, with about 80 
present. The coming Atlantic City con- 
vention was discussed, and all were urged 
to attend. 

L. G. Spindler, captain of the golf 
club of the Westchester-Biltmore, in an 
elimination tournament last week, in 
which there were over 1,000 contestants, 
won the championship, with the excellent 
score of 75, par for the course being 76. 

Among the millers visiting this mar- 
ket last week were Edgar H. Evans, 
president Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co, and W. H. 
Stokes, Jr., sales manager Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, S. D., who was visit- 
ing the Harry E, White Co., the mill’s 
representative here. 

The market fluctuated, though with no 
large breaks or advances, Export sales 
were good, and clearances satisfactory. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.46%,; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.5334; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port $1.45; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.59%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.45%. Re- 
ceipts, 1,637,600 bus; exports, 1,525,459. 


ROCHESTER 

There were more bids than business 
last week, so far as hard wheat flour was 
concerned. Mills here held firmly to their 
prices, and probably lost some sales in 
consequence. 

Sales on lower grades were much heavi- 
er than on patents, and some mills sold 
round lots of clears. Most sales were 
for prompt delivery, with 30 days the 
limit. While bakers were not inclined 
to buy ahead, the total was better than 
for some weeks. 

Hard wheat flour prices generally were 
advanced, which had the effect of stifling 
sales. Range of prices at the end of 
the week: spring patents, $8.40@8.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.50 
@8.75; spring straights, $8.75, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $8.05, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.10; 
first clears, $6.60@7.10, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.50@7; low grade, 
$4.50@5, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills had the best week for 
some time. Mills that were in a posi- 
tion to take on a little business at the 
old price after the advance got the big 
share. Farmers were disinclined to haul 
wheat, with fall work at its height, which 
further aggravated matters. Country 
mills that had been getting enough for 
their needs at around $1.30 bu went to 
$1.35, and city mills were nearer $1.40. 
Winter straights at the end of the week 
were offered at $6.95@7 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston, or 10c above early in 
the week. Locally, straights were of- 
fered at $7.40@7.50. 

Entire wheat flour (old wheat) was 
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firmly held, being offered at the end of 
the week at $7.50@7.60 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Graham steady at $6.80 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Mills 
sold several cars rye flour. There was a 
little local rye available at $1.10 bu, but 
most mills were forced to depend on 
western bought at considerably higher 
prices. Best light mill brands 10c high- 
er, with sales at the end of the week, at 
$6@6.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.75. 

Millfeed was closely cleaned up. Few 
mills had anything to offer for prompt 
delivery and were not inclined to sell 
much ahead at current prices. Range of 
prices at the end of the week: spring 
bran, $32.50@34 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $33; winter bran, $32@34, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$36@37.50, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $35; winter middlings, $37, sacked. 
Rye feed, with nothing to offer before 
late October, was offered in a small way 
at $33 ton, sacked, mostly local. Coun- 
try mills had little feed to offer and held 
both bran and middlings at around $38 
ton, farmers’ sacks, mill door. Rye feed, 
same basis at $34. 

City jobbers reported a dull demand, 
with sales barely up to August. Corn 
meal steady at $54 ton, but ground oats 
lower at $42, sacked, both delivered. 
Mixers were reported to be buying, but 
there was a slack inquiry from feeders. 
Word was received here that oil mills 
were enforcing the rule requiring a de- 
posit of $10 ton on all oil meal sold be- 
yond a 30-day limit. Range of prices 
at the end of the week: corn meal lower 
at $51 ton, sacked; ground oats steady 
at $40.20; standard bran steady at $32.70; 
standard middlings unchanged at $34.70; 
gluten meal steady at $49.20; oil meal 
unchanged at $52.20; cottonseed meal, 
36 per cent, firmly held at $49.70,—all 
sacked, less than car lots, Rochester rate 
points. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MG. BOERS. cceceseessracwas 6,400 34 
PROVIOUS WOOK. cvcccccsececs 4,800 26 


Of last week’s total, 4,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter, and 
400 rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 

Only a dull demand for flour is report- 
ed, with millers’ representatives announc- 
ing few sales and these only at conces- 
sions from open quotations. While prices 
are openly held steady and in some in- 
stances a shade higher, the tendency at 
the close of last week was lower, with 
considerable pressure on the part of 
millers to make sales, even at cut prices. 

One thing is certain. Stocks carried 
by the local trade are light, and similar 
conditions prevail in other New England 
distributing points. Buyers will operate, 
provided they can get their flour at a 
low enough price, or what they consider 
reasonable figures. Up to last week the 
outlook was good, as buyers’ needs were 
increasing and it became necessary to re- 
new supplies. At present, however, de- 
mand has fallen off and little interest is 
taken in the market, either for prompt 
or for future delivery. 

There is little reselling of flour locally, 
at present. General stocks are too small 
to admit of it, and prices also are not 
favorable to such a course, on account 
of the disposition on the part of millers 
to cut quotations. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
Sept. 20: spring patents, special short 
$8.60@8.85, standard patents $7.50@8.40, 
first clear $6.50@7.25; hard winter pat- 
ents, $6.75@7.85; soft winter patents 
$6.65@7.70, straight $6.50@6.85, clear 
$5.75@6.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Sept. 20, with 
comparisons: 


7~Receipts—, r--Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
.. A!) See Fe ere 
[Ci Se 0 ee oer 1,072 
Corn, bus..... a a eee 
Oats, bus..... 15,600 46,975 12,117 26,424 
Rye, bus...... errr eee ere 350 
Millfeed, tons. 29 Se. stead enue 
Corn meal, bbis 47 ee s2sse- sana 


Oatmeal, capes. STB 2c.ce  cecee coves 

A dull market for wheat feeds pre- 
vailed last week; at the close prices were 
easier, with reductions considered. Other 
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feeds slowed, with no material change 
in prices. Quotations, Sept. 20: spring 
bran, prompt shipment, $31@31.50; win- 
ter bran, hard $31.50 and soft $31.75@ 
$2; middlings, $32.50@382.75 for stand- 
ard and $39.50@40 for flour; mixed feed, 
$33.50@40; red dog, $45; gluten feed, 
$47.95; gluten meal, $59.70; hominy feed, 
$47.50; stock feed, $45.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $20; linseed meal, $51.50@52,— 
all in 100’s. 

Corn meal is easier, with a slow de- 
mand. Granulated yellow was quoted 
Sept. 20 at $3.20, bolted yellow $3.15, 
and feeding meal and cracked corn $2.60, 
all in 100’s. Oatmeal is fairly steady, 
with rolled quoted Sept. 20 at $3.30 and 
cut and ground at $3.63, in 90-lb sacks. 
There is a strong market for rye flour, 
with prices advanced. Choice white pat- 
ent was quoted Sept. 20 at $6.25@6.50 
bbl, in sacks, with standard at $5.90@ 
6.40 and straights at $5.60@5.85. 


NOTES 


Recent visitors in Boston included C. 
E. Gwinn, vice president Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and A. L. Good- 
man, vice president Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., Duluth. 

Exports of grain from Boston last 
week were 55,624 bus bonded and 7,972 
bus domestic wheat to Hamburg, and 
25,515 bus domestic rye to Bremen. Ex- 
ports of flour, 86,942 sacks bonded to 
Hamburg and 1,000 sacks bonded to 
London. 

Alex S. MacDonald and Seth Catlin, 
members of the grain board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, are repre- 
senting the board at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation and the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association at Cincinnati 
this week. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Little change is noted in the flour mar- 
ket, except that some northwestern mill 
representatives are slightly more opti- 
mistic. The reason for this is the fact 
that sales of Kansas patents have de- 
clined sharply since Sept. 1, and millers 
of spring wheat have begun to have their 
inning in Buffalo territory. 

There is, however, a tendency by some 
mills to accept offers well outside their 
limits, and this practice is having a 
harmful effect on the entire trade. Some 
of the smaller millers became stampeded 
by the reports of huge sales of south- 
western flours in their territory, and per- 
mitted themselves to accept the state- 
ments of prospective buyers as 100 per 
cent truth. The next step was to accept 
buyers’ offers to meet the supposed com- 
petition, and the result is now being felt. 

As one Kansas miller, who was in 
Buffalo last week, expressed it, the south- 
western crop has been sold many times 
over, according to these rumors, whereas 
in reality the millers of winter wheat, 
who had good sales in July and August, 
must now compete actively with spring 
wheat grinders for fall and winter busi- 
ness. 

The more conservatively managed mills 
have declined to enter into the ruinous 
price competition, but are feeling its ef- 
fect, and it is largely an “offer” market 
that prevails here now. 

Prices of northwestern patents were 
advanced l5c early last week, but were 
not sustained, and declines of 5@10c bbl 
took place. Southwestern patents were 
advanced 15c and remained at the new 
top until the close of the week, thus fur- 
ther narrowing the difference between 
quotations on these and _ northwestern 
brands. There was a tendency of some 
of the smaller mills to reduce their limits 
more than the wheat markets and other 
factors justified. 

Sales are restricted to small and me- 
dium lots, with most of the larger bakers 

; well supplied and their smaller competi- 

} tors buying from hand to mouth. An- 
other advance in semolina, to 4%4c, bulk, 
Buffalo, has checked buying by macaroni 
makers. Rye advanced 20@30c bbl, and 
was scarce at the close. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. 20: spring 

bE atents, fancy $8.25@8.55, standard 
$7.90@8.95; southwestern patents, fancy 

$7.65@7.85, standard $7.15@7.35; rye, 

pure white $6.25@6.40, dark $5.90@6.10; 

semolina, 4%c, bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills with a weekly 
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capacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 14-20 ...... 223,500 181,389 81 
Previous week ... 223,500 173,955 80 
Wee GED: a ccceces 166,500 119,851 72 
Two years ago... 166,500 166,520 100 


Demand for wheat feeds for near-by 
shipment is less active than for some 
time. Some distress tonnage on track 
here has been offered fractionally under 
mill prices, but the amount sold has not 
been sufficiently large to cause any but 
minor flurries in trading. Buffalo mills 
offered spot bran on Sept. 20 at $27, 
Buffalo, but resellers have sold on track 
tonnage as low as $26.75. Mills quoted 
$29 on middlings, with resellers having 
made a few sales as low as $28.50. The 
weakness of prompt tonnage does not 
extend to futures, which are strong. 

Western mills offered prompt lake-and- 
rail bran around $31.50 on Sept. 20, and 
quoted $32 for October shipment and 
$32.50 for November, all Boston basis. 
The spot price on middlings, same route 
and rate, was $33.50 for September, $34 
for October and nothing to offer for No- 
vember. Buyers show considerable in- 
terest in futures. 

Cottonseed meal again reacted after a 
period of strength, closing last week at 
$52, Boston, for 43 per cent, northern 
route meal, and $50 for 41 per cent. Ex- 
port demand fair. 

Lake grain receipts continue to show 
gain, the totals for the seven days ending 
Sept. 19 being: wheat, 3,266,486 bus; rye, 
779,341; barley, 1,079,753; oats, 441,000; 
corn, 419,226. In the same period Wel- 
land Canal steamers loaded 939,000 bus 
wheat and 69,994 bus rye for Montreal. 

Movement toward tidewater has been 
brisk, and there has been no sign of 
rapidly increasing stocks here. The rail 
movement of grain from the West has 
been so heavy that flour shippers report 
unusual delays in getting their cars 
through to seaboard consumers. 

There has been considerable bidding 
for October and November bottoms to 
bring down grain and for storage ca- 
pacity. Some charters have been closed 
recently at 4c for November loading and 
44c for storage. For prompt loading 
tonnage, shippers are offering 24,c, Head 
of the Lakes to Buffalo, and 2c from 
Duluth to Georgian Bay. Some business 
has been done at this rate, also some 
South Chicago-Buffalo business at 214c, 
to load next week. A number of steam- 
ers are going out this week, and plenty 
of tonnage seems to be available from 
now until the close of navigation. 

Fairly good inquiry for soft winter 
wheat is shown by mills of this territory. 
No. 2 red was nominally worth $1.42 at 
the close, Sept. 20, Buffalo billing, with 
no spot offerings. Spring wheat limits 
were firmer because of delayed shipments 
resulting from rains in the Northwest. 

Buyers withdrew from the corn market 
at the close of last week, and some offer- 
ings had to be carried over. No. 2 white 
oats were sold on Sept. 20 for 54%4c. 
There was a good export demand for 
barley, with sellers holding their supplies 
of 46-lb malting for 93c, f.o.b., cars, 
ex-lake. Offerings of rye were held 
above buyers’ views. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


One of the most interesting and best 
attended recent meetings of the Buffalo 
Flour Club was held Sept. 19 in the 
Hotel Buffalo. H. D. Yoder, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., gave an interesting 
résumé of conditions in the Southwest. 
He said that with both corn and wheat 
netting the farmers of that section $1 
bu or more, and with near record crops 
of both grains being produced, the year 
promises to be a most prosperous one. 

Mr. Yoder predicted a crop year of 
keen competition between southwestern 
and northwestern mills, and expressed 
the opinion that both might look forward 
to reasonable prosperity, barring unfore- 
seen developments. 

In the absence of President Fred 
Krueger, Vice President Frank Dirn- 
berger occupied the chair. J. A. Walter, 
of the J. A. Walter Milling Co., dis- 
tributed the favors of the day. Lloyd 
Hedrick, of the Ralston-Purina Co., gave 
a brief review of his observations while 
on a trip through the Southwest. The 
meeting passed from the acting presi- 


ter short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7 
@7.25; soft winter straight, $5.90@(.75, 
rye flour, $6@6.50. 


dent’s control when the guest of the day 
said Kansas corn grew so rapidly this 
— the sound of its growth could be 


eard by passers-by. Millfeed is quiet, but steady under 
small supplies. Closing quotations, Supt, 
— ee ves ve 20, in car lots, per ton, to arrive: sp: - 


The Hall Baking Co. is conducting a 
unique contest. It centers around the 
huge “loaf-tank,” atop the plant. The 
tank is a replica of the Hall Gold Medal 
loaf of bread, and holds the water which 
guards the plant against fire. 

Persons who most accurately estimate 
the number of loaves of bread equal in 
weight to the tank will receive prizes in 
baked goods. The first prize will be a 
loaf of bread every day of the year, a $1.35@1.36; No. 5 red winter, $1.24 
pie or cake on Saturday’s, an almond 1.33; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1..3@ 
ring once each week and a five-pound 1,34, 
fruit cake on Christmas. Other prizes Corn is scarce, but with a slow den ind 
are in similar nature. Answers must be and lower outside advices, based on 1),ore 
accompanied by a wrapper from a Hall favorable crop reports, prices have de- 
loaf of bread. clined. Closing quotations, Sept. 20: No. 
2 yellow, $1.3544@1.36%; No. 3 ye! ow, 
$1.331%4@1.344%. Demand for corn ¢ ods 
is only moderate and largely of a ob- 
bing character, and the market is e: <ier 
in sympathy with the downward m \e- 
ment of raw material. Closing qu ‘ta- 
tions, Sept. 20, in 100-lb sacks, | ||n- 
dried: granulated yellow and white 1, «al, 
fancy, $3.45@3.55; yellow and \ jjite 
table meal, fancy, $3.45@3.55; pearl | »m- 
iny and grits, $3.45@3.55. 

Oats are quiet, and the market jias 
eased off. Offerings, while moderate. ire 
ample. Closing quotations, Sept. 20: No. 
2 white, 574%@58%c; No. 3, 564%4@57 5c. 
Oatmeal sells slowly, and is again we. ser 
at $3.55@3.65 per 100-lb sack for gro\ind. 


BAKERY BUYING 


bran, $32.50@33.50; soft winter bran, 
$33@33.50; hard winter bran, $32@3? 50, 
standard middlings, $34@35; flour j,id- 
dlings, $39@41; red dog, $44@45. 
Wheat was irregular during the w ck, 
but closed quiet and without net chine. 
Receipts, 413,854 bus; exports, 255,401; 
stock, 1,504,665. Closing quotations, S.-pt. 
20: No. 2 red winter, $1.40@1.41; \). 3 
red winter, $1.37@1.38; No. 4 red wirter, 


NOTES 


George Gorndt is building a bakery 
oven factory in Silver Creek, N. Y. 

J. H. Valentine has opened a bakery 
and restaurant at 482 Michigan Avenue. 

E. W. Sparks, president Percy Kent 

wag Oy New York, was in Buffalo last 
week. 

The Virginia Baking Co., Main and 
Virginia Street, specializes in French 
pastries. 

Walter Tenant, baker supply merchant, 
at 72-76 East Huron Street, suffered a 
slight loss by fire. 

Fire on Sept. 17 caused $5,000 loss 
in the rye storehouse of Stephen Donny- 
chuk, Thorold, Ont. 

A. A. Sturges is erecting a bakery at 
Forest Avenue and Hawley Street, and 
will specialize in cookies. 

William F. Wahr, baker, 38 Herman 
Street, is dead, aged 66. The widow, two 
sons and a married daughter survive. 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & van der 
Lande, is home after a motor trip 
through Yellowstone Park and on to 
Seattle. 

George Gesegnet, representing the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, called on the western New York 
trade recently. 

Fire in the Renco grain and feed estab- 
lishment at Clyde, N. Y., last week, 
caused slight damage to the plant and 
some loss to stock. 

A Lehigh Valley train struck a truck 
owned by Ward & Ward, injuring the 
driver and destroying the truck and its 
load of baked goods. 

Buffalo Jewish bakers increased prices 
of their bread from 26c to 30c for a 
21%4-lb loaf and from 8c to 10c for a 1-lb 
loaf, beginning Sept. 1. 

Peter Hoffman, proprietor Hoffman 
Bakery, Olean, suffered severe injuries 
to his arm recently, when he fell and 
pushed it through a window. 

A meeting of creditors of the C. H. 
Leavens Baking Co. has been called for 
Sept. 25 at 3:30 o’clock in room 1705, 
Erie County Bank Building, Buffalo. 

Recent visitors at the Buffalo branch 
and mill of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
include John Cormack, general superin- 
tendent, and T. C. Estee, New York, 

\ manager. ’ 

T. S. Banks, of the Bay State Milling 
Co., took his son, Millard, to Philadel- 
phia, to enter the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and went on to Atlantic City 
to attend the bakers’ convention. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


There have been some purchases of 
flour by the larger bakers, but he 
smaller ones continue to buy only ‘or 
current needs. Flour values have }) en 
irregular. The price of sugar has _ .(l- 
vanced 60 points, but bakers are abl: to 
secure ample supplies on a basis of 
7.40@7.50c lb for fine granulated.  }ic- 
ceipts of butter have been light, «1d 
values have fluctuated within narrow 
limits. Fine fresh eggs are scarce }\\d 
6c doz higher, under a good demaiid. 
There are, however, plenty of seconis, 
and bakers able to use these have hin 
able to get them at relatively low figur:s 

Retail bread values have shown lii |e 
change during the month, being 5 ic 
for a 16-02 loaf, the inside price t)at 
of large chain stores that do a stric'ly 
cash-and-carry business, 


NOTES 


The Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., has mi: ‘le 
application for membership in the C::- 
mercial Exchange. 


Isaac S. Stover, grain and feed bro! 
has returned from a two weeks’ vacat 0 
spent in Betterton, Md. 


Adam D. Bahmer, hay and grain mv'- 
chant, has returned from Atlantic ( 
N. J., where he spent the summer. 


Among recent Delaware charters = '¢ 
the Millbourne Flour Mills, Inc., w ‘h 
2,500,000 capital, and the Co-operat 
uyers’ Corporation, manufacturers °f 

flour, with $200,000. 

Samuel L. McKnight and Emanuel !! 
Price were in Newark, N. J., last we 
attending the annual convention of | 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associati 
The Hon. J. Hampton Moore, for: 
mayor of Philadelphia and president 
the association, presided, and addres 
were made by many men prominent ‘1 
official circles and shipping affairs alos 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Harvey C. Miller, president South ‘1 
Steamship Co. and the Philadelphia T 
water Terminal, who recently return ‘| 
from a trip abroad, says that Euro) ‘ 
nations in many instances have be' 
facilities for handling ocean comm: 
than the United States. In his re} 
on ports to the United States Shippi' < 
Board, Mr. Miller said the principal « 
ficulty in the United States is that ea 
railroad wants to do its own work ind 
pendently, while in European ports whi: 
he visited, including Liverpool, Londo: . 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, all railroa‘ 
handling ocean freight are served by 
union terminal. This reduces overhea 
and avoids duplication of freight har 
dling machinery. It also utilizes all fe 
cilities to a maximum. 

Samvuet S. DanieLs. 


¢ 





PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is quiet, buyers lack- 
ing confidence and operating cautiously, 
in view of the fluctuations in wheat, but 
limits generally are steadily maintained. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small and, while purchasing only 
to satisfy current needs, buyers are 
obliged to come into the market often. 
There is a fair export demand. Receipts 
for the week ending Sept. 20 were 15,- 
131,680 lbs in sacks. Exports were 1,000 
sacks to Belfast, 7,500 to London, 1,500 
to Glasgow, 1,083 to Copenhagen, 300 to 
Stockholm and 300 to Helsingfors. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 20: spring first 
patents $7.85@8.15, standard patent $7.35 
@7.75, first clear $6.75@7.25; hard win- 
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CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC CITY 


(Continued from page 1237.) 


instructor in charge of experimental bak- 
ing laboratory ; H. E. Bishop, instructor 
in chemistry; M. H- Joffe, assistant in- 
structor in school bakery; H. E. Turley, 


instructor in bacteriology. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE LIBRARY 

Rosabelle E. Pridatt, librarian of the 
American Institute of Baking, reported 
that the library was steadily and con- 
servatively increasing, both in size and 
usefulness, and it was now possible for 
the librarian to use the institute’s own 
reference files for much of the informa- 
tion required by members of the staff, 
students, members of the association and 
outsiders. 

During the last course several of the 
students took advantage of the librarian’s 
standing offer to keep the library open 
one evening a week for those that wish 
to study and find no time during the day. 

Ninety-one books have been added to 
the library, of which 33 were paid for, 
five were sent in for reviewing purposes, 
37 were magazines received from the 
binder, and 16 were gifts. Seventy-nine 
mavazines and 12 house organs are on 
the regular list, and a number of others 
are received intermittently. All of these 
are read by the librarian, checked and 
marked for the attention of those mem- 
bers of the staff that would be interested. 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
The following statement of receipts 
and expenditures for the period June 1, 
1923, to Aug. 31, 1924, was made by the 
treasurer, M. Lee Marshall: 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand, June 1, 1923........ $5,971.73 
Dues July 1, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1922.. 78.00 
Dues Jan. 1, 1923, to June 30, 1923 2,658.75 
Dues July 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1923. 25,264.54 


Dues Jan, 1, 1924, to June 30, 1924 28,520.42 
Dues July 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1924. 24,824.60 


Dues Jan. 1, 1925, to June 30, 1925. 62.50 
Journal subscriptions .......+++.+:+ 1,849.05 
Analytical and service laboratory 

WOT ccvsnconsencesecssceneecess 8,808.72 
School tuition .......ccecscccesees 30,925.00 
Advance tuition (September, 1924, 

CIM) cvccccesccccacecesevessees 1,550.00 


Other income (interest, rent, etc.). 3,640.16 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers (fellow- 


| errr rr rrr: TTT 5,000.00 
Du Pont de Nemours Co, (fellow- 

GRIP) ccvccvcccceccverseceseccvce 5,000.00 
Corn Products Refining Co. (fellow- 

GRID). cccvcosegecocseveccesssvee 5,000.00 
Merrell-Soule Corporation (fellow- 

GRID) cecccasccccvecessevesvccee 1,800.00 
Accounting systems .........+++e+% 212.00 
Nutrition laboratory work ........ 316.00 
California peach and fig growers... 500.00 

$151,981.47 
EXPENDITURES 
General and administrative ex- 

PORES cv cvncdcoscccveserecesasene $55,711.88 
EE 5-00 6 04004 55.4655 08640 509409 8,998.80 
DORON ce cdcccscdvesecceccnetecsges 29,709.03 
Research laboratory .......+++-++5 7,844.67 
Analytical and service laboratory.. 20,153.32 
Biological laboratory .........+++5 2,169.16 

, Nutrition laboratory ...........+. 3,921.93 
5 canci..? MOREE DT COP PEEL OLE ET TERE LE 1,736.45 
Department of trade promotion.... 1,998.45 
Furniture and fixtures ..........-. 397.57 
Laboratory equipment ..........-- 319.89 
School equipment ..............+++ 628.63 
CO ok) Se 197.36 
en cies adeenens 457.55 
PECTED SUED a bce csrcscaeeneee 2,500.00 

Total expenditures ............. $136,744.69 
Cash on hand, Sept. 1, 1924....... $15,236.78 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE COM- 
MITTEE 


J. M. Livingston, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the American Institute of 
Baking, submitted the following report: 

At the twenty-sixth annual convention 
a resolution was adopted instructing the 
board of directors of the American In- 
stitute of Baking to constitute a com- 
mittee of the institute to consist of eight 
members, five to be selected from mem- 
bers of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, one from a list nominated by the 
Millers’ National Federation, one from a 
list nominated by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, and one 
from a list nominated by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 


directors, the following committee was 
elected for the terms indicated: J. M. 
Livingston, two years; L. F. Bolser, two 
years; Alton H. Hathaway, three years; 
M. Lee Marshall, three years; Gordon 
Smith, one year; George E. Dean, three 
years; Harry A. Lockwood, three years. 

At that time no nominations had been 
made by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

At the November meeting of the board 
of governors, the board sitting as the 
board of directors of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, elected Walter Stern 
as the representative of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation for a term of three 
years. 

The first meeting of the committee was 
held at the institute on Nov. 20, 1923, 
with all members present except Mr. 
Stern. Organization was. perfected by 
the election of J. M. Livingston as chair- 
man, L. F. Bolser first vice chairman, 
Alton H. Hathaway second vice chair- 
man, and M. Lee Marshall treasurer. 
Dr. H. E. Barnard was elected director 
of the institute. The committee also held 
meetings on March 19 and May 13. 

The organization of a continuation 
course for the training of bakers, to be 
worked out in co-operation with the 
board of education of the city of Chi- 
cago, was reported. It is the hope of 
the committee that similar continuation 
schools will be established in other cities, 
for in no other way can the men who are 


* needed in increasing numbers be trained. 


Following the request of the School of 
Baking for the equipment of an experi- 
mental or research bakery, the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
through Mr. Dean, offered to equip such 
a laboratory. It gives the committee 
much pleasure to report that this equip- 
ment is now being installed at the in- 
stitute. 

The committee loaned the Wheat Coun- 
cil of the United States the services of 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey for a period of six 
months, during which time his salary and 
expenses were paid by the Wheat Coun- 
cil. 

In discussing the method of financing 
the work of American Institute of Bak- 
ing, it became evident that the original 
plan of operation was not providing suf- 
ficient funds for the greatest develop- 
ment of the work. The following reso- 
lution was therefore adopted: 

Whereas, The American Institute of 
Baking is an institution founded for the 
purpose of conducting research work in 
connection with bread and baked goods 
and to advance education in the baking 
field because of the great good that may 
come to humanity through the betterment 
of man’s chief food, bread, and the fact 
that any discoveries in the field of the 
nutritive value of bread and baked goods 
will be broadcasted to the world at large, 
it is proper to accept support from all 
sources interested in this subject; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That all agencies so inter- 
ested in bread and baked goods are in- 
vited to become members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking on the following 
basis: associate membership, one who 
pays in $100 per year; institute member- 
ship, one who pays in $200; contributing 
membership, one who pays in $500; sus- 
taining membership, one who pays in 
$1,000 to $5,000; endowment membership, 
one who pays in $10,000 per year and 
over. 

The carrying into effect of this plan 
was placed in the hands of a committee 
consisting of J. M. Livingston, chair- 
man, George E. Dean, H. A. Lockwood, 
Walter Stern and Dr. Barnard, who were 
instructed to review the possibilities of 
securing funds and to determine such 
action as should be taken for the purpose 
of carrying out the wishes of the com- 
mittee. Up to the present time no defi- 
nite action has been taken, the committee 
feeling that the project was too impor- 


tant to engage in without a thorough con- 
sideration of its every phase. 

A resolution was adopted at the annual 
convention instructing the board of gov- 
ernors to form an association of bakery 
production engineers. This matter was 
referred by the board to the institute 
committee, which called a conference of 
bakery production engineers at Chicago 
on March 17-19, 1924. There were 145 
who attended the conference, which held 
a series of most successful meetings and 
closed its work by organizing the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. The 
society is actively functioning, and prom- 
ises to be of increasing value and impor- 
tance in the development of the baking 
industry. 

With the co-operation of the institute 
committee and Robert M. Littlejohn, 
major of the quartermaster corps, Unit- 
ed States army, a reserve bakery com- 
pany was organized by the American 
Institute of Baking, with the following 
officers from the institute staff: captain, 
William Walmsley; lieutenant, Victor 
E. Marx, 


AMERICAN BAKERS’ FOUNDA- 
TION 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, chairman of 
the American Bakers’ Foundation com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 

The American Bakers’ Foundation is 
incorporated under the laws of the state 
of Illinois for the purpose of receiving 
the pledges heretofore made for the 
American Institute of Baking and all 
contributions which may hereafter be 
made for the purpose of supporting the 
educational and research work of the 
institute. 

The trustees of the foundation are the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association. They supervise the 
work of the foundation, invest its funds 
and direct the expenditure of all money 
necessary to the proper maintenance of 
the property of the foundation. 

The following statement of receipts 
and disbursements is herewith submitted: 


RECEIPTS 
Collections to Aug. 31, 1924...... $218,531.67 
Interest on deposits to Aug. 31, 
BONG  0.00:0.04 6066066 00660660 66005 678.73 


Interest on investments to Aug. 


B1, 1924 ..ccccrscccccevevccccee 3,866.87 


$223,077.27 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Purchase of building ...........-. $85,623.23 
Expenses incident to developing 


foundation plan ....cceeeeeveee 3,743.26 
TOROS ccccccccccccccccccccccecece 4,295.51 
Fire Insurance .....cccscccccsccece 266.69 


Improvements to building, includ- 

ing oven room, oven and nutri- 

CIGD IRBOTRTOTY cc cccvweveaseecs 33,130.88 
Collectio GRATHOS .cccccccccscccer 49.92 
Purchase of bonds and certificates 95,124.76 


$222,234.25 
Cash on hand, Sept. 1, 1924...... $843.02 
INVESTMENTS 

Pg fo .. ETUCCPT TT TTT CT Tree $68,150.00 
$67,100—4%—due Sept. 15, 1928. 
1,050—4%—due Oct. 15, 1938. 

Treasury certificates ..........000. 25,000.00 

$25,000—4%—due March 15, 1925, 
DORE 6 :0:6v0:56.0.65.609:005000 06406008 $93,150.00 


The following explanatory statements 
as to the status of the pledges, the cost 
of improvements, the amount of invested 
funds and other matters of general in- 
terest are appended. 

The pledges to the permanent fund for 
the support of the American Institute of 
Baking made in 1920, and now known as 
the American’ Bakers’ Foundation, 
amount to $458,743.33. Of this amount 
60 per cent has been called, and the final 
40 per cent is due in December of this 
year. Up to the present time $218,531.67 
has been paid on the pledges; $56,974.31 
remains unpaid on the 60 per cent call. 

Treasury certificates and Liberty bonds 
having a face value of $93,150 have been 
purchased. On Sept. 1 these bonds were 
worth $94,793.62. 

The value of the buildings owned by 
the foundation is placed at $156,000, and 
fire insurance to the amount of $126,500 
is carried on the property. 

The investments yield an income of 
about $4,100. 


The insurance premiums amount to 
about $500 a year, and taxes, based on 
the bills for 1923, to about $1,000. 

Incidental repairs, painting, plumbing 
and similar charges are also taken care 
of by the income from the invested funds. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL FILES 

The report of C. Ewen, for the gen- 
eral files of the association, follows: 

The American Bakers’ Association, 
plus the American Institute of Baking, 
is trying to educate the people to see the 
baking industry in a clear vision, and if 
bakers could only see the evidence of 
results as they accumulate in our files, 
for “seeing is believing,” they would real- 
ize the magnitude of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association’s endeavors. 

But as files are somewhat of a “Tut- 
Ankh-Amen tomb of historical treas- 
ures,” where no man enters, we will try 
to visualize the correspondence in the 
files as best we can. For instance: 

1. The Basil Manly-La_ Follette 
“Bread Trust” propaganda would have 
caused far greater trouble than it did 
had not our staff broadcasted its fallacy 
at the very outset by “p d q” letters to 
every editor of every newspaper of im- 
portance which printed this “yellow” pub- 
licity, stating the facts and backing them 
up with statistics. 

2. The Brand bill legislation ground 
was fully covered by us, and we watched 
every move and were on the ground at 
Washington, fighting for the baker. 

3. The whole wheat propaganda advo- 
cators who are criticizing white bread 
never escape the vigilant eye of the as- 
sociation, and letters are written them, 
showing them the fallacies of their argu- 
ments and the advantages of white bread. 
One platform speaker for the “whole 
wheat” cause thanked us for the infor- 
mation as to the facts about white bread, 
and said, “Hereafter I will know better; 
I was only speaking about whole wheat 
bread to fill up my scheduled time for 
my speech, as I had finished a few min- 
utes too soon and had to fill up time.” 
In this case “Ignorance was bliss,” and 
it was not folly to make him wise as to 
the truth about white bread. 

4. The question of “moisture content 
of bread” and its standardization is being 
fully investigated by us from every 
angle, and contact with food officials of 
the various states is carried on by corre- 
spondence. 

5. Another problem which is still be- 
ing investigated by research in our lab- 
oratories, and which requires much cor- 
respondence with co-operating mills, is 
the question of the “dangers of refilled 
flour sacks.” 

6. Our fight against “adulterated 
products” for the baking industry is 
carried on with the officials of the various 
states, and we are receiving excellent co- 
operation in many states. 

7. Home economics teachers wanting 
information as to nutritional research are 
writing in constantly, and the American 
Institute of Baking answers their ques- 
tions, sends them literature and places 
their names on a mailing list for future 
literature. 

8. Scientists in associated industries 
are becoming interested in our research 
activities and write us to that effect. 

9. Miscellaneous clubs, such as Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Lions, Women’s Clubs, 
Advertising Clubs, also chemical socie- 
ties, medical societies, fraternities, are 
becoming interested in the baking indus- 
try through our speakers who carry the 
story of bread in an interesting way. 

10. Not only trade journals but jour- 
nals in near-by fields are asking in their 
letters for a “bakery article.” 

11. Our trades promotion department 
is very active in its efforts, as is shown 
by the flood of letters pouring in from 
allied food industries, offering co-opera- 
tion for our betterment and theirs. 

12. Students of schools and universi- 
ties, advertising companies who need sta- 
tistics for their advertising, bakers who 
desire material for a speech on the in- 
dustry, to be delivered at their clubs, 
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bakers who need advice,—all come to our 
door for aid. 

13. The toast campaign launched here 
grew with hurricane speed, and the elec- 
trical companies, advertising companies, 
newspapers, and allied industries clam- 
ored to us for particulars, and joined 
the effort to increase the use of bread in 
the form of toast. 

14. Visitors are invited to come to the 
association headquarters, and a painstak- 
ing effort is made to show them the work- 
ings of every department of the institute. 
Letters of thanks for this courtesy are 
many. Home economics teachers bring 
their pupils on a tour of inspection, 
housewives’ leagues come to see how the 
baker bakes his bread, university profes- 
sors come to see our nutrition laboratory. 

15. As a courtesy to the industry we 
maintain a so-called “employment bu- 
reau” section, where all inquiries for 
“Help Wanted” are taken care of. 

16. All clippings from press clipping 
bureaus are tabulated and filed. 

17. All incoming requests from trade 
journals, newspapers and allied indus- 
tries for news items are given immediate 
attention, 

18. The phenomenal progress of the 
school is verified by the correspondence 
which, besides showing completely filled 
classes (some students even being turned 
away), shows that, aside from the stu- 
dents actually enrolled, 451 inquiries 
about the school have come in the past 
year, 319 of these being since January, 
1924. 

19. The file records show 10,440 in- 
coming letters from Aug. 1, 1923, to Aug. 
1, 1924, an average of 30 a day. Tele- 
grams were 350 in number. Outside of 
the huge amount of literature sent out 
during the year to members, records show 
that we have sent 30,000 pieces of lit- 
erature to nonmembers. 

20. Branches of the American Chem- 
ical Society, cereal chemists and medical 
societies are beginning to realize that we 
are “brothers under the skin,” for we 
have kept them informed of our work. 

21. The newly formed American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers has been the 
“open sesame” which will aid much in 
placing the baking industry on a Rock 
of Gibraltar basis. The files contain 
scores of letters from men who, through 
this new ally of the association and in- 
stitute, will be of great help to us. 

And last, but not least, the letters of 
thanks for aid received in “baking a bet- 
ter loaf,’ through the aid of our bread 
scoring service, more than verifies the 
truth of our slogan, “For a Better Bak- 
ing Industry.” 

And so may we hope that the reader 
realizes from the files, if he does not 
from other sources, that the American 
Bakers’ Association stands for “aid,” 
“betterment” and “activity,”—synony- 
mous with A. B, A. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 

The report of the committee on pub- 
licity and advertising was submitted by 
A. L. Taggart, chairman, as follows: 

The American Bakers’ Association, 
and particularly the institute, has since 
its foundation, devoted its efforts prin- 
cipally toward making better bread. 
That has been accomplished. Not that 
we will not improve as we have more 
knowledge, but the fact is the bakers 
of America today have a product worth 
selling. The work of your committee on 
publicity and advertising, since its for- 
mation, has been a work so general in 
character that it has been difficult to 
show to our members its necessity and 
value. The promoting of proper trade 
relations with other industries and or- 
ganizations has been carried on energeti- 
cally and successfully. Th co-operative 
movement had its origin in a letter of 
Dr. Barnard’s, dated Feb, 19, 1923, to 
the editors of our trade papers, and re- 
sulting in that great co-operative adver- 
tising movement “Bread and—”—amilk, 
meat, jam, ete. 

While this movement was gaining 
headway, the institute was experiment- 
ing with toast, and the proper way to 
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make toast, and as a result came the 
toast campaign. The institute made such 
progress with this campaign that the 
Wheat Council realized that this was 
one of the best practical methods of 
carrying out its purposes. At its request 
the officers of the American Association 
consented to the transfer of Dr. Rum- 
sey to the Wheat Council, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the toast campaign. 
Through this work of Dr. Rumsey the 
baking industry was placed in close con- 
tact with the 28 industries associated in 
the Wheat Council. Today these indus- 
tries appreciate more fully our industry, 
and are glad to join with us in co- 
operative publicity that is producing 
more sales for them and us. When the 
offices of the Wheat Council were closed 
last March, Dr. Rumsey came back to 
the institute, and his work, and contacts 
formed while away, were immediately 
tied up with the institute, and to the 
credit of the association. 

A condensed record of the achieve- 
ments of the toast campaign was pub- 
lished in the March issue of. Baking 
Technology, so it need not be given here. 
These close contacts and co-operative 
plans already developed between the 
baking industries and associated food 
industries, and with such agencies as 
advertising companies, speakers’ bu- 
reaus, universities, women’s clubs, and 
other national association offices, made 
it essential to actively promote such busi- 
ness friendships in order to keep them 
alive and productive of good for our 
industry. This work has been done for 
all bakers alike, irrespective of whether 
they are members or not. 

Sixty-six of the most important food 
advertising and manufacturing or dis- 
tributing organizations in the United 
States are demonstrating their confi- 
dence in this policy of the American 
Bakers’ Association by displaying at this 
convention examples of the work which 
they are doing. This display demon- 
strates the fact that the whole tendency 
of food advertising is changing from a 
policy of harmful competition to one 
of helpful co-operation. To your asso- 
ciation belongs the credit. 

In addition to this phase of trade pro- 
motion, there has been handled through 
the institute a great quantity of detailed 
service in other lines. Requests for in- 
formation and assistance have been so 
frequent and varied in character that it 
became necessary to centralize their han- 
They deal mostly with special 
problems of advertising, sales and mer- 
chandising, and the interpretation of sta- 
tistics or information, which are outside 
the province of service departments de- 
voted to bread production. 

The committee on publicity and adver- 
tising, under the direction of which this 
work has been carried on, believed that 
the time had arrived to build on this 
foundation a complete service of trade 
promotion. The board of governors, in 
their meeting of May 14, recorded unani- 
mous favorable action on the recom- 
mendation of the publicity and advertis- 
ing committee, establishing for the 
American Bakers’ Association a depart- 
ment of trade promotion, to function as 
a part of the institute activities, in close 
co-ordination with the director. The 
purpose and aims of this department, as 
set forth in the committee report, are 
summarized as follows: 

The department of trade promotion is 
to include and carry on the work of what 
is now known as a publicity and adver- 
tising committee. This department will 
develop the program of research in ad- 
vertising and selling, and in distribution 
of bakery products, and should collect 
and compile data relating to advertising, 
sales and merchandising problems, mak- 
ing proper interpretation of that data, 
and serving as a source of information 
as to what is being done in these lines, 
and what opportunities are open, as an 
assistance to inquiring bakers. The re- 
sults are to be presented to members of 
the baking industry from time to time, 
through the regular mediums of the as- 
sociation’s publicity. 
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In short, the committee has visioned a 
service for the baking industry in prob- 
lems of advertising, selling, distribution 
and general merchandising which shall be 
as complete as the high quality of serv- 
ice now offered by the American Insti- 
tute in problems of production. This de- 
partment should further develop and 
carry on its valuable work of promoting 
better trade relations with the various 
industries, associations, and individuals 
outside the baking industry. 

The trade promotion department is not 
to act in the nature of an advertising 
agency, or interfere in any way with 
those commercial companies which serve 
the bakers in the field of selling and 
merchandising, but rather to co-operate 
with those agencies and companies, put- 
ting the baker quickly in touch with the 
people who can best give him the as- 
sistance he may require. 

The association officers felt that the in- 
dividual members of the baking industry 
should be given an opportunity to visual- 
ize the rapid growth of co-operative poli- 
cies in advertising publicity, and to study 
the best examples of sales effort which 
have been produced for the baking in- 
dustry within the last two years. In 
accordance with this idea, and on recom- 
mendation of the committee, a complete 
exhibit of our bakery products advertis- 
ing has therefore been assembled, and is 
here on display. The publicity and ad- 
vertising committee recommends it for 
your careful study. 

Representatives of most advertising 
companies of any note in this country 
have visited the institute, offered their 
assistance, and have carried the message 
of direct co-operation back to their cli- 
ents—the advertisers of associated food 
products. 

Through the contacts formed by your 
committee on economic research, the new- 
ly formed department of trade promo- 
tion is utilizing the findings of such agen- 
cies as the food research institute of 
Stanford University, the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research, the market- 
ing division, Department of Agriculture, 
the department of domestic distribution 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and many others. 

The trade promotion department real- 
izes that the economic relationship be- 
tween food industries has become so in- 
timate that every change, or every im- 
provement in the merchandising methods 
of one product, affects every other indus- 
try in some measure. It is the province 
of this committee to study how far the 
baking industry is affected by these 
changes. We must study the effect of 
the advent and growth of the various 
methods of distribution, whether through 
the retail grocer, the chain store, house 
to house delivery, or the retail baker. 
Are we to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, or will we, in a spirit of co- 
operation, intelligently study the problem 
of distribution, and find the solution? 
Will we let emergencies drive us into 
one expedient after another, or will we 
study the field of merchandising and dis- 
tribution for the whole industry, and be 
prepared to meet changing economic con- 
ditions? We know, and have been work- 
ing, certain markets for our products for 
years. What we must do is develop the 
possible markets, and the methods to 
reach these markets from within the in- 
dustry. With the assistance of the vari- 
ous agencies for research mentioned be- 
fore and the co-operation of experienced 
economists in friendly food industries, 
like those of the dairy products, meat 
packers, waxed paper manufacturers, 
grocers, yeast producers, and advertising 
agencies, the department of trade pro- 
motion is undertaking such a program 
of study with confidence in the support 
of every association member. The asso- 
ciation will then be in a position to direct 
the movement of its members into prof- 
itable markets, instead of being on the 
defensive against the encroachment of 
other industries. 

We already have available such studies 
on economic research as Dr. Taylor’s 
“Consumption, Merchandising and Ad- 


vertising of Foods,” the reports of the 
Food Research Institute, “The | ood 
Needs of the Nation in Relation to !co- 
nomic Resources,” “European Situsiion 
as Affecting the Demand for Wheat,” 
“The Coming Hard Wheat Deficiency,” 
and “Co-operative Production and \jir- 
keting,” and Dr. Eldred’s three valuable 
contributions, “Stale Bread Loss a 
Problem of the Baking Indusiry,.” 
“Bread and Flour Survey in Retail (:ro- 
cery Stores,” and “The Drift To. ard 
Commercial Baking.” There is al. a 
book on “Economic Problems of the !\ak- 
ing Industry,” which is nearly comp): ‘ed, 
and will be the only complete and au- 
thentic report of its kind yet publi-\ed, 
Special material on delivery problei). is 
being incorporated. Some of this ~ia- 
terial will also appear in an artic! on 
“Selection of Delivery Equipmen! by 
Bakers,” which will soon be publi ved 
and distributed to association mem! rs, 
This is but a partial list of the 1 ny 
that are being utilized by your de) rt- 
ment of trade promotion. 

Our problem today is marketing \ur 
product. Every member of the ass. ia- 
tion can best help himself by suppo: ng 
the trade promotion department ji: its 
efforts to solve this problem. From :ne 
to time we will ask for information, 1d 
we trust that it will be given freely nd 
promptly, and it will then be possibl« or 
the trade promotion department to ve 
in return reliable and useful informa: \n. 
Further plans and accomplishment- of 
this department will be presented du nz 
the year. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


A. L. Taggart, chairman of the ¢. i:- 
mittee on economic research, reporte 

The committee on economic resei «h 
has continued during the past year ‘o 
work with the food research institute »f 
Stanford University. Dr. J. S. Di is 
has at our request prepared a brief | }- 
stract of the activities of the food 
search institute which are of special ‘1: 
terest to the baking industry. The wok 


the institute has done during the }::t 
year is of such outstanding importa: ec 
that we take much pleasure in includi ig 


this report of Dr. Davis in our rej) rt 
for the committee: 

The work of the food research instit\\e 
in the field of the baking industry f.'! 
into three main divisions, chemical, 
tistical and economic. 

1, Dr. C. L. Alsberg is directing w: rk 
in the analysis of wheat flour, and })\r- 
ticularly the wheat starches. The fol! 
ing papers have already appeared: © \ 
Viscosimetric Study of Wheat Starch ..” 
by O. S. Rask and C. L. Alsberg; Ceri! 
Chemistry, Jan., 1924, pp. 7-26. “On ‘/ic 
Gelatinization by Heat of Wheat © 1\( 
Maize Starch,” by C. L. Alsberg and “. 
S. Rask; Cereal Chemistry, May, |''’|, 
pp. 107-115. 

2. A careful study of the census 
tistics and another large compilation of 
statistical material on the baking ind: s- 
try has been made, chiefly by Dr. H 
Kyrk. The resulting manuscripts 
awaiting revision and consideration 
publication. 

3. Dr. Wilfred Eldred has contin\: | 
to work on the economic problems of | \¢ 
baking industry, which will be sumn 
ized in a volume on this subject to 
completed probably in the summer 
1925. This volume will attempt a st 
ment of the more important econo 
problems facing the baking indu- 
which appear to be in need of furt 
analysis and detailed research. It 
hoped that such a statement will sti) 
late discussion and perhaps lead to 
operative attack upon its problems fr 
within the industry. The following 4 
cles on particular phases of the subj: 
have been written by Dr. Eldred: “Bre 
and Flour Survey of Retail Stores 
Pacific Coast States,” Western Bake. 
July, 1924, pp. 38-39. “Selection of D: 
livery Equipment by Bakers,” to appe®* 
soon in Management and Administratior 
“The Drift Toward Commercial Baking. 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 27. 
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An article by Dr. Alsberg, “The Com- 
ing Hard Wheat Deficiency,” Baking 
lechnology, February, 1924, pp. 54-58, 
should also be mentioned in this connec- 

on. 

Pressure of work in other fields of the 
institute’s activities, the absence of Dr. 
J. S. Davis in the first half of 1924, and 
the recent departure of Dr. Kyrk and 
Dr. Eldred for other positions, have 
slowed up progress in the baking indus- 


try studies. Intensive work on the sta- 
tistical and economic phases will be sus- 
pended during the coming year, but some 


progress is expected in bringing the re- 
sults toward publication. 

he food research institute has appre- 
ciated the helpful co-operation of the 
Anerican Bakers’ Association and its 
nittee on economic research, as well 
he information supplied by individual 


bak ers. 


con 

as 
Joun S. Davis. 

Your committee expresses its grateful 


»reciation of the work of the food re- 
seovch institute on behalf of the baking 


industry. It cannot emphasize too 
strongly the desirability of the most com- 
pl-le co-operation on the part of every 
mi iaber of our associaion with this insti- 
tule and its efficient investigators. 


sur committee has been in touch with 
th. work of the marketing division, De- 
p. tment of Agriculture, bureau of busi- 
research, Harvard University, the 
deoartment of domestic distribution, 
(ited States Chamber of Commerce, 
a number of other organizations the 
‘k of which has to do with the baking 
istry problem. 
Ye recommend that the work of our 
mittee be divided between the insti- 
committee and the trade promotion 
mittee. It is our opinion that the 
cts formed and data obtained will 
| of more practical value if handled 
directly by the committee affected, than 
if handled through the agency of a spe- 
committee on economic research, 


\DDRESS BY DR. SORENSEN 

rom the scientific standpoint, the out- 
st.nding feature of the convention was 
the address delivered by Dr. S. P. L. 
Sorensen, director of the Carlsberg Lab- 
oratory, Copenhagen, Denmark. Dr. 
Sorensen apologized at the outset for 
the formidable appearance of his sub- 
ject, which was “Bread Making—Hydro- 

Ion Concentration—Proteins,” and 
explained that what he proposed to dis- 
cuss was that property of flour known 
as acidity, which is really the concentra- 
tion of the hydrogen ions the flour con- 
tains. 
No brief summary of Dr. Sorensen’s 
address can be made, owing to its highly 
technical nature and the constant refer- 
ences to the elaborate series of diagrams 
with which it was illustrated. In conclu- 
sion he spoke as follows: 

\s practical bakers, you may reason- 
ably ask: “What is the use of all these 
highly specialized scientific investiga- 
tions to us?” I grant you that it would 
be ever so much simpler if we could, by 
a single line of research, find a method 
of determining the baking value of a 
given sample of flour. But the question 
as to the baking value of a flour is of 
so complicated a nature because the 
Strength represents the co-operation of 
meny different factors, of which I have 
here touched on only a few. To get to 
the bottom of the question we shall, I 
think, first have to study the importance 
of each factor separately, and this means 
a great deal of work and a great deal 
of time. It will need, on your part, as 
representing the practical side, a great 
amount of patience, and on the part of 
scientific investigators not only skill, but 
also perseverance. And, finally, it calls 
for the most intimate co-operation be- 
tween both sides. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to 
see the way in which this co-operation 
has been taken up in America, on a 
broader basis than anywhere else. I be- 
lieve that in the case of such a compre- 
hensive task as this, where individual 
effort would never suffice, co-operation is 


the only way. And I have no doubt that 
this co-operation, like the other great 
American efforts, will produce an impor- 
tant contribution to the solution of the 
great and important question of the bak- 
ing value of flour. 


“LISTENING IN” ON THE BAKING 
INDUSTRY 

At the Wednesday morning session, 
Julius Fleischmann, president of The 
Fleischmann Co., delivered a notable ad- 
dress covering his observations regard- 
ing the baking industry covering a pe- 
riod of many years. In part, he spoke 
as follows: 

If you were to ask the question, “What 
more than anything else stands out to 
show the progress of the business which 
is represented here?” I should answer 
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a business that has become stabilized, it 
is possible to produce a finished product 
of a much better quality than in a busi- 
ness where cutthroat competition pre- 
vails. 

QUALITY BREAD 


In the baking business, the quality of 
the bread has suffered through unbusi- 
nesslike methods necessary to meet this 
unbusinesslike competition. As_ these 
cases become more isolated, the baking 
business as such becomes stronger and 
stronger. Capital is now seeking an out- 
let in investing in bakery securities, a 
thing practically unknown a very short 
time ago. This should be fostered and 
encouraged for the benefit of the entire 
industry. 

I fear, however, now and then in “lis- 
tening in” that I hear a rumbling, not 
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“Its stability.” Time was when the ad- 
vent of large combinations of bakers 
and the formation of large companies 
threw terror into the hearts of the av- 
erage baker of the country. This feeling 
no longer exists, and I believe I can say 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that the working out of plans laid years 
ago, in some cases a more or less hit or 
miss plan, has helped bring about stabil- 
ity in the industry which makes for bet- 
ter security for all bakers alike, large or 
small. The retail baker has played no 
little part in this process of stabiliza- 
tion. Where he formerly spent most of 
his time “cussing” at his larger com- 
petitor, he today uses that time building 
up his own business and his own sales. 
Cutthroat competition in the main is a 
thing of the past. It is dead, and should 
remain dead. The baker of today is not 
out to pirate on the track of his com- 
petitor at any cost. He has become a 
trade builder, and a trade builder at a 
rofit. Not only does the baker profit 
oe this condition in the baking business 
today, but the public profits as well. In 


entirely audible to the ear and something 
not entirely visible to the eye, but which 
might spell the word, “self-satisfaction” 
—the greatest enemy to the man of busi- 
ness. He has only one worse enemy, 
and that is called “egotism,” but that is 
only an exaggerated form of self-satis- 
faction. When egotism arrives, it spells 
ruination. So, while we have solved 
many of the problems of the baking in- 
dustry, many more remain to be solved 
in the future than have been solved in 
the past, for we have not reached the 
goal of our destination. Always be an 
optimist, but do not let your optimism 
absorb you. 

For many years at these conventions 
we have been talking “quality bread.” 
Our opinions may differ in detail, but 
they cannot differ widely as to what is 
quality bread. Quality bread is the best 
bread that can be made commercially by 
the commercial baker and sold to the 
consumer in his community at a profit. 
If any one can challenge this definition, 
I should like to hear it. So, while we 
may differ as to just what constitutes 


quality, we canot differ in its funda- 
mental principle. Quality in this coun- 
try is often necessarily regulated by the 
character of the bread demanded by cer- 
tain populations in certain communities, 
but this does not change the definition of 
the word “quality.” 


IS OUR BREAD TOO RICH? 


’ 


I had a “bug” a little while ago which 
took the form of criticizing the quality 
of some of our bread as being too rich, 
whatever that is. My theory was that 
if a bread was made too rich, or too 
near a cake, on account of its richness 
there might be a tendency to reduce the 
consumption of bread by the individual. 
There may be something to this. In my 
present frame of mind I am not pre- 
pared to say whether there is or not, but 
I am inclined to think there is a limit to 
the richness of a loaf of bread to be 
produced without cutting the consump- 
tion of the individual who eats it. 

We have heard much about the per 
capita consumption of bread in Great 
Britain and the Continent, as compared 
to the consumption of bread in the Unit- 
ed States. These figures are not always 
correctly stated. Consideration is- not 
given to the fact that in most European 
countries, owing to the plain character 
of the bread produced, a great deal more 
flour is used in preparing a pound of 
bread than here, where we produce a loaf 
of bread of greater richness and a higher 
quality of nutrition. I had an idea if we 
would put out a plainer loaf of bread, 
more like the bread produced abroad, 
more bread would be consumed at a meal 
in connection with other foods. 

Upon a recent visit to France, where 
a great quantity of bread is consumed 
and very plain tasting bread at that, I 
judged that the sale there for such bread 
as we make here would be very limited, 
and if universally used would reduce the 
consumption of bread. The French peo- 
ple prepare their food in a very rich 
manner, and eat far richer foods that 
we do. My conclusions were that the 
plain bread was necessary in order to 
counteract the influence of the other 
rich foods. Such a condition is, of 
course, foreign to us here. I believe that 
the industry today has so far advanced 
as to leave the question of quality en- 
tirely determinable by the individual 
baker, always guarding against a ten- 
dency to too heavy a loaf in richness. 
But be sure that you get the most out 
of the material you use, and be sure also 
that you are really making the best bread 
you can make at the cost which you fig- 
ure you can stand. Do not try to emu- 
late or copy a certain brand of bread. 
Try to make something better. 

There is no complaint by the people 
against the producers of bread, as such. 
There is, in fact, an ever-increasing con- 
fidence in bakery products. Bread and 
the producers of bread have been at- 
tacked from every angle, and will again 
be attacked. Bread is a very easy thing 
to attack, but those attacks have not 
been without their wholesome effect, For 
not only have we met the attacks in the 
open, but we have always countered, and 
the counter attack has always been to 
give the people something even better 
than they were getting before, if it was 
possible to do it; and, above all, to al- 
ways give full value in the product 
which we were selling. 


PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE 

The future of the industry is only 
bound by the limit of the growth of the 
country, and to that there is no limit. 
Your business is such that it is not af- 
fected largely by good or bad times. 
Every now and then we see a slump in 
the sale of bread. Just why we have 
these slumps we have not been able to 
analyze, but we have found that they 
are merely temporary, and when the 
business comes back, it comes back in 
bigger volume than it was before. The 
limit to the consumption per capita of 
bread has not been reached. You can 
and will sell more bread to each indi- 
vidual in the future than you have sold 
to each individual in the past. I think I 
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can say to you, with a very fair knowl- 
edge of what I am talking about, that 
home baking is decreasing very rapidly, 
and will decrease more rapidly in the 
future than it has in the past. This is 
not only due to modern conditions, which 
make home baking in many cases impos- 
sible, but is more largely due to the con- 
fidence which the American people have 
at last found in the baker’s product; not 
only in the product itself, but in the 
manner in which it has been produced 
and the manner in which it is offered for 
sale. 

I am not trying to make you believe, 
because I do not believe myself, that we 
have reached perfection or anywhere near 
it, for we have not. But with the picture 
before me, and what has come to me 
from “listening in” for very many years, 
I cannot but marvel at what has been 
accomplished. While much remains to 
be done, we are rolling along so fast that 
what has yet to be done will be simple 
compared to what has been done, pro- 
vided you, who are the masters of the 
situation, do not lose your perspective. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The work of the Research Laboratories 
of the American Institute of Baking was 
summarized by C. B. Morison, assistant 
director, as follows: 

The scientific and technical work car- 
ried on in the laboratories of the insti- 
tute has embraced a rather extensive 
field of study and investigation, which 
has taxed the capacity of our resources 
in equipment and personnel. The neces- 
sity for using the institute bakery al- 
most exclusively for the instruction of 
students in the School of Baking in or- 
der to meet the requirements of the 
school curriculum has resulted in much 
inconvenience to members of the scien- 
tific staff, who are obliged to arrange 
their experimental shop runs in accord- 
ance with the school shop schedule. The 
baking equipment of the cereal labora- 
tory is at present sufficient to carry on 
the service work, but is inadequate for 
the experimental test baking required for 
other investigations. The institute is 
greatly in need of further laboratory 
and large scale baking facilities, and the 
proposed baking laboratory to be locat- 
ed in the south room of the basement is 
most essential for the more efficient con- 
duct of our work. 

Inquiries and requests for information 
and co-operation have been constantly 
received from our members, the allied 
trades, and others, such as educational 
and scientific institutions, which require 
in most cases time and special research 
in the laboratories and library in order 
that this information may be obtained. 

Such demands made on our labora- 
tories and scientific staff have been in- 
creasingly greater as the work on the in- 
stitute has become better known to our 
members and the public at large. At 
present we have reached the limit of our 
resources in personnel and laboratory 
facilities for these investigations, and 
during the next year it will be impera- 
tive to thoroughly consider ways and 
means of overcoming this handicap in 
resources if the laboratory work is to 
be greatly extended. 

It is probably not generally appre- 
ciated that the laboratory work of the 
institute has included not only the ana- 
lytical control of the materials, processes 
and products of the baking industry, but 
also the study of new products and 
processes, and also studies on what may 
be termed the pure theory of the sub- 
ject. The latter phase of the work is 
generally classified as pure research or 
fundamental studies, which may or may 
not appear to have any direct influence 
on the practical aspects of the baking 
process. 

With our present resources it is im- 
possible to support such research studies 
to any great extent, and for this reason 
our laboratory work during the past year 
has been focused on problems of imme- 
diate interest within the industry. The 
fostering of special fundamental research 
projects in university laboratories by the 


institute, as has been done in previous 
years at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the University of Min- 
nesota in co-operation with the National 
Research Council, has resulted in several 
valuable contributions on fundamental 
biological and _ biochemical | problems, 
which have been referred to in previous 
reports. 

This policy of co-operative research in 
fundamentals cannot be carried on fur- 
ther unless it can be supported by ade- 
quate funds. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The report of the institute’s research 
laboratories, for the period Aug. 1, 1923, 
to July 31, 1924, deals with the subjects 
of nutrition, nutrex bread, vitamix, sand- 
wiches, special breads, gluten bread, 
milk bread, cerelose, and lactic acid, and 
includes a study of biscuit used for ani- 
mal feeding, a nutritional study of vito- 
vim bread, a nutritional study of pow- 
dered milk used in bread making, a nu- 
tritional study of the crust vs. the crumb 
of bread, a nutritional study of wheat 
bread, a .nutritional study of some of 
the common foods as compared with 
bread, a study of the amount and kind 
of bread in relation to an adequate diet, 
a nutritional study of baking powder 
biscuit vs. yeast bread, a study of the 
keeping quality of milk bread, a consid- 
eration of the effect of free chlorine in 
the water used for bread making, a 
statement on the composition of baking 
materials and consideration of the uni- 
form standard methods of analysis. 

TECHNICAL AND SERVICE LABORATORIES 

The work of the technical and service 
laboratories, the report continues, has 
proceeded along the lines referred to in 
the last annual report. The total num- 
ber of samples examined by the labora- 
tories was 4,415 over the period Aug. 1, 
1923, to July 31, 1924, including the 
samples analyzed for the Wahl-Henius 
Institute according to the arrangement 
made with it for this service. 


CEREAL LABORATORY 


The work of the cereal laboratory, in 
charge of O. W. Hall, has again seen a 
very substantial increase in volume. 
There were 933 samples of flour analyzed 
and baked, an increase of 15% per cent 
over the number handled last year. The 
greatest increase, however, was in bread 
samples, of which there were 1,886, or 
124 per cent more than last year. 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORIES 


The analytical laboratories, in charge 
of W. C. Luckow, have examined 1,596 
samples, including ‘those of the Wahl- 
Henius Institute, during the past year. 
The classification of the samples exam- 
ined is similar to that reported last year, 
and includes both baking and technical 
ingredients. 

The examination and registration of 
baking materials is a highly important 
function of the institute. At present we 
have registered 101 products as reliable 
baking ingredients. All have been an- 
alyzed and subjected to baking tests, 

A conservative attitude has _neces- 
sarily been adopted in regard to regis- 
tration. Only ingredients of proven mer- 
it can be registered, and for this reason 
the list is not a large one. Various 
preparations, for which extravagant and 
misleading claims are made, have come 
to our attention. “Flagrant misrepre- 
sentation and claims have been exposed 
in the past, and this policy will be con- 
tinued. At present there are a number 
of products offered to bakers, ranging 
from materials claimed to be “yeast 
foods” to so-called “dough assistants” 
and “vitamin” preparations. 

Such products should be eliminated as 
constituents of bread, not only from the 
legal and technical standpoint, in many 
cases, but also from the high price 
charged for common ingredients in com- 
binations which serve no useful purpose. 
So-called “secret” preparations are usual- 
ly frauds. The honest manufacturer 
has no reason to conceal the ingredients 
of a yeast food or bread improver, since 
the constituents of such products are 
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in general well known and can be readily 
determined in their essentials by labora- 
tory examination. Legitimate and re- 
liable bread ingredients used with tech- 
nical skill are the “secrets” of successful 
bread making, and not nostrums or 
panaceas developed for selling purposes. 
The registration plan of the institute 
should be a useful factor in the problem 
of eliminating such materials from the 
shop. 

The bacteriological laboratory, in 
charge of H. E. Turley, has examined 
many samples of yeast and other biologi- 
cal material during the past year in con- 
nection with service work for members 
and including the samples of the Wahl- 
Henius Institute. The total number of 
samples examined has been 1,068. The 
service work for the members has in- 
cluded the testing of yeast for purity, 
the bacterial examination of milk and its 
products, ice cream, flour, and the de- 
termination of infections, such as mold 
and rope. 


BALANCE SHEET 
The balance sheet, as of Aug. 31, 1924, 
was as follows: 


ASSETS 
Treasurer’s account ........... $13,639.78 
Secretary’s account ........... 1,397.00 
POC GRAD. ccc cece tvvecevecece 200.00 
$15,236.78 
Accounts receivable— 
BeMeol Cwltiom .cccccccecececss $150.00 
Analytical and service sales.... 590.85 
Baking Technology subscrip- 
Peer rer ee eee 49.50 
$790.35 
Less: reserve for bad debts.. 90.99 
$699.36 
Accrued fellowship payments... 2,500.00 
$3,199.36 
Accounting systems (inventory)... 390.00 
EMGUFERMOO .ccccccccescsececeeseces 201,41 
Association furniture and fix- 
DD otcckece,  <enbekecheahe $2,604.37 
Institute laboratory equipment. 9,123.25 
Institute school equipment.... 2,084.83 


Institute furniture and fixtures 2,244.24 


$16,056.69 
Less: reserve for depreciation. 3,912.34 


$12,144.35 
EAWCRSH ROOMS 2c ccrcrcavercns 561.56 


$12,705.91 


WHA) GONE 0.0.0.0 v0 0650000000902% $31,733.46 
LIABILITIES 
Du Pont fellowship ........... $729.24 
Dues, Jan. 1, 1925, to June 30, 

BORO cevevceescesccecscscecs 62.50 
Tuition paid in advance (Sep- 

COMDEF GIAKS) .ccccccscececs 1,550.00 
Corn Products fellowship ..... 1,666.72 
Merrell-Soule fellowship ...... 250.00 
POD: 6406 0640 bose sweet ees 2,000.00 

$6,258.46 
Net worth—available ......... $15,236.78 
Net worth—unavailable ...... 10,238.22 

$25,475.00 

i ee $31,733.46 
Accounts receivable—duesg July 1, 

1934 to Dec. 31, 1924 ............ $6,962.40 


Not carried on books— 
Dues Jan. 1, 1924, to June 30, 1924 1,330.20 
Dues July 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1923 361.50 





$8,654.10 


THE ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 

The outstanding feature of the entire 
convention is, of course, the wonderful 
advertising exhibit. This comprises all 
kinds of advertising, good, bad and in- 
different, covering newspaper, magazine, 
billboard, window display, car cards, etc. 
The American Bakers’ Association was 
engaged for many months in collecting 
the material, and the exhibit is compre- 
hensive and intensely interesting. 

The big national advertisers, such as 
The Fleischmann Co., Washburn Crosby 
Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers, and others, which have 
spent millions in outdoor advertising, 
have given of their best to the exhibit. 

The Fleischmann display consists of 
eight charts covering the history of its 
national bread advertising since 1918. It 
gives examples of magazine advertise- 
ments, street car cards and miniature 
poster designs. The charts also include 
an exhibit of material supplied to bak- 
ers for their individual advertising. 
“Yeast for Health,” advertising that the 
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company has used extensively during 
the last year or two and which has hy Iped 
to impress the consumer with the value 
of Fleischmann’s yeast as a food, and 
which naturally carries its own signifi. 
cance as to the value of yeast in |reaq 
making; also a map depicting the extent 
of the company’s poster advertisiny to. 
day. There are two special exhibit 
pieces, one a painting of a representa- 
tive city, indicating how the Fleisch- 
mann poster display for bakers’ |read 
carries its message to the entire pojula- 
tion of the city. The other is a colossal 
map of the United States, intended to 
visualize the nationwide effort The 
Fleischmann Co. has been makiny for 
the past six years to stimulate the con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread. 

Elmer L. Cline, of the Taggart !ak- 
ing Co., and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the 


American Institute of Baking, -)ent 
months in accumulating the various 
pieces of advertisements that went into 


the exhibit. They were assemble! at 
the institute headquarters in Chi-igo, 
where they were mounted and shi)ped 
to Atlantic City. 

The exhibit is divided into two ¢1::.ses, 


one of bakers’ advertising, whic!, in- 
cludes not only newspaper advert!.ing, 
but also bread inserts, announce: ent 
cards, recipe slips, booklets, calen:iurs, 
etc. The second section is whii is 


known as “Bread-and—” adverti-ing. 
This includes the yeast advertising, : \ill- 
ing, toast and toaster, raisin bread, «ike 


and pie, bread and butter, bread ind 
milk, bread and meat, bread and cli «se, 
and bread and spread campaign, -.ch 


as the jam manufacturers and oljers 
have used during the past year or ‘wo 
to increase the consumption of w cat 
products. This group is particularly in- 
teresting and comprehensive. 

The window display and store ad\er- 
tising material includes many sami:les 
of work prepared by such well-known 
companies as the W. E. Long Co. and 
the Schulze Advertising Service. Tivse 
concerns have specialized on bakery «d- 
vertising for years, and their sam))les 
form an important part of the exhihit. 
This is the first time that bakers have 
been given an opportunity to discuss «d- 
vertising problems and study them in «ll 
their numerous phases. The association 
is to be congratulated for having inauzu- 
rated such an important addition to its 
many services rendered the bakers, nd 
steps have been taken, it is understood, 
to make this exhibit permanent at the 
headquarters of the American Insti(vte 
of Baking at Chicago. 

Among the allied organizations w)iich 
contributed material to the exhibit, «-ide 
from those mentioned, were: Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco; Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati; G. B. Lewis “o.. 
Watertown, Wis; Corn Products Reiin- 
ing Co., New York; Kalamazoo (Miv)).) 
Vegetable Parchment Co; Golden S!ite 
Milk Products Co., San Francisco; [.i!)- 
erty Yeast Corporation, Long Island, N. 
Y; Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y: 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., \!'l- 
waukee, Wis; Quality Bakers of Anvr- 
ica, New York; Blackman Co., Inc., \:w 
York; John O. Powers Co., New York: 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago; I! \r- 
rison-Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis. 


FLEISCHMANN CONFERENC! 

The Fleischmann representation \'s 
the largest on record. The company !)!d 
its annual sales conference last week ‘1 
New York, winding:up with a day’s «''! 
ing at Julius Fleischmann’s home ° 
Long Island. Virtually all the compa’: 5 
general agents and _ executive he ‘'s 
throughout the United States and © 1- 
ada were present, and they stayed o'r 
to take in the convention and act as h.-'s 
on Fleischmann night, Sept. 24. ‘I'''s 
affair was one of the biggest priva‘c 
stunts ever attempted at a conventi:’. 
The steeple chase was hired for the ¢ 
ning by Mr. Fleischmann, and all ‘"° 
attractions were free to the guests. -‘ 
parently every one participated. Th 
was dancing and fun galore, with | 
freshments aplenty. 
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TOLEDO 

Business with the mills is quite satis- 
factory, and some describe it as very 
good, The volume of booking over op- 
erations has been steadily increasing. 
For instance, in one case reported, the 
mill was running for a_ considerable 
period at full time and maintaining an 
average of about 30,000 bbls in bookings, 
which have now increased to 70,000. 

oth domestic and export sales are be- 
ing made to established trade. This ex- 
port business is going to the mills which 
have cultivated it, and done the pre- 
liminary work the last few years by 
keeping their brands alive in United 
Kingdom markets. 

very market is taking some flour. 
Every once in a while one hears of some 
other mill which has not sold, until re- 
cently, for delivery beyond 60 days. 
Mills are selling now for a little longer 


tine. The situation is healthy. Margins 
have shrunk somewhat, but are still am- 
ple, and represent a fair conversion 
ch rge. 


rhe outstanding feature is perhaps the 
unusual demand for clears and low 
grades, with relatively better prices than 
for patents, some mills are unable to 
take care of all this trade that is of- 
fered them, included in which is some 
urgent demand from abroad. There is 
no particular complaint about shipping 
directions, because the mills are not sold 
fur ahead and are running to capacity, 
or at their normal rate. 

eed is holding up well, both in price 
and demand, in spite of increased output 
and the fact that Canada is a low seller 
in New England, Compared with other 
feeds, millfeed is too cheap, and this is 
an argument for expecting higher prices 
if it is properly merchandised. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.29% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 19. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted Sept. 19 at $6.25@6.35 bbl, local 
springs $7.10@7.40, local hard winters 
$6.70 in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $29@ 
30.25 ton, mixed feed $31@32, and mid- 
dlings $33@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, 
these prices being a trifle higher than a 
week ago. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
; output activity 
WODt, SOGOD: kei in oo 885su00e 45,500 95 
Previgde WOOK. .sccssccveces 45,600 95 
iy | = aa 41,000 86 
SO POE cava vaceces 34,200 71 
Three years ago ........... 28,400 59 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

; No. bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 14-20 .... 20 108,000 94,865 87% 
Previous week. 27 160,710 123,746 77 
Year a@ ...0< 17 118,200 94,800 82 
Two years ago. 20 129,600 80,481 62 

EVANSVILLE 


the flour market is only fairly active. 
There is a better export demand for 
flour, with some orders executed. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots, Sept. 20: best patent $7.90 
@8, first. patent $7.50, straights $6.25@ 
7.10; Kansas, $8; spring, $9. Clears, in 
— firsts $5.40@5.85, secorids $5.15@ 
a. 


Millfeed in active demand, prices 
showing an advance. Quotations, based 
Evansville, 100-Ib sacks, carload lots, 





Sept. 20: bran, $28@29 ton; mixed feed, 
$31@32; shorts, $33. 


NOTES 

Harry Beggs, of the Continental Flour 
Mills, Vincennes, was here last week. 

L. O. Pack, representing the Phoenix 
Flour Mills, this city, and well known 
over the South, is ill at the Veterans’ 
hospital, Memphis, after undergoing a 
surgical operation, caused by an injury 
received during the World War. 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade is moving along much 
the same week after week, buyers keep- 
ing stocks about even with demand. 
Flour mills are offering freely to induce 
more booking. Dealers and jobbers re- 
port better collections and conditions 
improving for fall trade. Standard pat- 
ents on Sept. 20 averaged $7.75 for soft 
wheat flour and around $7.50 for bakers. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving in a more 
or less restricted manner. Average stocks 
are considered small for the season, but 
business has a better outlook than for 
many years. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady, but 
are on the increase, as most of the oil 
mills throughout Georgia are now operat- 
ing. The old meal stocks are about ex- 
hausted. Seven per cent meal was mov- 
ing Sept. 20 at $36, Atlanta, and around 
$35, Georgia common rate points. Cot- 
tonseed hulls were moving rather freely 
at $13 loose, and $15.50 in sacks. Stocks 
are increasing with the season’s grind 
of seed. Farmers are selling seed about 
as fast as cotton is ginned. 

Hominy was steady around $47 on 
Sept. 20, but is moving slowly. 

Hay receipts are about normal. Stocks 
are generally small. However, some 
merchants and jobbers have booked up 
for early shipments to arrive in the next 
two or three weeks, in anticipation of in- 
creased demand. 

Bulk corn was in good demand on 
Sept. 20 at $1.42 for No. 2 white. Stocks 
are very small. Oats were in fair de- 
mand at around 62c for No, 2 white. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


PITTSBURGH 

Business in the flour market for the 
week ending Sept. 20 was reported as 
much improved over the previous week. 
Wheat fluctuations, while tending lower, 
were not sufficient to bring about any 
change in flour values. Local mill agents 
quoted a steady tone to the market. 
There were but few large buyers in the 
market, the tendency of consumers being 
to buy for immediate requirements and 
to hold off as long as possible in placing 
orders for future needs. 

Prices are being well maintained. 
There is no disposition on the part of 
mills to shade prices, even in the face 
of considerable temptation to do so. The 
spring wheat movement is just about to 
get under way in volume, and it is the 
opinion of some in the trade that the 
pressure of these supplies will cheapen 
values. 

Sales of new Kansas patents have been 
rather good the past week. The trade in 
soft wheat flour was fair. There was 
little activity in entire wheat and graham 
flours. Rye flour was in fair demand, 
with prices slightly higher. 

Quotations, Sept. 20: spring wheat first 
patent $7.50@8.50, standard patent $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7@7.50, 
standard patent $6.50@7.50, clears $6@ 
6.50, all in cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.50@6, bulk; pure white rye 
$5.50@5.75, pure medium rye $5@5.40, 
pure dark rye $4.25@4.50. 

Millfeed showed little activity. Book- 
ings were light and for immediate de- 
livery. Quotations, Sept. 20: standard 








middlings, $382@83; flour middlings, 
$37.50@38.50; spring wheat bran, $30@ 
31; red dog, $46; cottonseed oil meal, 43 
per cent protein $49.50@50.50, 36 per 
cent protein $44.50@45.50; dairy feed, 
16 per cent protein, $45.25@46.25. 

Corn and oats were in fair demand. 
Quotations, Sept. 20: No. 2 yellow shelled 
corn $1.33@1.34, No. 3 yellow $1.32@ 
1.33; No. 2 white oats 56@57c, No. 3 
white oats 55@56c. 


NOTES 

W. H. Lowe, of the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., is at Cincinnati, attending the grain 
dealers’ convention. 

A. D. Adam, who for 20 years was 
engaged in the baking business at Moll- 
town, Pa., died there Sept. 17, aged 72. 

Suit for $25,000 damages has been in- 
stituted against the Ward Baking Co. 
by Frank W. Schaffer, who claims that 
a truck owned by the Ward company 
wrecked his automobile near Carnegie, 
Pa., Sept. 5. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president and 
general manager Duluth Universal Mill- 
ing Co., Duluth, Minn., S. B. Fairbank, 
president Judith Milling Co., Hobson, 
Mont., and H. J. Owens, vice president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
called on the trade here recently. 

C. C. Larus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Millers in this territory are still sing- 
ing their song of good cheer. Compara- 
tively little business is being sought by 
personal visits to consumers. It is not 
as if millers merely said “Presto,” and 
business developed, but there has not 
been the grilling perseverance expended 
that has been necessary in times past to 
get orders. Considerable spot orders are 
being received, and many shipping direc- 
tions on purchases previously filed. 

Production continues at a high rate, 
although figures for the week are not up 
to the standard of those set the previous 
week. Output ran considerably over 
13,000 bbls, however. Outstate millers 
report that business is improving with 
the season’s advance. Additionally, most 
millers say that future deliveries are be- 
ing booked at a good rate. Millers are 
anticipating future increase by laying 
aside what they can spare of the product 
at present. 

Trade has developed over an unusually 
large territory. Inquiries are still being 
received for export business, but little 
has been done. Some stuff has gone 
abroad in the last few weeks, but it has 
been of inconsequential volume. 

Feed is not so active as flour, but re- 
vival of life is being evidenced, and man- 
ufacturers anticipate livelier competition 
and much better business. 

Millers are not showing any disposi- 
tion to lower prices to any considerable 
degree. As a rule they are maintaining 
quotations on a line with the price of 
grains. 

There has been no particular change 
in the grain market at Indianapolis. All 
soft red wheat is showing a good de- 
mand, and most stuff of this class re- 
ceived is finding a ready outlet. Corn is 
selling fairly steady, considering the 
shakeup received by coarse grains in the 
Chicago market. Yellow is in best de- 
mand and selling at a premium of Ic. 
No. 2 white is wanted, but No. 4 grade 
and under are selling at a discount. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Sept. 20: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.27@1.29%, No. 2 
hard $1.20@1.24; corn, No. 2 white 
$1.0914@1.11, No. 3 white $1.0814@1.10, 
No. 2 yellow $1.10@1.12, No. 3 yellow 
$1.09@1.10%, No. 2 mixed $1.07@1.08%4, 
No. 3 mixed $1.06@1.071%4; oats, No. 2 
white 45@46c, No. 3 white 43% @45c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Beek. BAGO xcs uccccasovses 13,900 69 
Previous week ............ 14,637 73 
pe Pere rer Ere ee 13,100 65 
PwWO VERIO OHO oo cccccecies 12,116 61 


Inspections for the week ended Sept. 
20: wheat, 105,000 bus in, against 16,000 
out; corn, 276,000 in, 118,000 out; oats, 
276,000 in, 170,000 out; rye, 14,000 in, 
5,000 out. 

Stocks in store, Sept. 20, with compari- 
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sons: wheat, 763,235 bus against 811,170; 
corn, 196,920 against 158,000; oats, 658,- 
120 against 158,000; rye, 50,470 against 
4,200. 

NOTES 

The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Indianap- 
olis Board of Trade Building, Sept. 30, 
with a dinner at the Hotel Lincoln in 
the evening. Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent Millers’ National Federation, will 
be the principal speaker. 

A soy bean harvesting machine which 
has been invented and made by Gus Bill- 
man, a Shelby County farmer, will be 
tested on his farm in a few days. A 
preliminary trial indicated success for 
the machine, which is designed to cut 
two rows at one time. ‘The bean plants 
are drawn by an elevator into a cylinder, 
where, by means of rows of concave 
teeth, the beans are hulled. The plant 
and dirt are blown from the machine by 
fans. 

Curis O. Arpion. 


NASHVILLE 

A quiet tone prevails in the demand 
for flour from the Southeast. Specifica- 
tions on contracts have improved, and 
are generally satisfactory. Mills are ex- 
periencing somewhat better running time, 
and business is up to normal. 

Little change is noted in prices, and 
quotations Sept. 20 were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $8@8.45; standard or regular pat- 
ent, $7.40@7.75; straight patent, $6.95 
7.25; first clears, $5.50@5.75. 

Rehandlers report routine demand for 
flour, with steady market. Prices on 
Sept. 20: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $6.75@ 
7.25. 

Millfeed is reported in excellent de- 
mand at somewhat stronger prices. Prac- 
tically all mills are sold ahead, with 
stocks available for immediate shipment 
light, and spot market rather tight. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 20: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.0.b., Ohio River points, 
$28@30; standard middlings or shorts, 
$32@34. 

The cash wheat market has a strong 
tone, with No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 
quoted Sept. 20 at $1.51@1.52 at Nash- 
ville. Receipts of. wheat at mills con- 
tinue in fair volume. 

Demand remains quiet for corn meal, 
with an easier tone. Prices, Sept. 20: 
bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.95@3.05; unbolted, $2.85 
@2.95. 

Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern flour mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. TIS .cccsce 156,720 108,547 69.2 
Previous week ... 176,220 114,060 64.7 
BOOP GOO ccccccss 209,580 162,422 77.4 
Two years ago... 169,530 107,757 63.6 
Three years ago.. 227,430 144,879 63.7 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 20 Sept. 13 

AS ee ee 23,000 18,200 

le ee er 419,000 450,000 

Sy MN ave 6 46.5 0 5-40 0-0-8 48,000 51,000 

TO, DE cccccccecucens 492,000 459,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 182 cars. 

The Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Middlesboro, Oct. 
6-8. E. A. Kenzig, president, announces 
an excellent program. 

C. Powell Smith, president J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and his 
family, have returned home after spend- 
ing their summer vacation in Europe. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market is without special 
feature. Buyers are not apprehensive of 
higher prices, and only routine trading 
is passing. Jobbers and brokers operat- 
ing in North Carolina report business 
somewhat stimulated on account of bet- 
ter conditions resulting from the move- 
ment of tobacco and cotton. Nearly all 
mills have advanced their quotations 
10@15c, but in many cases are accept- 
ing old prices in order to close sales. 
Quotations, Sept. 20: northwestern spring 
wheat flour $8@8.40, with advertised 
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brands $8.70@8.90; Kansas family pat- 
ents $7.70@7.90, bakers patents $7.30@ 
7.50; winter wheat fancy top patents $7 
@7.25, standard patents $6.75@7. 

Feed prices are not materially changed. 
The trade reports a fair increase in busi- 
ness due to general improvement in Car- 
olina conditions. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 20: fancy winter flour middlings, 
$37@38; standard bran, $34@34.50; 
standard middlings, $33.50@34; red dog, 
$43@44. 

The Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traf- 
fic Commission has advised grain and 
feed dealers to route their Carolina ship- 
ments from Ohio territory through Ashe- 
ville, rather than through Virginia cities, 
due to tariffs which increase the cost of 
distribution through the latter channel. 


Josepn A. Lesuie. 





BALTIMORE 


Flour hangs fire at current rates, Ex- 
port trade continues to pay compara- 
tively good prices for near-by soft win- 
ter straight, but domestic buyers show 
little or no interest in offerings of any 
kind or description except where obliged 
to fill some urgent need. Considerable 
flour, spring and hard and soft winter, 
was bought here in scattered lots at low 
prices on the quiet about two weeks ago, 
when wheat was selling 5@8c lower than 
now, but it has been hard work to make 
any impression on buyers since then. 

A fancy North Dakota standard pat- 
ent which only recently was selling to 
out-of-town trade at $7.50, cotton, while 
local buyers were obtaining satisfactory 
stock at $7, cotton, is now going at $7.25 
in a moderate way to established trade, 
while competing brands of similar qual- 
ity in instances are being held up to 
$7.50. The change is due to the fact 
that the North Dakota flour is now made 
from its own native new crop wheat, and 
if its competitors don’t look out it will 
soon be getting all the business. Few 
take any stock in the talk of colossal 
exports. 

Closing prices, Sept. 20, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $7.65@ 
7.90, standard patent $7.15@7.40; hard 
winter short patent $7@7.25, straight 
$6.50@6.75; soft winter short patent 
$6.60@6.85, straight (near-by) $5.85@ 
6.10; rye flour, white $6.10@6.35, dark 
$5.200@5.45. City mills’ jobbing prices: 
spring patent, $8.75; winter patent, 
$7.70; winter straight, $7.20. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
48,696 bbls, 32,048 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 23,428 
bbls. 

City mills are running full on old or- 
ders but report demand less active, ex- 
port and domestic. They have made no 
change in their prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Millfeed is easier on spring bran and 
firmer on red dog; otherwise unchanged, 
and lifeless throughout. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton, Sept. 20: spring 
bran, $30.50@31; soft winter bran, $82@ 
33;.standard middlings, $33@34; flour 
middlings, $37@38; red dog, $44@45; 
city mills’ middlings, $34. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 
higher, but less active. Closing prices, 
Sept. 20: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.41%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35% ; 
September, $1.355%; new southern on 
grade, No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35%4, 
No. 3 $1.32%, No. 4 $1.281%4, No. 5 
$1.24144; range for week of new southern 
by sample, $1.12@1.36. 

Of the 680,145 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 20, 677,152, 
mostly domestic, went to export eleva- 
tors. Exports were 351,786 bus, 47,916 
of which were Canadian. Stocks are. 
1,666,820 bus, 1,479,113 domestic and 
187,707 Canadian. Receipts of new 
southern wheat from July 3 to Sept. 20 
were 1,013,167 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Sept. 20: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.35; oats, 
No. 2 white domestic 57c, No. 3 white 
domestic 56c. 

NOTES 

W. G. Patten, secretary-treasurer 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., was a 
recent visitor to this market. 

The City Baking Co., a local combina- 
tion of leading bakers, is doing some ex- 
tensive, expensive and artistic full-page 
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advertising in the Baltimore daily papers 
anent the merits of both its pies and 
bread. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, has 
returned from an extended trip to 
Europe, accompanied by his wife. 

Most if not all the leading bakers of 
Baltimore expect to attend the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association at Atlantic City 
this week. 


Cecil R. Hornby, with Norris & Co, 
grain exporters of New York and Win- 
nipeg, has been here for a few days su- 
pervising grain clearances from this port 
for his firm. 

H. Frank Mellier, of Hayward & Co., 
brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, has gone to Atlantic City to see 
his sister and incidentally to take a 
peep-in at the bakers’ convention. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
will hold its third annual handicap golf 
tournament beginning Sept. 22 and end- 
ing Oct. 10. There are two trophies, a 
large silver loving cup, suitably inscribed, 
for the winner, and a miniature silver 
loving cup as the booby or consolation 
prize. 

Rufus E. McCosh, of R. E. McCosh 
& Co., millers’ agents covering this and 
adjacent territory, has as his guest N. 
L. Hensley, vice president Lindsborg 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. The 
two will attend the bakers’ convention 
at Atlantic City. 

Delegates from Baltimore to the twen- 
ty-eighth annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, to be held 
at Cincinnati, Sept. 22-24, include David 
H. Larkin, chief grain inspector of the 
Chamber of Commerce, J. A. Manger, 
William B. F. Hax, John A. Peterson 
and Oscar M. Gibson. 

It is announced that the United States 
Shipping Board has selected the Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation to op- 
erate its ships exclusively from north 
Atlantic ports to Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp, this being in line with the board’s 
policy to eliminate competition with it- 
self by merging competing lines into one 
agency, as it seems has been successfully 
done in the case of the United Kingdom 
service. The Black Diamond Corpora- 
tion has built up a large business out of 
Baltimore, New York and Boston with 
Rotterdam and Antwerp. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting in the directors’ room 
of the Chamber of Commerce on Sept. 
15. The attendance was small, and the 
only business of importance transacted 
was the appointment by President Myers 
of the following committees to arrange 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, to be held 
in this city next June: finance committee, 
Charles M. Trueheart, A. W. Mears and 
Stanley G. Erdman; committee on ar- 
rangements, Walter A. Frey, Wilbur 
Behymer, Charles Minnigerode, C. Em- 
merich Mears and Robert C, Neu; com- 
mittee on hotel reservations, William H. 
Hayward, Roger E. Lewis and J. Na- 
thaniel McCosh. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





TO WIDEN STOCK HOLDING 
IN GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A campaign to 
give wider spread to the stock of the 
Grain Marketing Co. recently formed 
by the consolidation of several large 
concerns is expected to be under way at 
once, Due to a provision of the laws un- 
der which the company operates, a larg- 
er membership is essential to the most 
complete success, according to advices 
reaching here. 

The difficulty is said to be that the 
company is receiving offerings of grain 
far beyond the legal limits of its char- 
ter. Under both the Illinois act and the 
Capper-Volstead act the company may 
handle grain for nonmembers up to an 
amount equal to the grain received from 
its members. It therefore becomes nec- 
essary to increase the membership. 

Only the co-operatives participate in 
the patronage dividends. Both the Cap- 
per-Volstead law and the Illinois act 
authorize the payment of dividends on 
stock up to 8 per cent. 

Cuarues C. Hart. 
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WHOLE WHEAT PROPAGANDA 


The American Bakers’ Association is 
to be commended for the backfire recent- 
ly started on those who have for a long 
time been carrying on a reckless cam- 
paign against the use of white flour. 
The millers will do well to take a hand 
in this counter assault. The reply made 
by the secretary of the American Bakers’ 
Association was directed toward mis- 
statements in the syndicated editorial of 
a very well-known publicist. 

Under ordinary circumstances the mis- 
information contained in the editorial 
mentioned would be charged up to the 
misfortune of a dull day which forced 
its author to rack his brain for some- 
thing to write about. That sometimes 
happens to the individual who is under 
contract to deliver a “piece” for publica- 
tion with daily regularity, but the writer 
in coping with such a dilemma should 
always be sure of the responsibility of 
his intellect under strain. 

“Out looking for an idea,” which is a 
common expression in circles where pro- 
fessional writers commingle, it would 
seem that the author of this vicious bit 
of editorial fiction suddenly found his 
idea without scientific research. Those 
who are responsible for this unwarrant- 
ed, untruthful propaganda regarding 
white flour have heretofore been more 
cautious in their language. 

In fnilder forms this false doctrine has 
been going out of Washington for years. 
It has been fathered by men, reputable 
persons at that, who made their reputa- 
tions in the government service and then 
discovered that they could sell themselves 
more advantageously in private employ- 
ment. The so-called health columns of 
several magazines afford the outlet for 
these individuals, sometimes calling them- 
selves chemists, sometimes scientists, and 
sometimes just ordinary doctors of med- 
icine. 

The usual method of attack is to warn 
the anxious inquirer for health informa- 
tion that he should at once place him- 
self on a strict diet based upon whole 
wheat bread. This is a way of telling him 
that the continued use of white bread 
will bring certain death. 

This form of instruction is being car- 
ried into millions of homes every month, 
or every week, by some of the leading 
magazines of the country. Not only are 
the foremost periodicals unwittingly per- 
mitting themselves to be used as the in- 
struments of such bogus preachments, 
but a few of the official health bureaus 
of states and municipalities are indulg- 
ing in the same sort of indoctrination. 

“Oh, so you are interested in flour 
milling?” a friend said some time ago to 
The Northwestern Miller correspondent. 
“Well, by all means,” the friend ven- 
tured, “you should be on the mailing 
list of *’ and the health depart- 
ment of a certain large city was men- 
tioned. 

But little investigation was required to 
disclose that this particular health de- 
partment was busying itself mostly with 
putting out pamphlets showing that every 
child should be brought up on whole 
wheat bread and that every old person 
could prolong his or her life by keeping 
away from white flour. 

The reason that this propaganda is 
carried on is that it provides such an 
easy manner of making a living and 
encounters so little opposition. When 
the miller and the baker begin to fight, 
the story will be different and there will 
be less temptation to seek a livelihood 
in this way. 

The bakers, let it be said, could not 
be more fortunate than to have as their 
secretary and spokesman Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard. He is head and shoulders, yes, and 
waistline, above all of the self-styled 
great chemists and scientists who are 





now engaging in the business of trying 
to wreck the milling and baking ind: :stry 
for the sake of making it appear that 
for so many years science, chem'.try, 
ete., have been allowing human bv ings 
by the millions to plunge headlong into 
gastronomic ruin. 


COUNTER INFORMATION NEEDED 


The milling and baking industries. he- 
ing legitimately engaged, have perm ‘ted 
libel and slander to continue, beli:.ing 
that in the end the truth would pr: «ail. 
Ordinarily that might be expected. but 
men who find they can profit by .ys- 
tematic misrepresentation seldom re: orm 
unless met by interference of suffi ient 
impact to make them realize that hey 
are found out. 

The truth must be told. It ma_ be 
necessary to pay to get it befor: the 
public, but only the truth can baffl: the 
efforts of those who have found _ hat 
there is a market for untruth. The: is 
no better publicity for the milling ind 
baking industry than the facts « out 
white flour and white bread. It is a; pe- 
tizing information, and should be | ir- 
ried into every home and impressed |: on 
every mind. 

Just now it is more important t« ‘he 
baker than the miller that the fact. be 
known. The bakers of the country ‘re 
under investigation. The Federal T: \de 
Commission began an inquiry on Ju: 1 
under instructions from the Uz ied 
States Senate. Nothing good would or- 
dinarily be expected or hoped for fom 
this board, but there are reasons to \ve- 
lieve that the bakers will be givei an 
opportunity to be heard. There has | ven 
a change in the personnel of the « 1m- 
mission. No one knows what it mv ins, 
but it may mean that the commission will 
act as an impartial jury impanele: to 
hear the facts and decide according 

It will not do to expect too much, !ut 
at least this will be a test of whe lier 
the commission has learned that bus. css 
is entitled to a fair chance. It wil’ re- 
quire months to complete the ini iry 
and, fortunately, the action of the © n- 


mission will not be decided until « ‘ter 
the election. The investigation, as the 
bakers know, was instituted at the be ist 


of the man who is leading the soci list 
third party in the presidential con':st, 
which is worth remembering. 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKI IS 


Prevailing prices of cream mea! in 
leading corn products markets, per | ‘'- 
rel, in car lots, basis hundreds, to var us 
rate basing points, on Sept. 23, were 4s 
follows: Cairo, Ill, $5.55; St. Levis, 
$5.50; Memphis, Tenn., $5.70; L. ‘le 
Rock, Ark., $5.80; Louisiana (group !), 
$6; New Orleans, $6.05; Kansas ¢ ‘Y, 
$5.50. 








BAKERY MERGER RUMORS DENI! 

New York, N. Y.—The rumors of | k- 
ery mergers that have been current | re 
during the past week have been © '- 
phatically denied by all the compa °s 
mentioned in this connection. 

The Fleischmann Co. announced | *t 
it was interested in making yeast, | 4 
not in consolidating baking compan ‘. 
The General Baking Co. and Ward B \- 
ing Co. also issued denials. It was s* ‘|, 
however, in unofficial circles, that ‘ ¢ 
Ward Baking Co. contemplates a speeY 
retirement of its “A” stock. 

Suit has been filed in the federal co't 
by The Fleischmann Co. against the L'- 
erty Yeast Corporation, on charge of i”- 
fringement of patents and trademar:, 
and unfair competition. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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Flaxseed is continuing to come in 
slowly and, despite an exceptionally 
heavy demand for oil, fully a third of 
the country’s “eo machinery is idle 
for lack of seed. With one of the largest 
crops in the country’s history being har- 
vested, buyers of both oil and its by- 
products are unwilling to pay high 
prices, which prevents the crushers from 
advancing the prices they are willing to 
pay for the seed. Accordingly, the mar- 
ket has presented the strange phenome- 
non of gradually declining prices in the 
face of abnormally light deliveries and 
a strong demand. 

Vith the end of September approach- 
ing. only a few days are left for deliv- 
eries on September contracts, and un- 
less shipments from the farms pick up 
rap’ ily, sellers may have to pay consid- 
erable premiums for spot seed. During 
the week of Sept. 14-20, total flaxseed 
receipts at Minneapolis, Duluth and Win- 
nip-s amounted to only 682 cars, as 
ag: ist 1,085 for the same week in 1923. 
Lit::c doubt is left as to the large quan- 
tity and generally good quality of the 
flax.ced crop in the United States, but 
th: Manitoba Free Press estimate of the 
Cx.adian crop scales it down to about 
7,500,000 bus, or less than three fourths 
of (he government figure. 

 \axseed futures prices have dropped 
3 5c during the week, but are still 7@ 
10e above the low point reached early in 
the month. September reflects the de- 
mind for prompt delivery, and is about 
10¢ over December, which closed Sept. 
3 in Duluth at $2.20%, with Winnipeg 
December 194%c lower. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is rather scattered, with not much busi- 
ness reported for forward shipment at 
present prices. The export demand is 
good. With production generally lim- 
ited, crushers are not as yet accumulat- 
ing large stocks, and appear in no great 
hurry to make sales on the basis of con- 
cessions in price. 

MARKET BULLETINS 


MinNneapotis.—Demand for oil meal 
continues light, and is mostly consump- 
tive. Buyers seem rather bearish on ac- 
count of the big flaxseed crop, and be- 
lieve that heavy production here will 
bring freer offerings. Consequently, 
speculators generally will not make con- 
tracts for future supplies. Crushers are 
asking $45 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis, while 
resellers ask $44. 

DuL.uraH.—Nervousness and constant 
fluctuations feature the flaxseed market, 
selling pressure at times depressing 
prices, and slower deliveries causing up- 
ward reactions. September shows no 
change for the week, but the other fu- 
tures are off 34,.@5'4c, except for May, 
which, after a sudden 5c jump, declined 
2c to $2.29. Cash demand has absorbed 
the relatively light offerings. No. 1 spot 
is quoted 1@4¢ over September. 

Cuicaco.—The oil meal market con- 
tinues strong, but demand has fallen off, 
and sales are now scattered. However, 
fair buying was reported early last week. 
Offerings by crushers are limited, as 
they are said to have a good supply of 
directions against old contracts on hand. 
Oil meal on Sept. 20 was quoted at $46.50 
@47 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Burrato—Mills report a good export 
demand for oil meal, and are trying to 
Stabilize prices, but resellers continue to 
offer tonnage at substantial reductions 
under the nominal prices of the mills. 
Mills quote $45.50 ton or 34 per cent 
meal for prompt shipment, and $47 for 
November. Resellers are said to be of- 
fering the latter as low as $46.25. Do- 
mestic demand is not especially good for 
either prompt or future shipment. 

_ Boston.—There are liberal offers of 
linseed meal for shipment during Sep- 
tember, October, November and Decem- 
ber at $51@51.50 ton, Boston, in hun- 
dreds. Shippers apparently think the 
market is going higher, and are holding 
firm, but buyers here are all looking for 
a decline and, in consequence, the de- 
mand is very slow. No business was re- 
ported all last week. 

Lonpon, Sept. 10.—Flaxseed prices are 
slightly lower. Calcutta, spot, afloat, 
and for August and September-October 





shipment, is quoted at £22 12s 6d, with 
October-November at £22 lds. Bold 
Bombay is a trifle higher, with August- 
September and September-October at 
£23 5s. Plate flaxseed in all positions 
is quoted for London at £21; for Hull 
new crop shipments are materially low- 
er, January-February being quoted at 
£19 15s, and February-March at £19 
12s 6d. 

LiverPoot, Sept. 10.—Linseed oil cake 
is firm but quiet, as buyers have sup- 
plied their immediate needs. Firsthand 
sellers of American cake are asking £13 
ton, but a reseller here recently took 
£12 5s. Argentine linseed cake is firm 
at £13 1s 3d, but buyers are unwilling 
to pay this price, and offer 10s less. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 20, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 











Minneapolis ... 1,350 2,038 402 183 
ee 720 707 418 284 
Betas .ceccce 2,070 2,745 820 467 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Sept. 20, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ow Receipts—, -—In store—~ 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis. 481 715 239 27 259 14 
Duluth..... 466 422 118 -» 494 210 


Totals.... 947 1,137 357 27 753 224 


PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 





Sept. 16...$2.28% 2.25% 2.26 2.28% 2.28% 
Sept. 17... 2.27% 2.24 2.32% 2.27% 2.27% 
Sept. 18... 2.25% 2.22% 2.31% 2.26% 2.26% 
Sept. 19... 2.26% 2.23% 2.32 2.25% 2.25% 
Sept. 20... 2.26 2.23 2.35 2.25% 2.25% 
Sept. 22... 2.23% 2.22% 2.33% 2.25 2.25% 





BUCKWHEAT CROP ABOUT 
TO COME ON THE MARKET 


Harvesting of the earliest sown buck- 
wheat began in the second week of Sep- 
tember, and the cutting of the whole crop 
is expected to be completed by Oct. 1. 
A small portion of the crop that has not 
yet ripened is still subject to frost dam- 
age, but with this slight exception the 
only present risk of injury is from wet 
weather following harvest, such as that 
which has caused considerable deteriora- 
tion in the Northwest to wheat and 
other grain crops. 

The greater part of the 1924 buckwheat 
crop throughout the United States, ac- 
cording to Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., has reached maturity, 
with far less injury during the growing 
period than is usually the case. 

“With a larger acreage and a better 
condition of growth,” states the Blodgett 
company, “the buckwheat crop for the 
United States this year promises to 
exceed that of last by about 10 per cent, 
or an increase of a little less than 1,- 
500,000 bus. 

“The weather, as usual, will govern 
the movement of the crop. Under the 
most favorable conditions there might be 
free marketing by Oct. 1, while frequent 
rains could easily cause a delay of 30 
days. 

“Several months ago stocks of old crop 
buckwheat had become so nearly exhaust- 
ed that prices commenced advancing 
sharply for the few scattering lots avail- 
able. In the Minneapolis market in May, 
buckwheat sold at $2.20 cwt. Last week 
in the same market it sold at $3.60, 
equivalent to $2.16 bu for wheat. 

“First receipts from the new crop will 
undoubtedly command the extreme prices 
being paid for old crop. After existing 
urgent needs are filled and the movement 
becomes free, values should recede to a 
reasonable basis, which, however, will be 
higher than the opening prices of last 
year.” ' 

The Birkett Mills, Penn Yan, N. Y., 
state that, from a careful canvass of the 
situation in western New York and north 
central Pennsylvania, where the bulk of 
the buckwheat raised in the United States 
originates, the average reports indicate 
that the acreage is 110 per cent of nor- 
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mal, and that the condition of the crop 
is 98 per cent. 

“In similar averages heretofore taken,” 
continues the survey of the Birkett Mills, 
“we have not in many years arrived at 
a figure for a condition of above 80 per 
cent. In our opinion this indicates a 
bumper crop in New York state and 
Pennsylvania much larger than the gov- 
ernment figures would make it. The 
earliest fields are just now being cut 
(Sept. 18), and none has been threshed 
yet. The later pieces are still in danger 
of damage by frost. It will probably be 
at least three weeks before any car grain 
moves. 

“The price at which buckwheat will be 
bought is not at all settled. We hear 
many conflicting stories as to the prices 
that will be paid, varying as much as 40c 
from top to bottom; but taking into con- 
sideration the price of other coarse 
grains, it will undoubtedly bring consid- 
erably more than it did at the opening 
season last year.” 

An eastern cereal manufacturer says 
that at the recent convention of the 
Buckwheat Millers’ Association at El- 
mira, N. Y., an estimate was made of 
the average price which it would be nec- 
essary to pay farmers to move their 
grain. It was taken into account that the 
wholesale price of corn figured roughly 
$50 ton, or $2.50 cwt. Everybody made 
a private estimate at what it would be 
necessary to start paying the farmer in 
his territory, and the price averaged 
$1.93 ewt. One of the members showed 
a rather ingenious table wherein the 
starting price to the farmers for buck- 
wheat had practically equaled the aver- 
age price of corn, oats and wheat. The 
general opinion seemed to be that $2 to 
the farmer would get some buckwheat; 
that this was about the round figure they 
had in mind. It was not felt that much 
would move at $2 if the farmer had to 
pay $2.50 to replace it with corn, but 
that it would be fed. The price paid to 
the farmer at the start of 1923 was $1.76; 
1922, $1.50; 1921, $1.73. 

“The thing to remember,” states the 
manufacturer in question, “is that we 
have an extremely large, splendidly con- 
ditioned crop, starting out at too high a 
figure, and while it is a frost gamble at 
the moment, there will be more than 
enough buckwheat to go around if the 
weather is favorable.” 

Buckwheat prices on the Minneapolis 
market, Sept. 23, were nominally un- 
changed, with demand fair and offerings 
very light. Japanese was quoted at $3.50 
ewt, mixed $3.50, silver hull $3.50, sacked 
and bulkhead lots 5@10c less; to arrive 
September $2.75, first half October $2.50, 
last half October $2.25. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1217.) 
advancing market appears to retard the 
flour trade. Buyers are holding off, in 
the hope that a turn in their favor may 
develop. In consequence, the mills find 
business difficult to negotiate. Buyers 
who booked up earlier in the season are 
drawing out such contracts in preference 
to entering into new commitments. This 
business, along with what new orders 
mills can book, keeps them operating. 

The advance in durum scared off buy- 
ers. The mill booked a few orders, but 
in the main operated chiefly to load and 
deliver old contracts. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted Sept. 20 at 4@4%%c Ib in 
cottons, and durum patent c less. 

Nominal prices, Sept. 20, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: E 
924 1923 


192 
Family patent ....... 7.65@7.90 $6.40@6.55 
Bakers patent ........ 7.40@7.65 6.20@6.35 
First clear, jute ...... 5.50@6.35 5.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute .... 4.50@4.75 3.25@3.65 
The stronger undertone in rye and con- 
tinued advance to high prices on the 
crop has shut out all but local interest. 
Export buying of rye supplies keeps 
active and in large volume, which sets 
the price level. Prices, Sept. 20, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6; No. 
2 straight, $5.55; No. 3 dark, $3.90; No. 
5 blend, $5.60; No. 8 rye, $4.80. 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Bape. 14-98 ccccccdccccvces 33,735 91 
Previous week .. 35,720 97 
Bee GED cccscce 35,115 95 
Two years ago .. 37,370 101 
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One mill is not taking an active part 
in the millfeed market at present, hav- 
ing its output well sold ahead and busy 
grinding on such orders to make neces- 
sary deliveries. The other one maintains 
its selling as produced, with little or no 
accumulations for offering at any time. 
The firmer grain situation, helped by the 
light output, has a tendency to strength- 
en the millfeed market. 

Activity features the cash wheat situa- 
tion, and the large receipts find ready 
marketing at the higher price levels re- 
flected by the futures. In some cases 
the cash basis has been improved. In 
spring the export demand remains the 
outstanding feature, along with mill and 
elevator buying. Mills cover their re- 
quirement steadily in durum, and eleva- 
tors care for the overflow. Closing 
prices of dark northern on track, in 
cents, per bushel, Sept. 20: No. 1, $1.34% 
@148%; No. 2, $1.324%@146%; No. 3, 
$1.304%@142%. No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.33% @1.36%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


cm Amber durum———, Durum 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
13.. 180 @134 129 @133 127 @129 
15.. 1833 @137 132 @136 130 @132 
16.. 133% @137% 132% @136% 130% @132% 
17.. 182% @136% 131% @135% 128% @129% 
18.. 133% @137% 132% @136% 129% @130% 
19.. 134% @138% 133%@137% 130% @131\% 
20.. 133% @137% 132% @136% 129% @130% 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 20, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 





Spring ....2,638 569 1,055 1,492 149 965 
Durum ....1,977 1,622 2,574 1,267 630 2,039 
Winter .... 231 243 73 #181 eee sae 
Bonded ... 148 eee ses 93 
Totals ..4,846 2,434 3,702 2,940 779 3,004 
GOPR c:004 00 9 ee 222 oe ee 30 
Cee née ss 1,862 151 154 885 oe es 
Bonded... ae 5 ae 6 oe ee 
Rye .......2,757 871 2,105 2,565 442 1,430 
Bonded... 32 1 ee 60 oe ar’ 
Barley ....1,439 306 236 1,167 202 246 
Bonded... 19 19 ae oe rr 
Flaxseed .. 466 422 118 3894 184 166 


There have been no table offerings of 
corn in a long time, and the trade has 
discontinued quotations until conditions 
improve. Stocks made a light increase 
for the week ended Sept. 20. 

Demand for oats is holding up excep- 
tionally well, and the heavy movement is 
well taken care of. No. 3 white hold 
unchanged at 5%4c under the Chicago 
December delivery. 

An improvement in the movement of 
barley this way was a recent feature. 
Buyers wanted supplies, and held bids 
firm at the previous range, 72@86c. 

Continued strength in the rye market 
came from the bullish foreign situation 
and the urgent demand for export. Buy- 
ing to fill such requirements gradually 
braced up the undertone to such an ex- 
tent that new high price levels were 
established locally for the crop. Fu- 
tures made a net gain of 4@45c between 
Sept. 15 and 20. 


NOTES 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, president Zins- 
master Bread Co., has gone to join Mrs. 
Zinsmaster in New York, and will not 
return for several weeks. 

The steamer W. A. Amberg, of the 
M. A. Hanna line, recently loaded and 
departed for Buffalo with a record car- 
go of oats, 608,000 bus. The largest pre- 
vious cargo of American oats was 606,- 
000 bus. 

Shipping houses with eastern and for- 
eign connections have become active in 
the wheat market. Rye houses have been 
doing a big trade, with market advanc- 
ing in that commodity and demand being 
well maintained. Shipping on old con- 
tracts continues strong. 

The water rate on wheat to Buffalo 
holds steady at 2%4c bu for prompt load- 
ing; to Georgian Bay the rate is 2c. 
All grain to load in the next 10 days 
has been chartered, and more vessel ton- 
nage taken than there is grain to fill 
at the present time. Nevertheless, grain 
is rushing in as fast as the country can 
market and the railroads move it to tet- 
minals. On early delivery and storage at 
Buffalo the rate was advanced to Sc, 
with two large steamers taken at that 
figure, to load late this month and early 
October. Heavy rain and unfavorable 
weather in Canada is holding back the 
grain movement from there. 


F. G. Cartson. 
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SEATTLE 

Domestic demand is extremely quiet. 
Local trade is about normal, but outside 
trade, with the exception of California, 
is negligible. Even the California de- 
mand for north coast flours is subnormal, 
as the short spring wheat crop in the 
Pacific Northwest makes it impossible to 
meet the quotations for Kansas flour. 

There was no change in the oriental 
situation of complete lack of interest in 
American flour last week. Stocks of 
flour continue large at Hongkong, and 
distributors are selling far below re- 
placement cost. Chinese dealers, ac- 
cording to Sept. 18 cables, were selling 
standard straights at Hongkong at $5.95 
bbl, retail, against Pacific Coast mill 
offers of $6.40, ¢.i.f., less 2 per cent, and 
since then the mills have advanced the 
price to $6.80, c.i.f., less 2 per cent. 

Shanghai demand is equally apathetic, 
and a revival is not expected until there 
is a settlement of the critical war situa- 
tion. Shanghai foreign flour supplies 
must be disappearing, and when stable 
business conditions are restored a good 
demand for American flour is anticipat- 
ed. Last September nearly 300,000 bbls 
flour were shipped from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to the Orient; for the first half 
of September, 1924, not one barrel has 
moved in that direction, 

Shanghai mills, with the advantage of 
cheap native wheat, the government hav- 
ing placed an embargo on the export of 
Chinese wheat, have been quoting far 
below coast mill prices, and last week 
sold a round lot to Tientsin at $5.30 bbl, 
c.i.f., or $1.50 below the quotation for 
American flour. 

Some of the coast mills have been 
making fairly good sales to the United 
Kingdom, particularly to Glasgow. Sales 
have been made at 39s 9d@40s 6d, c.i.f., 
for export straights, though most of the 
importers refuse to pay above 39s. 
Ocean rates to the United Kingdom are 
37s 6d per long ton. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week: family patent, $7.90 
@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons, carloads, 
coast; straight, $6@6.50, in 49’s; cut-off, 
$6.20@6.60, in 49’s; bakers patent, $7.50 
@7.60, in 98's; pastry flour, $6.50@6.60, 
in 98’s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.45@8.15, in 98's. 

Dakota top patents at the close of the 
week were quoted at $8.20@8.70 bbl, car- 
loads, coast; Montana, $7.15@7.80. 

Millfeed demand is fair, and prices 
for Washington mill-run are unchanged 
at $33 ton. 

Milling demand for wheat continues 
quiet, but considerable has been sold for 
export. Quotations, Sept. 19: soft white, 
$1.44@1.45 bu, sacked, coast; western 
white, $1.42@1.48; milling blue-stem, 
$1.60@1.61. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 52,800 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
.. SOOO cicccesyesecdss Bee 57 
Previous week ............ 29,604 56 
BOOP GRO: cccscecicvcacocer 49,927 94 
Two years ago ........ .ee. 833,334 63 
Three years ago ........... 23,678 45 
WOUP FORTE GMO .cccceccscs 14,614 28 
Five YOOFS ABO ...ccesceces 34,108 65 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
OS Pee rer ee 23,663 42 
Previous week ............ 27,370 48 
SE GE Ske kus ec secences 39,869 70 
DWWO FORTE OHO ococcccccces 46,6531 82 
Three years ago ........... 48,235 85 
WOU FORTH OHO occ csccccce 2,681 5 
PEVO YORTS GOO 2 ciccscccece 37,463 65 


Seventeen interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 


two weeks ended Sept. 13, 1924, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule 
operating six days a week of 128,300 bbls 
flour, made 60,387, or 47 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 60,260 made the previous 
fortnight by 16 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 113,600 bbls, or 53 per cent 
of capacity. 
NOTES 

Weldon Silver, who has operated a 
25-bbl mill at Troy, Oregon, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Flour shipments to the west coast of 
South America from Seattle and Tacoma 
last week: to Bolivia, 9,970 bbls; Peru, 
1,257, 

A luncheon was given last week for 
C. G. Montgomery, chief of the foreign 
department, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

I. C. Sanford, of Portland, until re- 
cently president Northern Flour Mills 
Co., and his son, H. E. Sanford, have 
formed the I, C. Sanford Grain Co., to 
do a general grain business at Portland. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

There is no change in the San Fran- 
cisco flour and feed market. Jobbers and 
bakers are still loath to buy more than 
for present needs. Prices, Sept. 20: Da- 
kota standard patent, $8.20@8.65 bbl; 
Montana standard, $7.65@8.20; Kansas 
standard, $7.10@7.40. 


NOTES 

The South Pacific Millers’ Association, - 
made up of leading flour millers of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada, organized 
in August, 1918, has dissolved. 

The following were visitors to San 
Francisco last week: M. F. Holley, of the 
Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., Ogden, Utah; 
M. J. Russi, Rose City Milling Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; C. B. Shoemaker, Kenne- 
wick (Wash.) Flour Mills. 

It is believed that the fire which on 
Sept. 13 swept through the Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co.’s huge grain warehouse at 
Port Costa, destroying 12,000 tons grain, 
with a loss of $800,000, was caused by 
the explosion of an electric transformer. 
The warehouse was known as the Cali- 
fornia Wharf & Warehouse Co. plant, 
and covered an area of 1,000x60 ft, two 
floors in height. It had a normal ca- 
pacity of about 12,000 tons grain, and 
was full when the fire started. 


PORTLAND 

Domestic flour business continues fair- 
ly good, but there is very little export 
trade passing. In the local market, 
prices hold on a steady basis, with family 
patents listed on Sept. 20 at $7.65, bak- 
ers hard wheat at $7.25 and bakers blue- 
stem patents at $7.75. 

The millfeed market is firmer, with 
no excess of supplies. Mill-run was 
quoted at $32 ton and middlings at $44, 
on Sept. 20. 

Weekly. output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Reet: BORO is ciicccs 62,000 39,946 64 
Previous week ..... 62,000 42,380 68 
Co ee 62,000 47,138 76 
Two years ago..... 57,000 28,836 50 
Three years ago.... 48,000 25,338 52 
Four years ago..... 48,000 16,277 33 
Five years ago..... 42,600 19,007 44 


Wheat exporters have put through a 
good volume of business with Europe, 
and were ready buyers of wheat all week. 
Farmers were more disposed to sell than 
for some time, and the market has been 
very firm. Buying for milling account 
was not very active. Closing bids at 


the Merchants’ Exchange on Sept. 20 
were: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.58; hard 
white, $1.47; soft white, $1.44; western 








white, $1.42; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.34; western red, $1.314%. 

The coarse grain market also ruled 
firm and fairly active last week. No. 2 
eastern yellow corn was posted at $47 
ton, and No. 3 at $46.50. Local oats held 
at $37.50, and barley at $39@40. 


NOTES 
I. C, Sanford, formerly witth Strauss 
& Co., wheat exporters, has entered the 
grain business here. He is associated 
with his son, H. E. Sanford, under the 
name of I. C. Sanford Grain Co. 


The Japanese steamer Port Said Maru 
has cleared for the United Kingdom with 
287,000 bus wheat. The en route list at 
the Merchants’ Exchange shows 10 
steamers definitely named for wheat 
loading in this district. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

The flour market in southern Califor- 
nia is firm and demand steady. One of 
the large companies here reports a very 
noticeable increase in September over 
any part of August. Jobbers and deal- 
ers look for an active two weeks for the 
remainder of September. California 
family patents were quoted on Sept. 17, 
in straight carload lots, at $8 bbl, basis 
100 lbs; Washington family $8.10, Ore- 
gon $8.10, basis 98-lb cotton sacks; bak- 
ers patent, California $7.30, Kansas $7.20, 
Idaho $7.40, Montana $8.50, Dakota 
$8.50; hard wheat, Washington $8.30, 
Oregon $8.30; pastry flour, Washington 
$7.25, Oregon $7.25; cut-off, Washington 
$6.50, Oregon $6.50. 

Millfeed demand is steady and good. 
The past two weeks show improvement 
over the latter part of August and early 
part of September. Barley is higher, 
having taken a jump of 13c; corn is dull 
and weak. Barley for December deliv- 
ery in 100-ton lots has been selling at 
$2.42@2.44 ewt. Arrivals have been 
about normal. Quotations on Sept. 17: 
No. 3 or better eastern milo and kafir 
mixed, $2.10; No. 2 corn, cwt, bulk, 
$2.47144; No. 3 or better eastern milo and 
kafir mixed, $2.10; No. 2 corn, $2.47144; 
No. 3 yellow corn, $2.42%; No. 2 white, 
$2.421%4; Sonora wheat, 100-lb sack, $2.70; 
Baart, $2.80; eastern barley, 44-lb, $2.13; 
barley, 41-lb, bulk, $2.10; Egyptian corn, 
$2.80; No. 1 hard winter wheat, no smut, 
no dockage, 80’s, not spot, $2.40@2.42%. 
Utah Idaho red, 80’s, not spot, $32.75@ 
33.50 ton. 

NOTES 


An annual “get together” meeting of 
employees and their families has been 
inaugurated by the R. B. Ward Baking 
Co., Los Angeles, it is announced by 
Ray B. Haslett, manager of the Los 
Angeles concern. The first affair was 
held Sunday, Sept. 14, at Brookside Park, 
Pasadena. 

The Orange Brand Club of the Nich- 
olls Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
held its monthly meeting at the company 
offices, 2505 Santa Fe Avenue, Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 16. Walter Haas and 
Robert Fisher, attorneys, addressed the 
meeting. Music and motion pictures were 
included in the evening’s entertainment. 


GREAT FALLS 

Steady prices on milling output con- 
tinue to feature market quotations in 
Montana territory. Since the decline in 
wheat prices some two weeks ago, there 
has been marked slowing up of delivery 
to country elevators. Milling activity is 
close to normal for the season, and most 
of the larger milling plants are operat- 
ing. Closing quotations, Sept. 20: pat- 
ent flour $7.25 bbl and first clear $5.35, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran $29 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $31, same terms. 

NOTES 

Cascade County will this year send one 
of the best grain and produce exhibits 
that it has ever displayed to the state 
fair at Helena. 

Lewis W. Penwell, Helena capitalist, 
has taken over the plant of the Manhat- 
tan Malting Co. in Gallatin County and 
plans to operate a pea cannery. 

Co-operative handling of wheat and 
other crops by farmers about Poplar has 
meant profit, according to reports issued 
by their organization, which was formed 
eight years ago. It has distributed about 
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$21,000 in profits, with a capital of only 
$6,500. : 

George A. Scott, who has been sta- 
tioned at Helena for two years as the 
federal agricultural statistician anq 
whose estimates have been official as to 
wheat crop conditions in Montana, has 
been transferred to Salt Lake City, 
where he will have charge of the work of 
federal live stock statistician for 17 
states. Mr. Scott has been succeeded 
at Helena by Jay G. Diamond, formerly 
located in similar work at Grand Forks. 

Joun A. Curry. 


ADVISES AN EFFORT TO 
BLOCK GERMAN TARIFF 


The Barr Shipping Corporation, New 
York, in a circular letter to its patrons, 
says: 

“We are in receipt of a communica- 
tion from our representatives in Ham- 
burg which we believe will be of interest 
to you. It has to do with the agrarian 
party in Germany and its activitie. in 
trying to re-establish the tariff that was 
in effect in 1906 on foodstuffs. 

“This tariff, if re-established and the 
agrarian party becoming  succes-ful, 
would result in eliminating Amer!can 
flour from the German market, if not 
completely, certainly curtailing importa- 
tions to a very large extent. Our corre- 
spondents are of the opinion that the 
tariff will be put into effect, although 
the opinions of men well posted on (:er- 
man affairs on this side are that it would 
be very unwise for the German govern- 
ment to place in effect any tariff tat 
would result in higher prices to con- 
sumers. 

“It occurred to us that strong opp. si- 
tion on the part of the flour importers 
in Germany would be effective in })re- 
venting this discriminatory tariff being 
put in effect. Therefore, permit us to 
suggest that you write to your clients 
in Germany suggesting to them that they 
take steps either individually, or as a 
group, to petition the German govern- 
ment not to permit this tariff to becoine 
effective. 

“Experience in past centuries has l- 
ways shown that, where a country or a 
people are in a depressed condition finan- 
cially and economically, any legislation, 
duties or taxes that tend to increase the 
cost of foodstuffs to the masses results 
in internal dissention and, instead of «c- 
complishing the result the proposers (le- 
sired, usually acts like a boomerang. 
History tells us that Charles of France 
lost his head, due to his levying of taxes 
at a time when the people were sorcly 
depressed and the country as a whuwle 
was in a weakened condition due to })ro- 
longed warfare. 

“We have written to our correspond- 
ents requesting that they keep us closcly 
posted and inform us fully whatever 
progress the agrarian party makes in its 
attempt to resurrect the tariff of 1906, 
and as soon as we receive any further 
information, we will be very glad to so 
advise you.” 








IMPENDING DECISION ON 
BUFFALO WAREHOUSE CASE 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has indicated that if it does 
not announce its ruling on the new Bul- 
falo tariffs covering allowances heretv- 
fore made to warehouses for handling 
freight and imposing a 50c labor charze 
for aid given at team and warehouse 
tracks before Sept. 29 it will suspend tle 
new rates for an additional 30 days, 
pending a final decision. The propos«d 
tariffs, which have been opposed by miil- 
ing and feed interests, have not ben 
permitted to go into effect, pending 4 
final ruling. P. D. Fannestock 





DEATH OF JOHN A. WILLS 
Burratwo, N. Y.—John A. Wills, for 
the past six years salesman for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell mill at Buffalo, 
died last week at his home in that city 
after an illness of six weeks. He had 
been engaged in selling flour since cot- 
ing to Buffalo 25 years ago from Niagara 
Falls. Mr. Wills, who was prominent in 
Masonic circles, is survived by the widow, 

two brothers and two sisters. 

P. D. FaHNeEsSTOcCK. 
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JAPANESE FLOUR 
OFF CHINA MARKET 


Rise in Prices Makes Business ‘Unprofitable 
—Prospects for Grain Importa- 
tion Doubtful 





Suanonar, Cuina, Aug. 18.—As an- 
ticipated, the exit of Japanese flour sell- 
ers from the local market has been as 
rapid as their entrance. After having 
disposed of some 200,000 sacks of their 
product, the Japanese mills have now re- 
tired from the scene of action, obviously 
because of the fact that they found the 
Chinese market no longer has the at- 
traction it possessed a few weeks ago. 
The rise in the market in Japan natural- 
ly brought a halt to the selling here, but 
even if the rise had not taken place in 
Japan, it would have been very unbusi- 
ness!ike for the mills to sell flour in 
China when there was cause for con- 
serving their supplies. 

The present quotation in Japan for 
flour is 3.70@3.80 yen, c.i.f., but when 
Japsnese millers sold on the China mar- 
ket the rate was 3.50, being equivalent 
to two taels per sack, c.i.f., Dairen or 
Tiev'sin. This was approximately up 
to the level of Chinese flour delivered 
at ‘ientsin or Dairen, with the result 
that the merchants in those cities were 
constrained to buy 5,000 tons. 

ne of the reasons ascribed for the 
sale of oo flour on the Chinese 
market is the monetary stringency being 
experienced in Kobe and Yokohama, 
compelling millers to dispose of a por- 
tio: of their stocks, The crop in Japan 
is poor, and if Japanese millers keep 
on selling it would mean that larger in- 
rovds would have to be made on Ameri- 
can supplies. Possibly, realization of 
this fact will help to keep Japanese flour 
confined to its own market. 

resent values of Chinese flour are out 
of «ll proportion to the world’s market. 
The bearish element locally has been do- 
ing its utmost to keep prices down, but 
it 's almost certain that these tactics will 
not work for long. 

An ordinary mathematical calculation 
will reveal how impossible the importa- 
tion of American wheat must be at the 
moment, with, for instance, No. 1 Cana- 
dian standing at $54 ton, C. & F., Shang- 
hai, equivalent in local currency to 5 
taels per picul. In other words, it is 
just 1,50 taels per picul higher than 
Chinese wheat. The whole question is 
whether American wheat will come to 
the level of Chinese wheat. In the case 
of the Chinese flour mills “if the moun- 
tain does not go to Mohammed, Moham- 
med must go to the mountain.” It seems 
very likely, as far as the local mills are 
concerned, that Mohammed must go to 
the mountain, there being little likeli- 
howl of a contrary course. 

\ bigger problem arises from study 
of the situation. With prospects of 
cheap wheat extremely unlikely, the 
question is whether high-priced flour 
would not drive consumers in this coun- 
try to some substitute. The idea is by 
no means fantastic, for this has been ex- 
perienced in previous seasons. A couple 
of years ago, Chinese consumers, when 
faced with expensive rice, resorted to 
cheaper flour. There is every possibility 
of consumers, whose purchasing power 
in China is so limited, resorting to rice 
or kaoliang in the event of flour rates 
being prohibitive. 

The idiosyneracies of the Shanghai 
flour and wheat markets are too numer- 
ous to enumerate. In spite of the fact 
that this year’s crop is reported poor, 
Prices at the opening of the season were 
the lowest for many years. Flour, for 
instance, was selling at 1.70 taels per 
sack, a record price for cheapness, while 
wheat was selling at 3.10 taels, another 
extremely low rate for five years past. 
In the case of both the grain and the 
manufactured product, t quotations 
were largely influenced by the fact that, 
at the opening of the season, millers car- 
ried very large stocks of foreign wheat 
which had to be worked off before any 
undertaking was made for local wheat. 
That accounted principally for the low 
opening rates on the Flour Exchange, 

t year at this time, American 
wheat was quoted ‘at $41 ton, whereas 
today it is $55, although both flour and 
wheat locally have appreciated—flour to 
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1.91 taels per sack and wheat to 3.50 
taels. These quotations are very much 
below the level of the world’s market, 
which serves to show that, sooner or lat- 
er, Chinese wheat and flour quotations 
must advance, to some extent. “ 

Reports from Manchuria are some- 
what contrary to general expectation. 
The acreage is estimated to be two 
thirds of last year, due to drouth at 
seeding time, but the yield is estimated 
at 50 per cent of normal. Russians are 
expected to buy heavily in the Man- 
churian market, and in case of such a 
contingency the Manchurian mills would 
not be able to supply their own require- 
ments. 

Present conditions in the Shanghai 
markets are rather abnormal, the main 
uncertainty being the nature of the 
holdings of flour in Tientsin, Dairen, 
Canton and Amoy. As soon as supplies 
begin to move, the tendency must nat- 
urally be upward. This might happen 
any moment. Some men in the trade 
believe it will come about at the end of 
this month or at the beginning of next. 
The floods in the north have, to some 
extent, militated against free transpor- 
tation of the cargo, but nothing is known 
of the damage to the holdings in Tient- 
sin. Arrivals of Chinese wheat in Shang- 
hai are about 5,000 piculs, stocks of flour 
here being about 500,000 sacks. Seventy 
per cent of the Shanghai mills is already 
working. 

D. ARAKIE. 





Canada—July Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
July, 1924, as officially reported: 














Wheat, 
Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 207,778 10,471,403 
Welted Btetes .ncccscccccs 8,043 618,821 
PEBIOR. sctocscsiseeccccese 1,898 .cecco 
Newfoundland ........... 16,86T «ss necsece 
DIAFUGEED .cccccccedscvces 4,456 =—« ccvcce 
pO ne ee 19,327 147,674 
Trinidad and Tobago..... SG,008 8 «= b @ Os 
Other British W. Indies... 11,162 ...... 
British South Africa...... 11,539 63,149 
British West Africa ...... TOR = ec ccee 
BROPMMUdS .ccccrccrcvccecs 1 lee 
British Honduras ........ 750 0s whee es 
British Guiana ........... R7.248 «ss avcces 
POET -c.60dag 604.940 8-00 a =—i(i hh oes 
CH sc vewecevseesecneses 45,729 166,666 
COmte RICH .cccccccvvveses > CCE 
ee eee 36,926 «ss asvose 
APHOMTING ccccascsececees cesce 20 
BOOIMIGME cccccccccccsccece 1,485 388,911 
} | PPP ErvErrerrreerrny. /o |) reer 
BOOUNEEE cc ccciawesvesiece 15,894 32,772 
Danish West Indies....... SR 3s a ww ves 
Dutch Guiana ........... Serre 
MEE 8. 60060'0:4.0600050406 See. wseneen 
MERCHOMIS 2. cccccccsccccecs |) BEET 
WEMIORE cccccccccsecccvese (S| meee re Te 
WOOD cacccceinceveeseee  evere 249,575 
French West Indies ...... + ae 
French Africa .....cceees 45 
GOFMARY coccccccesccesees 52,134 
Gold Const .ccccccccccces . eer 
GFOOCD 2 cc ccccvecsccececese 34,119 917,314 
BRMRRE cccesnccctcccessoves oe 8 8=—s «es aw de 
FOOIGME cccccccececccccccs > irre ee 
RODE cdcceccesesecoeveecse 785 2,129,196 
Irish Free State ......... 11,968 148,813 
JOPON ccccccccccccccccees 2,750 415,593 
BMEUOMER cvcccvecseeesvons a Breer: 
TROPOCOD. ccccvcccceccccees 0s én 
Netherlands ...ccsccseses 4,976 289,478 
PUMBOTIR wcccccccscccsescee§ 4 scevvce 
Norway 220 = nccees 
Panama 8,256 = ceseee 
Portuguese Africa ........ 1,759 rae 
TE BPOGED ccccvcccsercs errr ce 
Bleree LOOMS 2 icc ccccccces see 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 0 Geneon 
BOER caccccrvccavessces 6,815 41,129 
WOMOBUOIR 2 ncccccccccccce 23,838 3 nh wee 
MED 64405 604 Obese 612,960 16,135,068 
m—100 lbs——_, 
Oatmeal, 
Bran, shorts, rolled 
To— middlings oats 
United Kingdom .......... 8,960 66,032 
oo. a ae 258,763 5 
BOOPHBUGS. 2 ccc cccvccccccecs 1360 8 =«s_ acece 
BritigohQ Gulame ...csesecss cevve 131 
British Honduras ......... S ev8ess 
British South Africa ...... «+... 794 
BRAS RAGED occcvcccsccecccss cssve 247 
Perrier ere 32 60 
Other British W. Indies... ..... 32 
DEE i veasectobnseeee sec 190 
Newfoundland ......... s 1,800 1,278 
RUUD WOOO BOBES cc cccsccce § sesse 10,991 
PEE aeencosccveserséece aecee 111 
BEER ccndccsoccaevesss gees 4,460 
PEEL, Cc c.Omeerwaseobaves sce 200 
DEE cv sGeshadeseetedeces! 600% 660 
p\ | PPP PPrrevererere ri Op “sete 
DEE. Sécttaroveenece +09 1,105 
Aer Te ee 500 
CEE. Beh adceenctsceessuss ese 10 
TOtAlS ccccccescccccsccss 271,965 85,701 





Freight traffic during the first five 
months of 1924 was nearly 8 per cent be- 
low that for the corresponding period 
last year, when freight business on the 
railroads was the greatest for that pe- 
riod of the year in history, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. 











A TECHNICAL TERM 


The Chappie (after a walk with a Mel- 
bourne waitress in the twilight): 
“C-c-can I kiss you?” 

The Waitress: “Cafeteria.” 

The Chappie: “What the deuce, I don’t 
get wise, don’t you know?” 

The Waitress: “Cafeteria means don’t 
wait for the waitress, help yourself !”— 
Australasian Baker. 

* * 


“These love poems are very short.” 

“What can you expect? Nowadays a 
courtship doesn’t last bw long.” —Meg- 
gendorfer-Blétter (Munich). 


* * 


Visitor at the Zoo: “I understand 15,- 
000 people come here every week.” 
Keeper: “Yes, sir; and you can’t im- 
agine how it cheers the animals up.” 
—Life. 
. - 
HANDY INVENTIONS NOT YET INVENTED 


An alternating current electric fan 
that spins around the other way half 
the time and acts as a vacuum cleaner. 

A Hebrew typewriter, writing from 
right to left. 

A nonstoppable express train that will 
crash right over hero or heroine, prefer- 
ably both, and so render the last five 
minutes of the film unnecessary. 

A triplex automobile mirror that will 
show the car in the rear to the driver, 
the need of powder and rouge to the 
flapper on the back seat, and what’s go- 
ing on back there to the chaperon in 
front.—W. L. W. in Life. 


* * 
PLAIN TEEDLE 


There was a young man named Teedle 
Who wouldn’t accept his degree; 
He said, “It’s enough to be Teedle, 
Without being Teedle D. D.” 
—M. A. C. Candle. 


* . 


“Why have you got the rear wall of 
your garage on hinges?” 

“My wife can’t always stop the car.” 
—Life. 

* * 

According to a famous golf profes- 
sional, amateurs make a great mistake 
by standing too close to the ball when 
they drive. Unfortunately I commit the 
same error after I have driven.—The 
Passing Show (London). 

* * 
TACT 

Bachelor (admiring baby): “But isn’t 
he big for his size—I mean, isn’t he old 
for his age—oh, hang it! Isn’t he some- 
thing no other baby is?”—Anon. 

* + 
TO WHERE AND WHY? 


An official of the Ford Motor Co. says 
that “the eight and a half million Fords 
now in use could carry the entire popu- 
lation of: the United States in three 
trips.” 

* om 

“What? If the operation isn’t a suc- 
cess I must pay you double!” 

“Yes, so as to compensate me for the 
bad effect it will have on my other pa- 
tients."—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


* * 


HOW IT HAPPENED 
“Why was it,” inquired the eastern vis- 
itor, “that so few people from Arkansas 
settled in Oklahoma? We find a great 
many that came from Kansas, Texas and 
Missouri, but only a few from Ar- 
kansas.” 
“Well, stranger,” explained Gid Gram- 
pus, the old-timer, “It was prob’ly due 
to what you might call a ground hog in- 
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stinct. A lot of Arkansawyers did 
come over when this country opened, but 
when they saw their shadders they most- 
ly all run back again.”—A gricultural Re- 
view. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WISCONSIN 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Old established spring wheat mill 
making quality flour offers real op- 
portunity for a salesman who can 
produce; good distribution in terri- 
tory at present. Give complete de- 
tails with reference, first letter. 
Address 2158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMEN WANTED—FOR NEW YORK, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New England 
states; only men with successful sales rec- 
ords need apply; mill grinds both hard 
and soft wheat flour and offers exceptional 
opportunity to successful salesmen. Ad- 
dress 970, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN FOR MICHI- 
gan by old established spring wheat 
mfll making very high grade flour. 
Applicant must have favorable ac- 
quaintance with large baking trade 
in the state, especially the lower 
part, and satisfactory sales record; a 
splendid opportunity for a capable 
salesman with proper qualifications 
for the position. Make first letter 
complete and we will treat it in 
strict confidence. Address 2169, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ILLINOIS FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED— 
Must have successful sales record and 
thoroughly acquainted with flour buyers; 
must be willing to prove ability in given 
time, based upon flour delivered; we are 
old established mill, producing spring and 
hard or soft southwestern wheat flour. 
Address 969, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








THE SERVICES OF A SUCCESSFUL SU- 
perintendent and head miller are available 
after Sept. 15; salary to be governed by 
cost per bbl; 600 bbis and over considered; 
references. Address 2136, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WITH MILL 
making quality flour for Indiana territory, 
by a man with experience, a clean record 
of wide and agreeable acquaintance with 
all branches of the trade; references fur- 
nished; available Oct. 1. Address 2170, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A HIGH GRADE SALESMAN WHO HAS 
sold flour in New York state for past 18 
years, has been with present mill seven 
years, wishes to make a change and con- 
nect with a first class mill as state rep- 
resentative or manager of branch office; 
first class reference given. Address 2156, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. ‘Address 2147, care 
Nothwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








BY A HIGH GRADE MILLER WHO HAS 
had 30 years’ experience in milling; un- 
derstand remodeling any size mill up to 
500 bbls; married; state particulars; good 
reference; come at once. Address Aug. 
Gathman, Wessington Springs, 8. D. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 2174, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER—CLEAN 
record, with 8% years’ sales department 
and sales assistant experience with 1,500- 
bbl mill in Mississippi Valley territory; 31 
years of age and married; can furnish sat- 
isfactory references. Address 2171, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with mills from 150 
bbls up; have milled hard and soft wheat; 
understand blending wheat to the best 
advantage; guarantee yield and quality; 
do my own millwright work; plan and 
install flour mill; am married; desire 
steady position; can come at once; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address E. C, 
Wilharm, Manhattan, Mont, 





AVAILABLE BY 20TH INST.—TO ASSOCI- 
ate with mill as manager, sales manager 
or assistant to either, by a very capable 
man having 18 years’ experience with 
spring wheat and hard and soft winter 
wheat mills; large personal acquaintance 
with jobbing and bakery trade flour buy- 
ers throughout southeastern states and all 
territory east of Mississippi River. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Manager,’”’ 11344 Watt Ave, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
with medium-sized mill or one wishing to 
start a laboratory; familiar with all classes 
of hard wheat flour; able to demonstrate 
and handle bakery troubles; experienced 
in all laboratory work, with past record 
of excellent results; member of American 
Association of Cereal Chemists; best of 
references as to character and ability. 
Address 2167, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE CHEAP, CASH OR TERMS, 
50-bbl Midget Marvel mill; is in good 
condition, only used about six months. 
Michigan Milling & Beverage Co., Detroit, 
Mich, 





FOR SALE 


Milling property of John B. A. Kern 
& Sons, Inc., consisting of one com- 
plete Allis-Chalmers 500-bbl wheat 
mill; one complete 600-bbl rye mill 
and one 200-bbl mill for graham, 
whole wheat and rye meal; also a 
blending equipment for flour and 
feeds. Machinery all new excepting 
rolls and packers, which, however, 
are in first class condition; electric 
power. Will sell complete with 
buildings and ground or machinery 
separately. Property situated in the 
center of Milwaukee, on the Mil- 
waukee River and on the C., M. & 
St. P. Ry. Excellent shipping fa- 
cilities by rail, river and lake. Mill- 
ing-in-transit privileges on wheat 
from North and Southwest permit 
reshipment from Milwaukee on 
through rates from point of origin to 
destination, which is particularly ad- 
vantageous in connection with wheat 
originating in the Southwest. Cor- 
respondence invited. Address John 
B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





FOR SALE SITU- 
ated on the Frisco Railroad and Mississippi 
River 100 miles from St. Louis; practically 
all machinery and buildings new and in 
first class condition; with little expense 
can be turned into 300-bbl mill; have good 
boiler, St. Louis Corliss engine installed 
two years ago; 20,000-bu capacity ele- 
vator, 6,000-bbl capacity fireproof ware- 
house, also railroad spur and good transit 
privileges; a splendid bargain for anybody 
wishing to go into milling; can hardly be 
appreciated until seen. Address Witten- 
berg Milling Co., Wittenberg, Mo. - 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OHIO MILL FOR SALE—A COMBINED 
kiln-dried degerminating system corn mill 
and soft winter wheat flour mill; 3,000 
bus corn, 1,500 bus wheat; sprinklered mill 
and elevator; Hess dryer, large capacity, 
practically new; two trunk line railroads 
with very best transit privileges; in big 
corn growing and wheat growing section; 
elevator storage; fireproof warehouse, large 
capacity; modern power plant, with auto- 
matic stoker almost new; large appraisal 
value, but possession can be had by the 
investment of very small amount of capi- 
tal. Address W. H. H., 2172, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—NEW TOLEDO GRAIN SCALE 
suitable for laboratory or mill, 5-lb ca- 
pacity; shows weight per bu and dockage, 
etc., and will stand closest inspection; cost 
$80; will sell liberal discount. Address 
John Wolfe, 123 Baldwin Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 





FOR SALE—MILL OR LABORATORY 
equipment, practically new, consisting of: 
Despatch Co, electric baking oven, style 
No. 126; Despatch Co. electric moisture 
oven, style No. 200; Hoskins electric fur- 
nace, model F. D. 203; Fairbanks pint and 
quart scales; some furniture. Address St. 
Paul Trust Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





Brokerage Connection—Pittsburgh 
Central Kansas mill, Turkey wheat dis- 
trict, always in line for business ona 
fine, strong flour, wants a brokerage 
connection for Pittsburgh and territory. 
This will be an active account. Address: 
1001 care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

















He bought his first 
sacks from us 


Another miller speaks up and tells 
what he thinks of us 


Read the letter: 


“The writer has always had a very 
kindly feeling for your firm. It nat- 
urally would be so as the first order 
of sacks which I bought years ago 
came from your house, and I have 
always felt that your firm stood at 
the very top of the bagmakers of the 
country both in business and quality 
of goods produced,” 

Naturally—we like to get letters 
like that. Not only because it 
tickles our vanity, but because it 
proves we were right in the belief 
that our success depends on serv- 
ice, speed and square dealing. 


The best flour in the world, placed 
in a poorly printed, poorly made 
sack is suffering every disadvan- 
tage—while any flour, in a sack 
that looks well and wears well, is 
more easily sold! 


Here's something new 
There are, of course, a number of 
millers who don’t know how ably 
we can serve them, because they’ve 
never given us the chance. Here’s 
an opportunity to size us up—with- 
out obligation and without risking 
a penny. Write our “SACK 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT’— 
send us samples of the sacks you are 
using—let us give you the benefit 
of our long experience by advising 
you as to design, quality, durabil- 
ity and printing. This service is 
FREE—and does not obligate you. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL 

















R. Trade Stimulators 


—for the wh havé wonderful possibilities 
—- > human element and ap 
petite appea 

ntaalinaton » Business Burlders 


Sant Paul. Minnesota 





Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 














RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Discount for quantities 


Per Copy, $12.50. 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


of Better Quality and Service 








ORIGINATORS of THE PEERLESS THREAD for MAK- 
ING CRACKED CORN, ETC., WITH 4% AND LESS OF 
FEED MEAL. ~- 


Dufour Silk Bolting Cloth 


made up Accurately and Promptly 





CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK of TYLER WIRE, HOYT’S 
LADEW LEATHER BELT, BUCKLEYS, SUPPLIES OF 


Your Inquiries 
Solicited 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 122250. sth st. 


ALL KINDS 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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